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PREFACE. 


More  than  three  fourths  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  have 
never  before  appeared  in  any  similar  compilation.  The  read- 
ing-lessons will  be  found,  it  is  believed,  sufficiently  simple  and 
easy,  and  at  the  same  time  acceptable  to  a  cultivated  literary 
taste.  To  dialogues  and  conversational  pieces,  as  affording 
matter  for  an  easy,  colloquial  tone  of  delivery,  considerable 
space  has  been  given ;  but  in  pieces  of  a  spirited  and  declama- 
tory character  the  collection  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  asked,  Why  not  make  reading-books 
more  largely  a  means  of  imparting  scientific  information  ?  In- 
stead of  presenting  mere  literature,  in  its  various  forms,  for 
elocutionary  drill,  why  not  find  subjects  in  the  facts  and  classi- 
fications of  natural  science  ?  But  the  experiment  to  which 
these  questions  point  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  without 
success. 

It  is  generally  best  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  and,  in  its  ac- 
complishment, to  use  the  one  instrument  which  experience  has 
found  most  fit  and  effectual.  In  teaching  elocution,  the  skilled 
instructor  wants  such  exercises  as  are  best  adapted  to  that 
one  end ;  and  that  end  may  be  practically  defeated  if  we  under- 
take to  couple  with  it  too  exclusively  the  attainment  of  a  smat- 
tering in  botany,  geology,  ichthyology,  or  any  other  science. 

It  should  be  considered  that  in  all  real  education  the  training 
of  the  imagination —  of  the  aesthetic  and  the  emotional  facul- 
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ties  —  forms  a  most  important  part.  The  imagination  of  a 
child  is  of  all  his  mental  powers  the  one  earliest  developed,  and 
most  easily  affected,  whether  by  good  or  evil  influences.  Un- 
questionably, therefore,  the  child's  love  of  the  beautiful,  wheth- 
er in  thought  or  action,  in  the  moral  or  the  physical  world,  in 
literature  or  in  art,  ought  to  be  cultivated  quite  as  carefully  as 
his  memory  for  material  facts.  "  We  must  cherish  the  beauti- 
ful," says  Goethe,  "  for  the  useful  will  take  care  of  itself."  And 
further,  to  bring  out  and  exercise  the  powers  of  speech  with 
full  effect,  the  imagination  must  be  kindled  by  the  appropriate 
thoughts  and  expressions  which  eloquence  and  poetry  supply. 

We  have  labored  to  make  the  present  volume,  both  in  its 
literary  and  pictorial  contents,  worthy  of  being  submitted  to 
the  advanced  taste  of  our  teachers  and  of  the  public.  The  il- 
lustrations, engraved  by  John  Andrew,  are  from  drawings  on 
wood  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  our  day,  in- 
cluding Gilbert,  Frost,  Dobell,  Billings,  and  others  of  hardly 
inferior  note. 

We  regard  it  as  no  slight  advantage  to  the  young  to  have 
their  standard  of  art  thus  elevated  in  their  school-books ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  positive  harm  is  often  done 
by  the  introduction  of  pictures,  the  drawing  or  the  senti- 
ment of  which  is  objectionable.  It  was  said  of  Kneller,  the 
celebrated  painter,  that  he  always  shrank  from  looking  at  bad 
paintings,  declaring  that  he  was  apt  to  carry  away  from  tliem 
something  bad  which  he  was  liable  to  reproduce  unconsciously 
in  his  own  works.  Give  to  the  principle  here  involved  a  wider 
application  —  an  application  to  forms  of  language  as  well  as  to 
pictures — and  something  like  a  just  idea  may  be  deduced  of 
the  responsibility  that  rests,  not  only  upon  the  compiler  of  read- 
ing-books, but  upon  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  them  for 
schools. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


MARKS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

1.  The  Englisli  Alphabet  consists  of  twenty-six  letters,  of  which 
a,  e,  I,  0,  u,  are  always,  and  w  and  y  sometimes,  vowels. 

2.  W  and  ?/,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  water,  war,  j/ear, 
young,  are  by  most  writers  regarded  as  consonants,  though  some  call 
them  vowels  or  semi-vowels. 

3.  A  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  syllable ;  as, 
ai  in  laid,  oi  in  point. 

4.  A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels  in  one  syllable ;  as, 
eau  in  heau. 

5.  A  Digraph  is  a  combination  of  two  written  or  printed  char- 
acters to  express  a  single  articulated  sound ;  as,  ea  in  head,  or  th  in 
hath. 

6.  The  marks  of  Punctuation  are,  the  Comma  (,),  which  usually 
represents  the  shortest  pause  ;  the  Semicolon  (;),  a  longer  pause  than 
the  Comma ;  the  Colon  (t^,  a  longer  pause  than  the  Semicolon  ;  and 
the  Period  (.),  a  full  stop. 

7.  The  Interrogation  point  (!)  is  used  to  denote  that  a  question 
is  asked ;  as,  "  Who  is  there  ?  "  The  Exclamation  point  (!)  is  ex- 
pressive of  any  sudden  or  strong  emotion  ;  as,  "  O  heavy  day  !" 

8.  The  marks  of  Parenthesis  (  )  are  used  when  a  word,  passage, 
or  mark,  which  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  is  inserted  ; 
as,  "  Honesty  (the  proverb  is  an  old  one)  is  the  best  policy." 

9.  The  Dash  ( — )  is  used  where  a  sentence  breaks  off  abruptly ; 
and  sometimes  to  mark  off  parenthetical  sentences;  also  in  connec- 
tion with  the  punctuation-mai-ks,  to  increase  their  force. 

10.  The  Apostrophe  ('),  a  mark  differing  from  the  Comma  only 
in  being  placed  above  the  line,  denotes  the  omission  of  one  or  more 
letters ;  as,  o'er  for  over,  'gan  for  began.  It  is  also  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case  of  nouns,  being  used  before  s  in  the  singular  number, 
and  commonly  after  it  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  boy's  hat,  the  boys'  hats. 

11.  The  Hyphen  (-)  is  used  to  separate  syllables  ;  also,  the  con- 
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stituent  parts  of  compound  words ;  as,  com-pre-hend,  milk-pail.  It  is 
placed  after  a  syllable  ending  a  line,  when  the  mark  is  needed  to 
show  that  the  remainder  of  the  word  begins  the  next  line. 

12.  Marks  of  Quotation  ("  ")  are  used  to  denote  that  the  words 
of  a  person,  real  or  supposed,  other  than  the  writer,  are  quoted ;  as, 
Who  shall  describe  the  eflfect  of  the  "  blest  power  of  sunshine  "  on 
our  spirits  ? 

13.  Brackets  [  ]  include  an  explanation  or  name,  not  originally 
in  the  text,  and  generally  inserted  by  some  other  person  than  the 
author;  as,  "  He  [Shakespeare]  surpasses  all  writers  in  his  powers  of 
expression." 

14.  The  Index  or  Hand  (i^)  points  out  a  passage  for  special 
attention.  Sometimes  three  stars  are  used  instead  of  the 
Index. 

15.  The  Caret  (a),  in  writing,  points  to  something  interlined 
above  it. 

16.  The  Brace  i^-^^)  is  used  to  connect  two  or  more  words  or 
lines  with  something  to  which  they  are  related. 

17.  The  mark  of  Ellipsis  or  omission  is  formed  either  by  a  long 
dash,  or  by  a  succession  of  points  or  stars  ;  as,  Q***n  for  Queen. 

1§.  There  are  three  marks  of  Accent:  the  mark  of  the  Acute 
Accent  (''),  the  mark  of  the  Grave  Accent  (^),and  the  mark  of  the 
Circumflex  Accent  (  ^  ),  which  is  a  compound  of  the  other  two.  The 
Acute  is  used  in  English  chiefly  to  mark  the  accented  syllable.  The 
other  accents  are  used  chiefly  in  French,  and  in  that  language  to 
denote  a  difference  in  quantity,  not  in  accent.  The  Circumflex  Ac- 
cent over  e  denotes  that  it  has  the  long  sound  of  a  in  name ;  thus, 
fete  (pronounced  fate). 

19.  The  Longum  or  long  mark  (~)  is  sometimes  called  the  Ma- 
kron,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  long.  It  is  placed  over  a  vowel 
letter  to  denote  that  its  quality  is  long  ;  a.s,  fate,  cede,  pine,  roll. 

20.  The  Breve  or  short  mark  C^),  from  the  latin  brevis,  short,  is 
placed  over  a  vowel  letter  to  denote  that  its  quantity  is  short ;  as, 
hat,  yet. 

21.  The  Diaeresis  ("),  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  division,  divides 
two  vowels,  that  would  otherwise  make  a  diphthong,  into  two  syl- 
lables ;  as,  Creator.  It  may  also  be  placed  over  a  single  vowel  to 
show  that  it  ought  not  to  be  merged  in  a  preceding  syllable ;  as, 
aged,  blessed. 

22.  The  Cedilla  (,  )  is  placed  under  the  letter  c  in  words  from 
the  French,  to  show  that  it  has  the  sound  of  s  ;  as  in  facade. 
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23.  The  Asterisk  (*),  the  Obelisk  or  Dagger  (f),  the  Double 
Dagger  (J),  the  Section  (§),  the  Parallel  (||),  and  the  Paragraph  (Tf), 
are  marks  of  reference  to  the  margin,  the  foot  of  a  page,  or  some 
other  part  of  a  book.  Small  Italic  letters  or  Arabic  figures  are  some- 
times used  for  the  same  purpose. 

24.  A  Capital  Letter  should  begin  the  first  word  of  every  para- 
graph ;  the  first  after  a  period ;  every  line  in  pof  try  ;  proper  names 
of  persons,  places,  ships,  &c. ;  the  pronoun  /;  the  interjection  0; 
the  principal  words  in  the  titles  of  books. 

25.  The  abbreviation  etc.,  and  the  sign  &c.,  are  used  in  place  of 
the  Latin  words  et  ccetera,  meaning  and  others  ;  and  so  forth. 

26.  A  Section  is  a  subdivision  in  any  writing ;  and  the  character  § 
is  often  used  to  denote  such  a  division. 

27.  The  name  Italic  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  type  in  which  the  let- 
ters do  not  stand  upright,  but  slope  toward  the  right.  They  are  used 
to  distinguish  certain  passages  in  print. 

ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS. 

28.  The  simple  or  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language  do 
not  exceed  thirty-four  in  number,  and  some  of  these  are  regarded 
by  many  as  mere  varieties  of  other  sounds. 

29.  The  Elementary  Sounds  are  a  in  far,  a  in  fat,  a  in  fate,*  a 
in  fall ;  e  in  me,  e  in  met ;  i  in  fit ;  o  in  note,  o  in  not;  u  in  hull;  oo 
in  fool;  u  in  hut;  w  in  wet;  y  in  yet;  —  h  in  hot;  ng  in  king ;  m  in 
man;  n  in  not;  I  in  let;  r  in  run;  — p  in  pan,  h  in  hag;  f  in  fan,  v 
in  van;  th  in  thin,  th  in  thine;  t  in  tin,  d  in  din;  k  in  kind,  g  in  gun; 
s  in  sin,  z  in  zeal ;  sh  in  shine,  z  in  azure. 

30.  There  are  four  compound  vowel  sounds  sometimes  classed 
with  the  elementary ;  namely,  i  in  pme,  u  in  cwbe,  ou  in  howse,  oi  in 
voice;  and  two  compound  consonant  sounds;  namely,  cA  in  cAest,/ 
in  jest. 

31.  The  letters  c,  q,  and  x  do  not  appear  in  the  above  list,  be- 
cause, as  representatives  of  sound,  they  are  redundant ;  c  expressing 
only  what  is  as  well  expressed  hy  s  ov  k  (as  in  city,  can)  ;  q  being 
only  kw ;  and  x,  ks,  or  gz.  ^ 

32.  By  Cognate  Consonant  sounds  is  meant  a  class  of  sounds 


*  This  sound  would  seem  to  be  compounded  of  short  a,  as  in  fat,  and  long 
e,  as  in  me. 

I* 
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allied  or  related  to  each  other ;  as  p  and  6,  f  and  v,  th  in  ih\n  and  th 
in  thine.  The  former,  namely,  p,  /,  and  th.  in  thin^  are  said  to  be 
Aspirate ;  the  latter,  Vocal. 

33.  In  the  following  Exercises,  words  containing  the  various  ele- 
mentary sounds  are  arranged.  Let  the  pupil  first  pronounce  the 
sound  independently  and  then  the  words  illustrating  it. 

34.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  letter  is  not  itself  a  sound,  but  only  the 
sign  of  a  sound.  Our  alphabet  being  defective,  we  are  obliged,  in 
several  instances,  to  use  two  or  more  letters  to  express  a  single  sound. 
Thus  to  express  the  sounds  of  th,  ch,  ng  (as  in  thm,  much,  hring),  we 
use  two  letters  in  a  manner  wholly  at  variance  with  the  sounds  they 
singly  represent. 

35.  Different  letters  are  sometimes  used  to  express  the  same 
sound.  Thus  the  first  e  in  there  has  the  same  sound  as  the  a  in  dare. 
In  great  and  weigh,  ea  and  eigh  have  the  simple  sound  of  long  a  in 
fate,  and  are  called  its  Equivalents  or  Substitutes. 

36.  In  common  orthographic  spelling  we  pronounce  all  the  letters 
of  a  word  according  to  their  alphabetic  names  ;  but  in  phonetic  spell- 
ing, or  spelling  by  sounds,  we  simply  pronounce  the  different  ele- 
mentary sounds  that  go  to  compose  the  word,  and  we  omit  all  silent 
letters;  thus,  b-oy,  boy ;  p-l-d,  play ;  k-l-t,  kite;  m-u-ch,  much;  w-d-t, 
weight;  d-k,  ache. 

EXERCISES   IN  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

37.  In  the  following  Exercises,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
vowel  letters  in  Italics  have  the  sound  of  the  representative  vowel 
letter  at  the  head  of  the  paragraph.  Thus  ea  in  heart  has  the  sound 
of  a  in  far,  and  eau  in  heau  has  the  sound  of  o  in  no. 

a,  as  in  far.  —  Father,  arm,  are,  awnt,  halm.,  bath,  caZf,  caZm, 
dai/nt,  draught  (draft),  gward,  hawnt,  hearth,  jawndice, 
lath,  laugh,  lawnch,  lai<ndry,  path,  psalm,  qualm,  salve, 
sawnter,  sergeant,  tawnt. 

a,  short,  as  in  hat.  —  Apt,  acrid,  catch,  clamber,  gas,  gather, 
matin,  national,  panic,  plaid,  raiWerj,  rather,  rational, 
tapestry,  tarry,  tassel. 

a,  long,  as  in  hate.  — ^^le,  angel,  aye,  ba^t,  blazon,  cambric, 
campa^gn,  chaste,  chasten,  convey,  deign,  estrange,  fezgn, 
gawge,  great,  heinous,  myeigh,  matron,  neighhov,  ohey, 
placable,  sleigh,  steak,  straight,  stranger,  vem,  weigh. 
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a,  broad,  as  in  foil ;  the  equivalent  of  o  in  nor.  —  ^11,  alter, 
ttMction,  aught,  ba/k,  balsam,  broad,  hrought,  calk,  caught, 
falcou,  folchion,  fawn,  forlorn,  halt,  orb,  palsy,  paltry, 
sward,  sa?/cy,  swart,  thought,  walnut,  wampum. 

a,  as  in  ask  (called,  by  some.  Intermediate  a;  pronounced, 
by  some,  like  a  in  dare  ;  by  some,  like  a  in  far  ;  by  some, 
like  a  in  hat).  —  Basket,  branch,  clasp,  class,  dance,  flask, 
grasp,  grass,  mask,  mastiff,  past,  plaster,  vast. 

e,  long,  as  in  me.  —  Brief,  caprice,  C«sar,  cede,  dear,  deceit, 
demon,  e'en,  either  (also  pronounced  ither),  fatigue,  ft'eld, 
fiend,  grieve,  inveigle,  key,  machine,  people,  quay  (ke), 
ravine,  receipt,  seize,  siege,  tea. 

e,  short,  as  in  met.  —  Bed,  again,  against,  any,  bestial,  bread, 
breakfast,  cellar,  cleanse,  deaf,  engine,  erring,  friend,  get, 
gMess,  heifer,  kettle,  leant,  leopard,  many,  peasant,  preface, 
ready,  said,  sa^s,  sterile,  tepid,  very,  yet,  zealot. 

e,  as  in  her. — Herd,  fern,  fervid,  bird,  pearl,  learn,  earl,  earth, 
heard,  mercy,  mirth,  girl,  person,  term,  stern,  worm,  word, 
worth,  worse,  nwrse,  pert,  rehearse,  first,  nwrst,  worst, 
burst,  fwrl,  curl,  world.  (Avoid  the  tendency  to  slight 
the  sound  of  untrilled  r  in  this  class  of  words.) 

i,  short,  as  in  hit.  —  Bid,  been,  biscuit,  breeches,  huild,  bwsy, 
condwit,  J^Jngland,  feminine,  forfeit,  give,  juvenile,  live- 
long, l^ric,  mirror,  guilt,  sieve,  spirit,  synod,  tribune, 
typify.  Vineyard,  witty,  women,  withe  (the  th  aspirate,  as 
in  hath). 

i,  long,  as  in  find.  —  Apply,  ally,  bind,  hlight,  buy,  child,  eye, 
fly,  guide,  guile,  height  or  hight,  indict,  isle,  oblige,  rye, 
siy^,  sky,  satiety,  sinecure,  tiny. 

O,  long,  as  in  note.  —  Boat,  beaw,  bolster,  bone,  both,  howl, 
howsprit,  brooch,  cocoa,  dotard,  dough,  droll,  engross,  fellow?, 
foe,  knoll,  loth,  most,  only,  oral,  patrol',  scroll,  sei^;,  stret^;, 
sloth,  soap,  stone,  sowl,  toad,  troll,  trow,  whole,  woe. 

O,  short,  as  in  got.  —  Blot,  dross,  florid,  forehead,  gloss, 
grovel,  hovel,  jocund,  know;ledge,  moth,  product,  quality, 
sorry,  swamp,  squadron,  trode,  wan,  was,  watch. 

11,  as  in  fiill;  the  equivalent  of  short  oo,  as  in  book. — Bush, 
biitcher,  cowld,  ciickoo,  cushion,  hook,  look,  piill,  piilley, 
piilpit,  pwsh,  pwt,  sho?^ld,  wolf,  woolen  or  woollen,  woman, 
wood,  would. 
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00,  long,  as  in  cool.  — -  Bloom,  balloon,  hruise,  bmtal,  canoe, 
croup,  cruise,  do,  fruit,  group,  lose,  moon,  move,  prove, 
pmdent,  pnme,  rheum,  rule,  shoe,  sartout,  true,  two,  un- 
couth, who. 

11,  short,  as  in  hut.  —  Cut,  above,  among,  blood,  brother,  color, 
comely,  cousin,  does,  done,  dost,  doth,  double,  dove,  enoi^gh, 
flood,  floimsh,  front,  hwrry,  joMst,  money,  none,  nothing,, 
some,  tongue,  yowng. 

II,  long,  as  in  mwte  (sometimes  called  diphthongal  u,  and 
having  a  sound  of  initial  9/).  —  Cuhe,  dew,  due,  feud, 
knew,  neittral,  new,  reduce,  stew,  student,  stwpid,  tube, 
Tuesday,  twmid,  twtor,  \iew. 

on,  as  in  hoMse.  —  Brow,  cloud,  down,  dowry,  cow,  crowd, 
doubt,  drought,  noun,  now,  out,  powder,  pronownce,  town, 

trOMt,  YOW. 

01,  as  in  vozce.  —  Avoid,  bo^l,  hroil,  choice,  coin,  coy,  fo^ble, 
hozst,  jo^n,  jo^st,  loin,  loiter,  oil,  oyster,  point,  poise, 
rejo^ce,  soil,  spoil,  toil,  voyage. 

3§.  ILong'  Towels  Modified  l>y  r.  When  long  a  occurs 
before  r  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  bare,  care,  &c.,  the  sound  is  so 
modified  as  to  conform  to  that  of  the  first  e  in  there,  where,  &c. 
Long  0  is  also  modified  by  r,  as  in  bore,  more. 

a,  as  in  care.  —  Bare,  bear,  daring,  heir,  impair,  pare,  par- 
ent, rare,  share,  snare,  sta«r,  tear,  wear. 

O,  as  in  more.  —  Adore,  aiford,  bore,  core,  door,  floor,  four, 
lore,  mowrn,  pork,  portal. 

39.  Unaccented  Vowel  Sousids.  A  feeble  enunciation 
of  the  vowel  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables  is  a  common  fault ;  but 
a  precision  leading  to  stiffness  in  utterance  should  be  avoided. 

In  words  ending  in  unaccented  -ary,  -ery,  -ory^  the  vowel  before  r 
is  usually  short,  and  should  be  sounded  accordingly,  though  without 
stress.    The  same  may  be  said  of  endings  in  -able  ;  as,  valuable. 

40.  In  a  large  class  of  words,  long  a  in  unaccented  syllables  (as 
in  village,  desperate,  mountain)  should  lose  so  much  stress  as  to  ap- 
proach the  sound  of  short  i.  But  in  verbs  (as  regulate)  and  in  cer- 
tain nouns  (as  candidate)  long  a,  though  unaccented,  has  its  regular 
sound. 

41.  The  following  sentence  shows  the  difference  in  the  sound  of 
long  a  unaccented,  when  it  occurs  in  a  verb,  from  that  when  it  oc-. 
curs  in  an  adjective  :  "Intimate  the  fact  to  your  intimate  friend." 
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42.  In  unaccented  syllables  the  short  sounds  of  a  and  e  (as  in 
dormant,  ardent)  are  relatively  fainter  than  in  accented  syllables, 
but  they  should  not  degenerate  into  the  sounds  of  u  or  i.* 

43.  Short  a  unaccented  when  initial  (as  in  alive)  or  coming  after 
a  consonant  (as  in  caress)  should  have  the  sound  it  has  in  its  easy 
utterance  in  "  Once  a  week."  Unaccented  a  final  or  before  r,  as  in 
comma,  cedar,  &c.,  also  has  this  sound. 

44.  The  unaccented  vowel  in  evil,  drivel,  &c.  (pronounced  e'vl, 
driv'l) ,  is  unsounded ;  but  in  many  other  words  it  is  sounded ;  as, 
anvil,  chapel,  final,  medal,  model,  parcel,  pencil,  revel.  (See  Sar- 
gent's Pronouncing  Spelling-Book,  pp.  50,  51.) 

45.  Short  e  or  i  unaccented  before  n  should  be  sounded  in  the 
following  words:  chicken,  children,  kitchen,  linen,  sloven,  sudden, 
Latm,  matm,  satm,  &c. ;  but  in  many  other  words  it  should  be  silent ; 
as,  dozen,  driven,  even,  golden,  heaven,  kitten,  often,  open,  seven, 
so/ten,  spoken,  basin,  cousin,  raisin,  &c. 

46.  When  short  i  occurs,  without  another  vowel,  in  an  unaccented 
syllable,  before  a  final  consonant  or  before  final  consonants  (except  r, 
or  of  which  r  is  not  one)  it  retains  its  regular  short  sound  pure, 
though  slightly  lessened  in  force  ;  as  in  de'tst,  rub'bish,  &c. 

47.  When  i  ends  a  syllable  immediately  before  the  accent,  it  is 
sometimes  pronounced  long,  as  in  vitality ;  and  sometimes  short,  as 
in  dilute,  where  the  i  takes  nearly  the  sound  of  long  e.  This  sound 
it  also  has  in  terminations  in  -ity,  -ihle,  as  in  sanity,  sensible,  &c. 

48.  The  short  o  unaccented  is  heard  without  stress  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  common,  demon,  heron,  sermon,  summon,  tenon  ;  but  in 
the  following  the  o  should  be  unsounded  :  bacon,  beacon,  deacon,  par- 
don, person,  reason,  treason,  weapon,  &c. 

49.  The  sound  of  long  o  unaccented,  as  in  felloM»,  -widow,  should 
not  be  corrupted  into  the  sound  of  er. 

50.  Long,  diphthongal  u  (as  in  mtite)  is  generally  heard  pure 
when  it  ends  or  forms  a  syllable  (unless  preceded  by  the  sound  of  r) 

*  We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  reformed  system  of  notation  originally 
adopted  in  Sargent's  New  Pronouncing  Spelling-Book,  where  those  unac- 
cented vowel  sounds  whose  quality  is  very  essentially  modified  by  the 
absence  of  accent  have  the  regular  mark  they  would  have  if  accented,  but 
placed  under  instead  of  over  the  letter;  as,  village,  ri'val,  ncc'tar, 

en|e-my,  fu'el,  ferVent,  lier,  o'ver,  in'di-cate,  di-recV, 
na'dir,   col'o-ny,   i'vo-ry,   word,    vig'or,   fiir,  sufphiir, 

pen'u-ry,  nat'ure.  To  indicate  the  modification  caused  by  r  after 
a  long  vowel,  a  slight  alteration  of  the  long  mark  is  emploj^ed,  as  in 

fare,  mere,  ire,  6re,  cure. 
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either  immediately  before  or  after  the  accent,  as  in  mutation,  unite, 
educate,  &c. 

51.  But  in  certain  unaccented  terminations  in  -ure  (as  in  creature, 
nature,  &c.)  long  u,  while  preserving  its  y  element,  loses  a  little  of 
its  sound  of  long  oo,  so  that  these  words  are  pronounced  nearly  as  if 
creat'^yur,  naA'yur. 

52.  y,  when  final  and  unaccented,  in  a  word  or  syllable,  has 
generally  the  sound  of  alphabetic  e  somewhat  shortened,  as  in  cop^, 
dut?/,  &c. 

a,  short  and  unaccented.  —  -4bet,  about,  arise,  afloat,  lament, 
salute,  ^naerica,  stanza. 

Moral,  interval,  regal,  ribald,  foreman,  orphan,  quad- 
rant, remnant,  foremast,  defiance,  reliance. 

Cedar,  circular,  lunar,  popular,  secular,  tabular,  mon- 
arch, hazard,  spikenard,  tankard. 

Citadel,  manager,  probable,  salary,  senator,  affable, 
peaceable,  organize,  realize. 

Apothecary,  luminary,  salutary,  solitary, 
a,  long  and  unaccented,  and  resembling  short  i  in  sound. — 

Adage,  image,  climate,  frigate. 
C,  short  and  unaccented.  —  Gospel,  label,  level,  marvel,  morsel, 
sequel,  travel. 

Absence,  science,  advent,  potent,  anthem,  item,  poem, 
hatred,  kindred,  wicked,  barren,  mitten. 

Actress,  endless,  kindness,  blanket,  hatchet,  ticket,  con- 
fidence, eminent,  settlement. 

Confectionery,  cemetery,  millinery,  stationery, 
e,  long  and  unaccented.  —  Deny,  devout,  elude,  repeat,  secede, 

tenement,  vehement, 
i,  short  and  unaccented.  —  Juvemle,  noun'sh,  repubk'c,  scem'c, 
success^ve,  visU. 

Audible,  capac^ty,  ed^tor,  env^ous,  fals^fy,  mendac^ty, 
mon^tor,  primitive,  specimen. 
O,  short  and  unaccented.  —  Ballot,  flagon,  havoc,  gallop,  scaf- 
fold, collect,  comply. 

Desultory,  monitory,  observatory,  oratory. 
O,  long  and  unaccented.  —  Bayonet,  colony,  domestic,  inter- 
polate, obey,  propose,  violate. 

Arrow,  bellow,  fellow,  follow,  hollow,  mellow,  motto, 
narrow,  potato,  sparrow,  shallow,  tallow. 
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11,  as  in  full,  unaccented.  —  Artfwl,  beautifwl,  dutifwl,  fear- 
fully, graceful,  pitifwl,  usefi^l. 

M,  long  and  diphthongal,  unaccented.  —  Capture,  figure, 
future,  lectwre,  pictJ/re,  statwre,  ventwre. 

y,  short  and  unaccented.  —  Haughty,  merry,  pity,  rarely, 
quarrying,  worrying. 

EXERCISES  IN  CONSONANT  'SOUNDS. 

Let  the  reader  first  pronounce  the  representative  sound  by  itself,  giving, 
if  practicable,  not  merely  its  alphabetic  name,  but  its  true  phonetic  quality, 
and  then  apply  it  to  the  words  offered  as  examples. 

to,  as  in  barb.  —  Babble,  boobj,  cab,  ebb,  imbibe,  lobby,  mob, 
rib,  stab,  web. 

cll,  as  in  chwxch.  —  Chaie,  chamber,  cAeap,  di^c^,  ha^cA, 

marcAing,  milch,  sucA,  toucA,  whicA. 
d,  as  in  did.  —  Z>egrac?e,  eddy,  fade,  giddy,  hod,  lad,  mode, 

nod,  padded,  wedded. 

f,  as  in  fife. — -Far,  feoff,  /ive,  few,  laugh,  emphasis,  off, 

phantom,  ^prophet,  physic,  rough,  sapphire,  tough,  sphere, 
trough. 

g,  as  in  gag.  —  Go,  ghost,  egg,  fog,  yibber,  ^^iyyle,  yimp,  loy, 

plague,  rag,  yague. 
\t,  as  in  Aail.  —  ^igh,  Aymn,  exAaust,  exAibit,  exAort,  inAale, 

perAaps,  reAearse,  whom,  with/^old. 
J,  as  in  jar.  —  Aye,  yem,  yerund,  yibbet,  yibe,  yiblet,  yin, 

huye,  yar,  jelly,  jih,  lodge,  page,  wayer. 
k,  as  in  kirk.  '■ —  AcAe,  arcAitect,  ar^-,  cape,  concA,  disticA,  ecAo, 

flaccid,  Tan,  loch,  coquette,  talk,  walk. 
I,  as  in  V\ly.  —  BaZZ,  ceZZar,  iZZy,  kiZ?i,  Zake,  ZoZZ,  lovely,  lull, 

mellow,  siZZy,  titZe,  woolly. 
in,  as  in  maim.  —  ClimS,  dame,  dracAm,  elm,  lamb,  limn, 

lim'ner,  mime,  murmur, 
n,  as  in  nun.  —  Can,  condign,  gnat,  gnaw,  inn,  ^neel,  known, 

maliyw,  noun,  tannin. 
Ilg',  as  in  ring.  —  Actiwy,  anchor,  anger,  bank,  congress,  con- 
quest, finger,  gany,  lynx,  nothiny,  rank,  si?zyer,  sink,  un- 

thinkiny,  younger. 
P,  as  in  ^ijoe.  —  A^t,  pap,  pomp,  jaopulous,  puppet,  pupil, 

sharp,  slijt>jt?er,  eteep,  vamp. 
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r,  rough  or  trilled  (beginning  a  word  or  syllable  with  or 
without  a  consonant  element).  —  Around,  contrary,  library, 
pray,  rare,  rAubarb,  wrap. 

V,  smooth  or  untrilled  (occurring  as  the  last  consonant,  or 
last  but  one  or  two,  in  a  syllable  or  word).  —  Abhor, 
bare,  energy,  expire,  err,  fir,  hire,  mercy,  mortgage,  mur- 
muring, no?-,  pardon,  torpor,  word. 

S,  as  in  sad.  —  Chasten,  design,  desists,  dose,  hosts,  mass, 
psalm,  scene,  schism,  verbose. 

Sh,  as  in  skj.  —  Chagrin,  cAaise,  charade,  c/^arlatan,  cAicane, 
chivalry,  conscious,  diversion,  machine,  marsh,  musician, 
shall,  shriek,  shrill,  sArub,  special,  sugar,  sure,  version. 

t,  as  in  tent.  —  As^Ama,  briMe,  dancerf,  debt,  drought,  flour- 
ishec?,  indict,  phthisic,  subtle,  ta«er,  taught,  thjme,  victual, 
wrecke</,  yacht. 

til,  aspirate,  as  in  thin.  —  Betro^Aed,  brea^A,  eigh^A,  oath, 

sixth,  thank,  truth,  truths,  twelfth,  withe, 
tfk,  vocal,  as  in  ^Aine.  —  Ba^Ae,  ba^As,  beneath,  bli^Ae,  boo^A, 

boo^As,  mou^A  (when  a  verb),  mou^As,  oaths,  paths,  there, 

thither,    undernea^A,   unshea^Ae,    whi^Aer,    wi^A,  wiMal, 

wi^Aer,  wi^Ahold,  wi/Astand. 
V,  as  in  t- alye.  —  Awarice,  brave,  nerve,  of,  Stephen,  vivid, 

void,  votive,  weave. 
W,  as  in  ivill.  —  (In  one,  once,  the  o  stands  for  the  sound  of 

u  short  as  well  as  w.)    Choir  (kwir),  cwirass  (kive-ras'), 

once,  one,  qwake,  swite  (sivet),  swear,  tvaytvard,  tvine, 

tvormivood. 

Wh,  as  in  tvAit.  —  Whale,  where,  when,  ivAether,  ?vAile,  tvAirl, 

whist,  ivAisper,  tvAite. 
I,  like  ks,  as  in  box.  —  Earcept,  earecute,  eajhume,  complearion, 

nea:t,  sexton,  taxes,  text. 
X,  like  gz,  as  in  exert.  —  Exact,  exalt,  examine,  example, 

exempt,  exhale,  exotic,  anxiety, 
y,  as  in  ^et.  —  Filial,  poniard,  rebellion,  ^^awn,  ^ield,  i/on, 

ponder,  yore,  ^/outh. 
Z,  as  in  zeal.  —  As,  bars,  caves,  disjoin,  dismal,  has,  hussars, 

is,  maze,  nasal,  observes,  possess,  scissors,  seas,  suffuse, 

was,  Xerxes. 

Z,  like  zh,  as  in  assure.  —  Adhesion,  collision,  fusion,  glasier, 
leisure,  osier,  pleasure,  treasure,  vision. 
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53.  Consonant  Combinations.  The  following  exercises 
in  words  contain  nearly  all  the  difficult  consonant  combinations  in 
English  speech.  The  words  should  be  distinctly  and  forcibly  pro- 
nounced. The  combinations,  printed  in  Italics,  may  also  be  pro- 
nounced separately  and  according  to  their  phonetic  quality.  Where 
an  apostrophe  is  placed  in  the  examples,  a  letter  that  should  be  un- 
sounded is  omitted. 

1.  DoomW,  dooni'dst,  tombs,  Imp,  imps,  attempt,  prompts, 
nymph,  com'st,  tlmmp'st,  triumphs,  i^rompfst,  range,  ranged, 
send,  sends,  send'st. 

2.  Fins,  hang'd,  hang'dst,  hangs,  length,  lengths,  yfinh,  wiw/c'c?, 
sinks,  sink'st,  tau^i^,  taunts,  taunfst,  wince,  eanst,  pliw^A,  months. 

3.  YMnch,  ^inch'd,  a\a\.anche,  hwlb,  hulbs,  hold,  holds,  hold'st, 
bulge,  bulged,  Mvhelm,  whelm'd,  whelms,  ialVn,  shelve,  shelved, 
halls,  silk,  silks. 

4.  Mulct,  mulcts,  help,  help'd,  helps,  help'st,  halt,  haWst,  gulf, 
gulfs,  delft,  faJse,  fall'st,  health,  healths,  &lch,  &lch'd,  barb,  barb'st, 
barb'd. 

5.  'Barb'dst,  barbs,  heard,  hearcTst,  herds,  burgh,  burghs, 
urge,  urg'd,  hurl,  hurrsf,  hurl'dst,  hurls,  warm,  warm'st,  warm'd, 
warm'dst,  warms,  warmth. 

6.  Burw,  burn's^,  burrCd,  burn'dst,  burnt,  burns,  eurve,  curv'st, 
eurv'd,  curv'dst,  cm-ves,  wares,  har^,  harks,  hark'st,  hark'd, 
hark^dst,  harp,  harps. 

7.  Harp'st,  harjo'c?,  harp'dsf,  hurt,  hurts,  hurt^st,  turf,  turf'd, 
turfs,  purse,  burs?,  bursts,  hear^A,  hear^As,  hars^,  marcA,  march'd, 
march'dst. 

8.  Pluc^,  ripple,  rippl'st,  rippl'd,  rippVdst,  ripples,  prim, 
crypts,  whijos,  whipp'si,  depth,  depths,  robb'd,  daub'dst,  black, 
trouble,  troubCst,  troubl'd. 

9.  Troubl'dst,  troubles,  brim,  probes,  prob'st,  robs,  robb^st, 
flame,  trifle,  trifVst,  trifVd,  trifl'dst,  frown,  waft,  wafts,  waffst, 
laughs,  laugh'st. 

10.  Fifth,  fifths,  liv^d,  liv' dst,  drivH,  driv'T st,  drivT dsf,  driw7s, 
driv'n,  heav' ns,  eleventh,  lives,  liv' st,  strengthen,  strengthened, 
strengthens. 

11.  'Betrothed,  lengthenedst,  truths,  throb,  wreath'd,  wreaths, 
wreath'st,  settle,  settl'st,  settPd,  settVdst,  settles,  trust,  combats, 
comba^'sf,  kindle,  kindrst. 
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12.  Kindles,  hard\  hard'Ti'sf,  hardWdst,  hard'ns,  dread, 
deeds,  didst,  breadth,  breadths,  truckle,  trncH'st,  tmckl'dst, 
truckles,  black'n. 

13.  'Biack'n'st,  black'n^d,  hlachW dst,  blacPws,  crime,  rock'd, 
acts,  racks,  fagg'd,  fagg'dst,  glow,  mangle,  mangl'st,  mangl'd, 
mangVdst,  mangles,  ^rim,  cra^s,  rigg'st. 

14.  ^S/ay,  nestle,  neslVst,  uestl  d,  nestVdst,  nestles,  smoke,  ski^p, 
S7ieer,  bas'n,  bas'ns,  mask'd,  masks,  mask'st,  screw,  spot,  clasp, 
clasjoW,  clasps,  sphere,  spring,  splash. 

15.  Stay,  insists,  street,  amaz'd,  muzzle,  muzzl'st,  muzzVd, 
muzzVdst,  muzzles,  chasm,  chasms,  pris'w,  reas'nst,  reas'n'd, 
reas'n'dst,  sArink,  pusA'c?,  fetched,  urg'd,  hush'd,  hitch' d. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

54.  By  Pronunciation  we  understand  the  exact  employment,  in 
utterance,  of  the  proper  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  and  accents, 
which  custom  has  estabhshed.  In  its  broader  sense  Pronunciation 
also  includes  Elocution  and  the  right  delivery  of  sentences. 

55.  Errors  of  Prominciation.  Among  the  most  common 
errors  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more  elements  in  a  word  ;  as,  sen's  for 
sends,  fac's  for  facts,  promp's  for  prompts,  sof'ly  for  softly,  hist'ry  for 
history,  &c. 

56.  Do  not  substitute  one  sound  for  another ;  as  in  saying  set 
for  sit,  jest  for  just,  yit  for  yet,  sullar  for  cellar,  crik  for  creek,  srill 
for  shrill,  wen  for  when,  mornin'  for  morning,  feller  for  fellow,  heerd 
for  heard,  herth  for  hearth  (the  ea  as  in  heart),  &c. 

57.  Of  words  ending  in  -el,  -en,  -il,  -in,  or  -on,  those  in  which  the 
unaccented  vowel  ought  to  be  sounded,  as  in  chicken,  civi7,  tendon, 
&c.,  should  be  discriminated  from  those  in  which  it  ought  to  be  silent, 
as  in  often  (of 'n),  heaven  (hev'n),  even  (ev'n),  cousin  (kuz'n),  &c. 

5§.  Do  not  interpose  a  vowel  sound  between  I,  or  s,  and  m  in  such 
words  as  elm,  helm,  chasm,  &c.,  as  if  they  were  elum,  &c. 

59.  Smooth  r  should  not  be  trilled,  as  in  saying /or-rm  for  form; 
nor  should  it  be  suppressed,  as  in  saying. /a?o  for  for,  nus  for  nurse, 
fust  for  first,  wus  for  worse  ;  nor  sounded  where  it  does  not  properly 
belong,  as  in  saying  lawr  for  law. 

60.  Words  in  which  the  digraph  th  has  its  aspirate  sound,  as  in 
thin,  should  be  discriminated  from  those  where  it  has  its  vocal  sound, 
as  in  breathe,  beneath,  -with,  &c. 
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61.  Do  not  interpose  the  sound  of  e  long  after  the  consonants  k 
and  g  hard,  preceding  the  sound  of  i,  as  if  kind  were  ke-ind,  or  guide, 
gee-ide. 

62.  Do  not  pervert  the  sound  of  ou  (as  in  boMnd,  now)  into  eeow 
or  aow,  as  if  cow  were  kaow,  and  county,  kaounty. 

63.  The  pure  sound  of  oi  must  not  be  changed  into  long  t,  as  if 
joint  were  jlnt,  or  oyster,  Ister. 

64.  When  a  word  ends  with  s,  and  the  nex*,  begins  with  s,  the 
sounds  must  be  distinctly  separated;  as,  "The  hosts  still  fought"-, 
"  the  mists  seem  gathering,"  &c. 

65.  Do  not  pervert  the  sound  of  aw  into  or  ;  do  not  say  droring 
for  drawing,  sorring  for  sawing,  &c. 

66.  Accent.  By  Accent  we  mean  the  stress  of  the  voice  on  a 
certain  syllable  of  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable.  W e  show  this 
stress  by  a  mark,  thus  (^)  ;  as,  ex'ple-tive,  mu-se'um,  con-tra-dict'. 

6T.  Several  words  which  are  spelled  alike,. as  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  appear  the  same  when  written  or  printed,  are  distinguished, 
when  spoken,  by  a  difference  of  accent;  as,  a  reb'el,  to  re-bel';  an 
in'sult,  to  in-sult". 

6§.  Eiiipliasis.  As  Accent  is  the  stress  of  the  voice  upon  a 
certain  syllable  of  a  word,  so  Emphasis  is  the  stress  on  a  certain  word 
of  a  sentence.  Thus  the  words  in  Italic  in  the  following  passage 
should  be  emphasized :  "  I  do  not  ask,  I  demand  your  attention." 

69.  The  sense  of  a  sentence  often  depends  on  the  right  placing  of 
the  emphasis.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  Did  you  give  him  a  ripe 
orange  ?  "  the  direct  meaning  may  be  taken  in  seven  different  ways, 
according  as  the  emphasis  is  bestowed  on  the  seven  words  separately. 
We  sometimes  indicate  emphatic  words  in  print  by  putting  them  in 
Italic. 

70.  Pause.  Pauses  are  suspensions  of  the  voice  in  delivery. 
Slight  pauses,  in  reading,  must  often  be  made  at  places  where  there 
are  no  punctuation-marks ;  thus  :  "  The  general  who  commanded 
the  army  was  slain."  Here  there  should  be  a  slight  pause  after 
army,  although  there  is  no  punctuation-mark. 

Vl.  Inflection.  Inflection  is  the  change  of  tone  suitable  for 
the  expressions  of  certain  ideas.  In  the  question,  "  Was  it  John,  or 
was  it  James  ?  "  we  perceive  there  is  a  very  decided  difference  in 
the  tone  which  we  apply  to  the  utterance  of  the  two  names.  The 
one  is  the  Rising  inflection,  the  other  the  Falling  inflection. 

VS.  In  every  part  of  a  discourse,  this  upward  or  downward  slide 
of  the  voice  suggests,  either  that  the  speaker  has  not,  or  has,  finished 
the  sentenea. 
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73,  The  upward  or  Rising  inflection  is  usually  indicated  by  an 
acute  accent  (''),  and  the  downward  or  Falling  inflection  by  the 
grave  accent  (^). 

74:*  The  Rising  inflection  is  that  tone  which  we  give  to  what  is 
incomplete  or  suspended;  as,  "  Did  he  say  No'?"  It  is  the  tone  of 
doubt  or  entreaty. 

7^,  The  pause  of  suspension,  in  incomplete  sentences,  denoting 
that  the  sense  is  unfinished,  generally  takes  the  Rising  inflection  ;  as, 
"  The  young',  the  healthy',  and  the  prosperous'  should  not  presume 
on  their  advantages'." 

7G,  The  Falling  inflection  is  the  tone  of  completeness  and  deter- 
mination. Whenever  the  sense  is  complete,  whether  at  the  close  or 
any  other  part  of  a  sentence,  the  Falling  inflection  should  be  em- 
ployed ;  as,  "  Live  weir."  "  As  you  value  peace  of  mind,  cultivate 
the  love  of  truth' ;  be  always  direct  and  consistent'." 

77*  Indirect  questions,  or  those  commencing  with  an  adverb  or 
pronoun,  and  which  cannot  be  grammatically  answered  by  a  simple 
yes  or  no,  generally  take  the  Falling  inflection  ;  and  so  do  the  an- 
swers to  such  questions ;  as,  "  Where  is  he  going'  ? "  —  "I  don't 
know'." 

78.  When  exclamatory  sentences  become  questions,  or  are  ex- 
pressive of  tender  emotions,  they  usually  take  the  Rising  inflection  ; 
as,  "  They  planted  by  your  care'  ?  "  —  "  O' !  my  son  Absalom' !  " 
But  passion  and  emphasis  break  through  all  the  rules  that  can  be 
laid  down  for  inflection. 

79,  When  the  indirect  question  is  not  understood,  and  a  repeti- 
tion is  required,  it  takes  the  Rising  inflection ;  as,  "  Whose  book  is 
it'  ?  "  —  "  Mine'."  —  "  Whose,  did  you  say'  ?  " 

§0.  Language  of  deep  emotion,  of  authority,  surprise,  denuncia- 
tion, or  terror,  generally  takes  the  Falling  inflection  ;  as,  "  Me  mis- 
erable' ! "  —  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man' ! " 

81.  Words  and  clauses  connected  by  the  disjunctive  or,  generally 
require  the  Rising  inflection  before,  and  the  Falling  after  it ;  as, 
"  Shall  we  go'  or  stay'  ?  " 

82.  Circumflex.  The  Circumflex  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
inflections.  The  Falling,  followed  by  the  Rising,  may  be  indicated 
to  the  eye  thus  C^)  ;  the  Rising,  followed  by  the  Falling,  thus  C^). 
These  tones  are  used  in  the  language  of  irony  and  derision,  or  of 
contrast.  We  have  examples  of  both  in  the  following  :  "  Hear  him, 
my  lord ;  he  is  wondrous  condescending." 

83.  Monotone.    When  no  inflection  is  used,  a  monotone,  or 
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sameness  of  tone,  is  produced.  This,  though  generally  to  be  avoided, 
is  sometimes  appropriate  and  impressive,  especially  in  sublime  or 
solemn  passages. 

84.  Parenthesis.  Parenthetical  sentences  require  the  tone  to 
be  somewhat  monotonous,  and  the  rate  of  utterance  rather  more 
rapid  than  in  the  principal  sentence.  The  parenthesis  also  requires 
a  slight  pause  both  before  and  after  it ;  as,  "  He  said  (and  I  believed 
him)  the  enemy  were  ten  thousand  strong." 

EXAMPLES  OE  EMPHASIS. 

1.  Shall  we  walk  to-day,  or  ride  7 

2.  You  are  here  to  Jight,  not  to  rail. 

3.  "What  they  learn  in  hooks,  I  learn  in  action. 

4.  I  said  an  older  soldier,  not  a  better. 

5.  'T  is  easier  to  preach  than  to  practice. 

6.  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ? 

7.  They,  by  a  strange  frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for 
plunder,  and  extended  rule;  we,  for  our  country,  our  altars, 
and  our  homes. 

8.  Gone  to  be  married  f  gone  to  swear  a  peace  ? 

False  blood  to  false  blood  joined  ?    Gone  to  be  friends  f 

9.  You  say  that  you  have  bought  the  country.  Bought  it ! 
Yes;  of  whom'?  Of  the  poor  trembling  natives,  who  knew 
that  refusal  would  be  vain. 

10.  Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 
Must  we  but  blush  ?  —  Our  fathers  bled. 
11.  Hereditary  bondmen,  know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  ? 

12.  An  hour  passed  on  —  the  Turk  awoke  ; 
That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 

He  woke  to  hear  his  sentry's  shriek, 

To  arms!  They  come!  The  Greek!  The  Greek! 

13.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me, 
Never  pray  more  ;  abandon  all  remorse; 
On  Horror's  head  horrors  accumulate ; 

Do  deeds  to  make  Heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazed. 

14.  When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
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Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  in  pieces. 

15.  Did  not  the  Sibyl  say,  a  fool  should  set  Rome  free?  / 
am  that  fool.  Brutus  bids  Rome  be  free  !  On,  Romans,  on  ! 
The  fool  shall  set  you  free. 

16.  Here,  soldiers,  you  must  either  conquer  or  die.  There 
is  nothing  left  to  us  but  our  swords.  There  is  no  alternative, 
but  victory  or  death ;  and  if  it  must  be  death,  who  would  not 
rather  encounter  it  in  battle  than  mflightl 

17.  Is 't  death  to  fall  for  Freedom's  right  ?  — 
He 's  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  light ! 
And  murder  sullies,  in  Heaven's  sight, 

The  sword  he  draws :  — 
What  can  alone  ennoble  fight  ? 

A  noble  cause  ! 

18.  Let  the  consequences  be  what  they  will,  /  am  careless. 
No  man  can  suffer  too  much,  and  no  man  can  fall  too  soon,  if 
he  suffer,  or  if  he  fall,  in  defense  of  the  liberties  and  constitu- 
tion of  his  country. 

19.  Without  Union,  our  independence  and  liberty  would 
never  have  been  achieved ;  without  Union,  they  can  never  be 
maintained. 

20.  Let  him  go.  I  remain.  I  am,  where  I  ever  have  been, 
and  ever  mean  to  be.  Here,  standing  on  the  platform  of  the 
general  Constitution,  —  a  platform  hroad  enough,  and  firm 
enough,  to  uphold  every  interest  of  the  whole  country,  —  / 
shall  still  be  found. 

21.  I^o;  but  not  to  leap  the  gulf  alone. 

I  go  ;  but,  when  I  come,  't  will  be  the  burst 
Of  ocean  in  the  earthquake,  —  rolling  back 
In  swift  and  mountainous  ruin. 

22.  We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one  ; 

We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  'purpose  ; 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country. 

23.  With  dying  hand,  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted,  "  Victory!  " 
"  Charge,  Chester,  charge  !    On,  Stanley,  on ! " 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 
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24.  A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liherty 

Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

25.  He  that  trusts  you, 

Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  . .  .  hares  ; 
Where  foxes,  geese. 

EXAMPLES  OF  INFLECTION. 

1.  Have  ye  not  known'  ?    Have  ye  not  heard'  ? 

2.  Hath  it  not  been  told  you  from  the  begin'ning  ? 

3.  Where  shall  we  go'?    What  shall  we  do7 

4.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that 's  almost  in  the  shape  of  a 
camel'  ? 

5.  Officers',  soldiers',  friends',  Americans',  our  country  must 
be  free\ 

6.  Does  the  President  deserve  praise'  or  blame'  ? 

7.  Can  youth',  or  strength',  or  honor',  or  pleasure',  satisfy 
the  soul'? 

8.  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  springs  of  the  sea'?  or  hast 
thou  walked  in  search  of  the  depths'  ? 

9.  Who  gave  you  that  rose'  ?    My  sister'. 

10.  I  have  seen  the  effects  of  love'  and  hatred',  joy'  and 
grief,  hope'  and  despair'. 

11.  The  first  object  of  a  true  zeal  is  that  we  may  do  right', 
not  that  we  may  prosper'. 

12.  O  my  son  Absalom'!  My  son',  my  son  Absalom'! 
Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee',  Absalom',  my  son',  my  son' ! 

13.  Go  to  the  ant^,  thou  sluggard ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise'. 

14.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man' !  How  noble  in  reason' ! 
How  infinite  in  faculties' ! 

15.  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love',  joy',  peace',  long- 
suffering',  gentleness',  goodness',  faith',  meekness',  temperance'. 

16.  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay 
down  my  arms  - —  never' !  never' !  never' ! 

17.  Come,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  fields';  let  us  see  how  the 
flowers  spring' ;  let  us  listen  to  the  warbling  of  the  birds',  and 
sport  ourselves  on  the  new-made  hay'. 
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18.  How  sleep  the  brave^  who  sink  to  rest 
With  all  their  country's  wishes  blesf ! 
19.  Still,  Freedom,  still',  thy  banner,  torn  but  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thunder-cloud  before  the  wind\ 

20.  The  rocks  crumble';  the  leaves  fade';  the  tree  falls\ 
and  the  grass  withers.' 

21.  It  is  this  depth',  this  weight',  this  elevation  of  principle', 
tliis  purity  of  motive',  which  makes  them  the  admiration  of  the 
world'. 

22.  What' !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den', 

And  fright'  him  there  ?  and  make  him  trem'ble  there  ? 

23.  What  is  your  name'  ?  Peter  Hurdle',  sir.  How  old'  are 
you?  Eight  years  old  next  June'.  How  long  have  you  been' 
here?  Ever  since  six  o'clock  this  morning'.  Are  you  not 
hungry'?    Yes,  sir',  but  I  shall  go  to  din'ner  soon. 

24.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity' ; 
Which,  like  the  toad',  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel'  in  its  head'. 

25.  The  temples  of  the  gods',  the  all-viewing  heavens', 
The  gods  themselves',  shall  justify  the  cry', 

And  swell  the  general  sound'  —  Revenge' !  Eevenge' ! 

26.  Daughter  of  Faith',  awake' !  arise' !  illume 
The  dread  unknown',  the  chaos  of  the  tomb'. 

27.  Go,  say  to  those  who  sent  you',  that  we  are  here  by 
the  power  of  the  peo'ple,  and  that  we  will  not  be  driven  hence 
save  by  the  power  of  the  bay  onet. 

28.  We  welcome  you  to  the  treasures  of  sci'ence  and  the 
delights  of  learning.  We  welcome  you  to  the  immeasurable 
blessings  of  rational  exist' ence,  the  immortal  hope  of  Christian'- 
ity,  and  the  light  of  everlasting  truth'. 

EXAMPLES  OF  CIKCUMFLEX. 

1.  They  tell  us  to  be  moderate ;  but  they,  they  are  to  revel 
in  profusion. 

2.  The^'y  follow  an  adventurer  whom  they  fe^ar,  and  obey  a 
power  which  they  hate ;  we  serve  a  monarch  whom  we  lo:'  ve, 
—  a  God  whom  we  adore. 
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3.  Some  have  sneeringly  asked,  Are  the  Americans  too 
po^or  to  pay  a  few  pounds  on  stamped  paper  ? 

4.  They  will  give  us  "  peace  " ;  yes ;  such  peace  as  the  wo^lf 
gives  to  the  lamb. 

5.  Tried  and  convicted  "  trai^tor  "  ?   Who  says  this  ? 
Who  '11  prove  it,  at  his  peril,  on  my  head  ? 
Ban'^ished  ?  "    I  thank  you  for 't.  It  breaks  my  chain. 

EXAMPLES  OF  MONOTONE. 

1.  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  made 
all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face ; 
the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  not 
discern  the  form  thereof :  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes ; 
there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice,  saying,  Shall  mortal 
man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than 
his  Maker? 

2.  O  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my 
fathers,  —  whence  are  thy  beams,  O  Sun !  thy  everlasting  light? 
Thou  comest  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty ;  the  stars  hide  them- 
selves in  the  sky ;  the  moon,  pale  and  cold,  sinks  in  the  west- 
ern wave.  But  thou  thyself  movest  alone ;  who  can  be  a  com- 
panion of  thy  course  ? 

3.  In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells 
Where  heavenly  pensive  Contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-musing  Melancholy  reigns,  — 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins  ? 

4.  The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years. 

5.  Creation  sleeps.    'T  is  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause  !  prophetic  of  her  end. 

EXAMPLES  OF  PARENTHESIS. 
1.  If  there 's  a  power  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,)  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
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2.  Let  us  (since  life  can  little  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die) 
Expatiate  free  o'er  all.  this  scene  of  man ; 
A  mighty  maze !  but  not  without  a  plan, 
3.  Pride,  in  some  disguise  or  other  (often  a  secret  to  the 
proud  man  himself)  is  the  most  ordinary  spring  of  action 
among  men. 

4.  Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase  1) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
(Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom,) 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold. 
And,  to  the  presence  in  the  room,  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ?  "    The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"  And  is  mine  one  ?  "  asked  Abou.  —  "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spake  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still ;  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 
The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blest:  — 
And  lo !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest ! 

PRONUNCIATION  MARKS. 

To  indicate  the  sounds  of  certain  letters,  the  marks  attached  to 
them  in  the  following  words  are  occasionally  used: 
Fate,  fat,  fare,  bar,  ask,  call. 
Mete,  met,  there,  her. 
Pine,  pm,  pique,  bird. 
Note,  nSt,  move,  nSr,  son. 
Ciibe,  cub,  rude,  biill. 
With,  this,  giant,  ^et. 


LESSONS  IN  READING. 


Col'um-bine,  a  plant.  TXM-BoUR-iNE',  a  shallow  drum  with 

Season  (se'zn),  one  of  the  four  divisions  only  ojie  skin,  and  having  bells  at  the 
ol  the  year.  sides. 


1.  "  Which  season  of  the  year  do  you  prefer  1 "  asked 
a  kind  father  of  his  four  children.  | "  Now,  do  not  all 
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speak  at  once/  You,  Henry,  answer  first.'i(  Henry  was 
about  ten  years  old.  f   He  was  the  owner  of  a  new  sled 
and  a  new  pair  of  skates.  ^  So  he  replied  :  |"  I  love  the 
winter  best  I  for  then  I  can  slide, |  and  skate and  coast,  \ 
and  build  forts  of  snow." 

2.  "  You  might  have  added, |'  said  his  father,  ^"  that 
in  winter  you  have  time  to  sit  by  the  fireside  on  a  stormy 
evening,';  and  read  or  study.  ^  But  you  forget  a  good  part 
of  the  debt  you  owe  to  winter.  ^  Now, , Mary ^  what  reply 
can  you  make  to  my  question  ?  " 

3.  "  I  can  say  I  love  the  spring  best,''  said  Mary ; 
^'  for  then  the  air  is  not  so  frosty  and  then  we  can 
walk  in  the  woods  and  pick  violets  and  columbines. 
Springy  too  J;  is  the  season  of  blossoms.  How  pleasant 
it  is  to  see  the  apple-trees|  and  peach-trees .  in  full 
bloom !  " 

4.  "  Yes,''  said  her  father,  ^'  it  is  pleasant,ttoo,  to  hear 
the  birds  sing  early  in  the  morning  while  they  are  build- 
ing their  nests.'  What  a  twittering  they  make  !  It  is 
pleasant  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  young  leaves  on  - 
the  trees/  and  to  see  how  the  grass  grows  greener  every 
day.  But  John  wants  to  say  something,  what  is  it,  \ 
John?" 

5.  "  Pleasanter  to  me,'f  said  John,[  "  than  either 
winter  or  spring/  is  the  warm/  glad  summer-time. 
Then  you  can  be  out  of  doors  all  day  without  feeling 
cold.  Then  you  can  pick  berries  on  the  borders  of  the 
woods,  and  smell  the  sweet  new-made  hay  in  the  mead- 
ows.|  Then  you  can  swim  and  saili  and  have  a  good  time 
generally."  ' 
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6.  "Yes,'?  said  his  father,  "but  we  ought  to  think 
of  something  besides  having  a  good  time  generally./ 
We  ought  to  think  of  improving  our  mindS|'  of  gaining 
knowledge^  of  doing  good  to  those  who  need  to  be 
helped  or  guided.  ^  As  we  grow  older  we  shall  find  that 
our  best  times  are  those  we  have  spent  in  making  others 
happy.  /  Now, /Ruth,*  it  is  your  turn  to  speak./  Which 
season  do  i/ou  love  best  ?  " 

7.  "I  love  best  the  autumn,'|'  replied  little  Euth  ;| 
"  the  season  we  are  now  enjoying.  ^  The  merry  autumn 
days  are  the  days  for  me.  ^  Now  the  fruits  are  all  ripei 
0,U  do  so  love  peaches  and  pears  and  grapes  !|  I  so 
love  to  see  the  yellow  corn  on  the  hill-side  |  Here  is  a 
picture  of  autumn.  \  Is  it  not  pretty  ?^."  —  "  Explain  it 
to  us^,  Ruthf'  said  her  father. 

8.  '"The  scene  I  you  observe,  is  in  Italy  |"  Ruth  re- 
plied. \  "  First  comes  a  woman  leading  a  boy ,j  who  has 
his  left  hand  on  the  back  of  a  goat.t  The  woman  car- 
ries on  her  head  a  basket  piled  high  with  grapes  and 
leaves  ;  and  behind  her  follows  a  man  bearing  a  basket 
full  of  the  same  fruit,j  on  his  shoulder." 

9.  "  What  more  do  you  see  ? "  asked  her  father. 
"  I  see,|'  said  Ruth,  |"  a  girl  who  has  a  small  basket  of 
grapes  in  her  right  hand  3  and  behind  her  a  girl  who  is 
playing  on  a  tambourine. |  Very  happy  and  merry  they 
all  seem  to  be.  i  Will  you  not  agree  with  me,  father,{ 
that  autumn  is  the  best  of  the  seasons  ?  " 

10.  "  Each  season  is  best  in  its  time,,  little  Ruth,V 
replied  the  father,  f  All  of  them  speak  the  goodness 
of  our  Heavenly  Parent.,   If  it  were  all  the  time  spring 
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or  all  the  time  autumn,  we  should  not  enjoy  either 
season  so  much  as  we  do  now.  (  Let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  the  affairs  of  this  life  are  ordered  by  One  whose 
wisdom  is  far  above  our  wisdom,  and  whose  love  is  far 
above  our  love.\  In  this  thought  let  us  be  conten^  and 
try  to  do  our  duty." 


In  ^neath,  a  contraction  of  beneath,  th  has  its  vocal  sound,  as  in  breathe.  Do  not  say 
valuable  for  valuable.    See  §  39.    See  in  Explanatory  Index,  NERO,  Plato. 


1.  Happiness.  —  Many  persons  go  abroad  for  happi- 
ness, instead  of  seeking  it  where,|if  anywhere,  it  must 
be  found,  —  within  themselves.^  So  have  I  seen  an  ab- 
sent-minded man  hunt  for  his  hat  while  it  was  in  his 
hand  or  on  his  head. 

2.  How  TO  TREAT  Slanderj  —  Whenever  any  one 
speaks  ill  of  you,  do  not  be  angry,-  but  contradict  your 
slanderer  by  your  actions..  Plato,  hearing  that  certain 
persons  said  he  was  a  very  bad  man,  replied,  "  I  shall 
take  care  so  to  live  that  nobody  will  believe  them." 

3.  Yalue  of  Time.; — As  every  thread  of  gold  is 
valuable  I  so  is  every  moment  of  time  ;|  and  as  it  would 
be  great  folly  to  shoe  horses,,  as  Nero  did,  with  gold,  so 
is  it  equal  folly  to  spend  time  in  trifles. 

4.  One  Falsehood  leads  to  Many.^ — He  who  tells 
a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  great  a  task  he  undertakes  ;  for 
he  must  be  forced  to  invent  twenty  more  to  maintain 


II.  — SELECT  SENTENCES. 


Con-ceived',  imagined. 
De-ferred',  put  off. 
Meet,  fit ;  proper. 


In  -st£ad,  in  the  stead. 
SlXn'der-er,  a  defanier. 
ViN-Dic'TlVE,  revengeful. 


SELECT  SENTENCES. 
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that  one  \  and  every  one  of  those  twenty  will  breed  still 
others. 

5.  Health,  -v-  0  blessed  health  !|  Thou  art  above  all 
gold  and  treasure  !»  He  that  has  thee  has  little  more  to 
wish  for ;!  and  he  that  is  so  wretched  as  to  want  thee 
wants  what  no  wordly  good  can  make  up  for  j 

6.  Duty  op  Civility.  —  Be  civil  to  all  men,  how- 
ever humble  their  station  may  be.i  A  man  has  no  more 
right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing  than  to  act  one  j  no  more 
right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another^  than  to  knock  him 
down. 

7.  True  Venerableness.  —  Honorable  age  is  not  that 
which  standeth  in  length  of  time, |  nor  that  which  is 
measured  by  number  of  years  ^  but  wisdom  is  the  gray 
hair  to  a  man|  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age. 

8.  A  Promise.  —  A  promise  should  be  given  with 
caution, and  kept  with  carcj  A  promise  should  be 
made  by  the  hearty  and  remembered  by  the  head,  i  A 
promise  delayed  is  justice  deferred:^  A  promise  neg- 
lected is  an  untruth  told. ,  A  promise  attended  to  is 
a  debt  paid. 

9.  Best  Kind  op  Revenge.  —  Do  not  cherish  vindic- 
tive thoughts.  A  person  who  conceived  that  he  had 
been  injured  by  another  once  asked  what  course  he 
should  take  to  be  revenged  of  his  enemy "  Become 
a  good  man|'  replied  a  hearer. 

10.  Regulate  your  Thoughts.  —  The  best  way  of 
getting  rid  of  bad  thoughts  is  to  occupy  your  mind  with 
good  thoughts.  \  O  my  son|  be  quick  to  banish  all  im- 
pure imaginations, J  which  do  but  defile  and  enfeeble  the 
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soul.  [  Thrust  them  away,  i  Give  them  not  a  moment's 
entertainment. 

"  Trample  thy  proud  lusts  proudly  'neath  thy  feet, 
And  stand  erect,  as  for  a  heaven-born  one  is  meet ! " 


111.  — DEEDS  OF  KINDNESS. 


Suppose  the  little  cowslip 

Should  hang  its  golden  cup 
And  say,;  "  I 'm  such  a  tiny  flower, 

I 'd  better  not  grow  up  "  ; 
How  many  a  weary  traveler 

Would  miss  its  fragrant  smell ! 
How  many  a  little  child  would  grieve 

To  lose  it  from  the  dell ! 

Suppose  the  glittering  dew-drop 

Upon  the  grass  should  say, 
"  What  can  a  little  dew-drop  do  ? 

I 'd  better  roll  away  "  ; 
The  blade  on  which  it  rested, 

Before  the  day  was  done, 
Without  a  drop  to  moisten  it 

Would  wither  in  the  sun. 

Suppose  the  little  breezes 

Upon  a  summer's  day 
Should  think  themselves  too  slight  to  cool 

The  traveler  on  his  way  ; 


Cow'sLtp,  a  spring  flower. 

Dell,  a  small  valley. 

Golden  (gold'n),  like,  or  of,  gold. 


Ti'ny,  very  small. 

TrA v'el-er,  or  Trav'EL-leu,  one  who 
travels. 


SCENE  m  A  MENAGEEIE. 
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Who  would  not  miss  the  smallest 
And  softest  ones  that  blow, 

And  think  they  made  a  great  mistake 
If  they  were  talking  so  ? 

How  many  deeds  of  kindness 

A  little  child  may  do, 
Although  it  has  so  little  strength, 

And  little  wisdom  too ! 
It  needs  a  loving  spirit, 

Much  more  than  strength,  to  prove 
How  many  things  a  child  may  do 

For  others,  by  its  love. 


\Y.  — SCENE  IN  A  MENAGERIE. 


C^m'bX*,  a  fight. 

Ex-Xs'pfiR-AT-£D,  (egz-),  provoked. 
Fe-ro'cioDs,  fierce  ;  wild. 
Humble  (huiii'bl,  or  um'bl),  lowly. 
La'ma,  or  Lla'ma,  a  small  species  of 
camel.  \ 


Menagerie  (men-azh'e-ry),  a  place 
where  wild  beasts  are  kept. 

Noose  (nooz,  or  iioos)  a  running  knot. 

Rafx'er,  a  roof-timber. 

Sagacious  (sa-ga'shiis),  quick  of  scent ; 
whence,  acute ;  intelligent. 


1.  Not  long  since,Un  a  menagerie  of  wild  animals,  a 
tigress  broke  out  of  her  cage  during  the  absence  of  the 
keeper  at  dinner.  The  ferocious  beast  sprang  at  a 
lama|  killed  and  was  sucking  its  blood,  when  the 
keeper  entered. 

2.  The  man's  first  movement  was  to  fling  a  noose 
over  the  head  of  the  tigress  ;|  but  before  he  could  do 
this^!  she  turned  and  prepared  to  spring.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  extreme  peril. 

3.  The  eyes  of  the  tigress  flashed  fire,  and  her 

2*  c 
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opened  jaws  threatened  death.  The  keeper  knew  not 
what  to  do.^  He  had  but  a  moment  in  which  to  decide. 
In  tliat  moment  he  darted  beliind  an  elephant^  which 
stood  near  by. 

4.  Tlie  sagacious  animal  seemed  to  comprehend 
what  was  going  on.;  He  was  calm^  but  vigilant./  The 
tigress,' raising  herself  on  her  hind  feetj  sprang  with  her 
utmost  force,'  and  was  bounding  by  in  pursuit  of  the 
keeper,!  when  the  elephant  put  forth  his  trunk^  seized 
the  furious  beast^  and  pitched  her  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  apartment. 

5.  All  the  animals  were  by  this  time  in  a  state  of 
commotion.  I  The  monkeys  jumped  for  their  lives, tand 
chattered  wildly^  The  baboons  scampered  up  the  raft- 
ers and  there  held  on,  looking  down  and  winking  at 
the  enraged  tigress  as  she  rose  from  her  fall..-  The  ele- 
phant maintained  his  composure,  and  the  lion  looked 
on  with  dignity  from  his  cage. 

6.  The  savage  tigress  seemed  resolved  not  to  give 
up  the  combat.  She  was  creeping  alongj  as  if  to  renew 
the  attack,,  when  the  keeper  thought  he  would  get  on 
the  elephant's  back|  and  commanded  him  to  place  him 
there.  This  the  sagacious  animal  did,  with  a  single 
toss  of  his  trunk. 

7.  The  tigress  was  exasperated  at  seeing  the  man 
thus  put  out  of  her  reach.  She  drew  back^  and  made  - 
another  spring  at  him,  but  the  elephant  caught  her 
midway!,  and  hurled  her  with  great  force  against  the 
wall.^  Bruised  and  humbled,  she  gave  up  the  fight 
after  this,  and  slunk  back  quietly  into  her  cage,  with- 
out doing  any  more  mischief. 


THE  TEUE  STORY  OF  WHITTINGTON. 
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Y.—  THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  WHITTINGTON. 


Ac-c6st'£d,  spoke  first  to. 
Ap-pren'tice,  one  bound  to  a  master  for 

a  term  of  years  to  learn  an  art  or  trade. 
C'lv'ic,  pertaining  to  a  city. 
Knight  (nlte),  one  on  whom  an  honor  is 


conferred  by  royalty,  entitling  him  to  bo 

addressed  as  Sir. 
Mayor  (ma'er,  or  mSre),  the  chief  officer 

of  a  city. 
Mer'cer,  a  dealer  in  silks. 


Pronounce  Hugh,  hu  ;  the  a  in  parents,  like  a  in  pare. 

1.  More  than  four  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  ui 
a  village  of  England  a  boy  named  Richard  Whittington. 
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His  parents,  who  were  quite  poor/  died  while  he  was 
yet  a  child..  Not  wishing  to  be  a  burden  to  any  one, 
he  thought  he  would  go  to  London  and  seek  employ- 
ment. ;  So  he  put  a  few  articles  of  dress  in  a  bag, 
and,  with  a  stout  stick  under  his  arm»,  set  forth  on  his 
journey. 

2.  It  was  a  long  and  weary  walk  for  him  in  those 
days^  and  sometimes  he  felt  almost  famished  for  want 
of  food.  At  Higligate,  within  view  of  London,^  he  sat 
down  on  a  rock  by  the  road-side.'^  He  felt  so  sad  and 
hungry  that  he  could  hardly  keep  from  weeping.  He 
threw  his  bag  and  stick  on  the  ground,]  and  wished 
he  were  back  in  the  village  where  he  was  born. 

3.  "  There,"  thought  he  to  himself,^"  there;  in  that 
quiet  village,^  are  at  least  the  graves  of  my  parents. 
There  I  can  find  persons  who  knew  and  respected  them, 
and  who  will  give  me  work  enough  to  keep  me  from 
starving.  I  Yes,  I  think  I  will  go  back.1'  Richard 
turned  his  face  in  the  direction  of  his  old  home,  and 
rose  from  his  seat.^  But  suddenly  he  heard  the  Bow 
bells  chiming,  and  sat  down  again  and  listened. 

4.  He  listened  for  some  minutes,f  sitting  with  up- 
raised finger  in  the  attitude  of  one  whose  senses  are  all 
absorbed  in  the  one  sense  of  hearing.,'  And  he  smiled 
while  he  listened ;  for  he  fancied  that  the  bells  suited 
their  chiming  to  these  words  :  "  Turn  again,--  Whit- 
tington,' Lord  Mayor  of  London." 

5.  Very  slight  causes  will  sometimes  influence  us 
strongly  for  good  or  for  evil.^  Richard  had  probably; 
in  his  day-dreams|  been  thinking  how  many  a  poor  boy 
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had,^  by  industry^  fidelity,!  and  strict  attention  to  duty, 
risen  to  offices  of  high  trust.  |  "  Why  might  not  a  poor 
boy  rise  even  to  be  Lord  Mayor  ?  perhaps  he  had 
thought. 

6.  How  hard  it  was  to  give  up  all  these  hopes  of 
advancement^  and  go  back  to  his  native  village  I  And 
so, I  while  he  was  hesitating,|  the  very  bells|  as  they 
chimed/  seemed  to  protest  against  his  faint-hearted  re- 
solve/ and  to  cry  out  to  him,-  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, I'  Turn  again|  Whittington,,^  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don." 

7.  And  he  did  turn.|  He  took  up  his  bundle  and 
stick, ]and  walked  on  to  London.?  He  saw  a  mercer's 
shop.*  On  the  sign  over  the  door  was  the  name  of 
Hugh  riTZWARDEN.|  Richard  paused  and  looked  in  at 
the  windows,  and  at  last|^  boldly  entering  the  shop,,  ac- 
costed Mr./  Fitzwarden^  and  told  his  story. 

8.  The  good  mercer  was  pleased  with  Richard's 
frank  and  respectful  manner,;  and  his  bright,/  pleasant 
face..  So  he  said  to  him,  "  I  will  take  you  on  trial,  my 
lad.  If  you  are  diligent,  honest,  and  attentive,,  be  sure 
you  will  prosper,  and  we  shall  agree  very  well.?  So 
Richard  became  the  mercer's  apprentice. 

9.  Richard's  first  care  was  to  be  strictly  honest ;  his 
next,'^  to  look  closely  after  the  interests  of  his  master, 
and  to  grudge  no  labor  spent  in  his  service.  So  well 
did  he  succeed  in  these  determinations,^, that  Mr./Fitz- 
warden  grew  very  fond  of  him,;  and  encouraged  an 
attachment  which  he  saw  springing  up  between  his 
only  daughter,  AlicCj  and  the  youth. 
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10.  So  Richard  at  last  became  the  good  mercer's 
son-in-law.  A  few  years  afterward  he  was  made  a 
partner  in  the  business.  So  much  skill  and  probity  did 
he  show  in  all  his  dealings,  that  he  gained  a  high  char- 
acter among  the  merchants  5  and  before  he  was  forty 
years  old,  when  the  citizens  were  looking  round  for  a 
candidate  for  their  highest  civic  ofiice,  one  tradesman 
said  to  another,  "  If  we  could  have  Richard  Whitting- 
ton  for  our  Mayor,^  we  should  be  sure  of  having  an 
honest  man." 

11.  That 's  a  good  idea,"  said  the  other  tradesman. 
"  There  's  no  dealer  in  all  London  I  would  trust  so 
soon  as  I  would  Whittington,  I  never  knew  him  to  do 
a  mean  thing.;  Why^  sir^'just  before  last  Christmas  I 
sold  him  a  lot  of  damaged  silk,  1 —  at  leastj  I  thought  it 
was  damaged,  f  But  Whittington  found  it  was  much 
better  than  I  had  represented,  and  so,,  what  does  he  do 
but  come  and  tell  me  the  fact,  and  insist  on  paying  me 
a  full  price  for  the  article  ?  That 's  the  kind  of  honesty 
I  like." 

12.  And  so  it  happened  that  when  Whittington's 
name  was  mentioned,  all  the  merchants  said  he  was  a 
very  fit  man  to  be  Lord  Mayor,  and  he  was  accordingly 
elected  without  any  difficulty.  Three  several  times  he  , 
filled  the  office.  He  founded  some  of  the  best  chari- 
table institutions  of  the  city.  King  Henry  made  him  a 
knight  under  the  title  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington. 

13.  But  Sir  Richard  was  not  puffed  up  by  his  suc- 
cess. He  was  quite  as  plain  and  good  a  man  as  when 
he  was  simple  Richard.    He  felt  that  he  was  merely  a 
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steward  of  the  bounties  which  Protidence  had  com- 
mitted to  him/  He  prized  wealth  only  as  it  enabled 
him  to  help  the  needy  and  afflicted./  The  rock  is  still 
shown  in  Highgate/ where  he  sat  down,  and  fancied 
that  Bow  bells  rang  out  those  words  of  cheer "  Turn 
again  ^  Whittingtoi^J  Lord  Mayor  of  London  y  Turn 
again,  turn  again^  turn  again,,  Whittington^  Lord  Mayoi 
of  London ! " 


Y1.  —  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

CURTIS. 

EUR'OPE  (u'rup),  one  of  the  great  divi-  i  In-ex-t1S'guish-X-ble,  not  capable  of 
sions  of  the  globe.  )    being  put  out. 

See  Section  37,  page  11,  in  regard  to  the  sound  of  a  in  osft,  last,  &c.  Do  not  pro- 
nounce sky  as  if  it  were  ske-i.   Give  the  final  y  its  pure  sound  of  long  i. 

I. 

At  last,  at  last,  O  Stars  and  Stripes ! 

Touched  in  your  birth  by  Freedom's  flame, 
Your  purifying  lightning  wipes 

Out  from  our  history  its  shame. 

II. 

Stand  to  your  faith,  America ! 

Sad  Europe,  listen  to  our  call ! 
Up  to  your  manhood,  Africa ! 

That  gracious  flag  floats  over  all. 

III. 

And  when  the  hour  seems  dark  with  doom. 

Our  sacred  banner,  lifted  higher. 
Shall  flash  away  the  gathering  gloom 

With  inextinguishable  fire. 
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IV. 

Pure  as  its  white  the  future  see ! 

Bright  as  its  red  is  now  the  sky  ! 
Fixed  as  its  stars  the  faith  shall  be, 

That  nerves  our  hands  to  do  or  die. 


yil7—the  baby  of  the  regiment. 

HIGGINSON. 


Colonel  (kur'nel),  the  chief  officer  of  a 

regiment. 
Especial  (es-pesh'al),  particular. 
FOR'WARD,  onward. 
Pl-AZ'ZA,  a  covered  walk  supported  by 

columns. 

Pick'et,  a  guard  posted  in  front  of  an 
army. 

Uuar'ter-mas'TER,  an  officer  in  every 
regiment,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 


the  quarters  of  the  soldiers  and  attend  to 
the  supplies. 

Reg'i-ment  (rej'-),  a  body  of  soldiers 
commanded  by  a  colonel,  and  usually 
consisting  of  ten  companies,  a  company 
usually  having  from  60  to  100  men. 

RoGU'iSH  (rog'-),  mischievous. 

Sergeant  (sar'jent),  a  non-commis- 
sioned military  officer,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  form  the  ranks,  instruct  recruits,  &c. 


1.  We  were  in  our  winter  camp  on  Port  Royal  Island, 
South  Carolina.  It  was  a  lovely  November  morning, 
soft  and  spring-like ;  the  mocking-birds  were  singing, 
and  the  cotton-fields  were  still  white  with  fleecy  pods. 
Morning  drill  was  over,  the  men  were  cleaning  their 
guns  and  singing  very  happily  ;  the  officers  were  in 
their  tents,  reading  still  more  happily  their  letters  just 
arrived  from  home. 

2.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  knock  at  my  tent-door,  and 
the  latch  clicked.  It  was  the  only  latch  in  camp,  and 
I  was  very  proud  of  it,  and  the  officers  always  clicked  it 
as  loudly  as  possible,  in  order  to  gratify  my  feelings. 
The  door  opened,  and  the  Quartermaster  thrust  in  the 
most  beaming  face  I  ever  saw. 
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3.  "  Colonel,"  said  he,  "  there  is  great  news  for  the 
regiment.  My  wife  and  baby  are  coming  by  the  next 
steamer !  "  "  Baby  !  "  said  I,  in  amazement.  "  Q.  M., 
you  are  beside  yourself."  (We  always  called  the  Quar- 
termaster Q.  M.  for  shortness.)  "  There  was  a  pass  sent 
to  your  wife,  but  nothing  was  ever  said  about  a  baby. 
Baby  indeed ! " 

4.  "  But  the  baby  was  included  in  the  pass,"  replied 
the  triumphant  father-of-a-family.  "You  don't  sup- 
pose my  wife  would  come  down  here  without  her  baby. 
Besides,  the  pass  itself  permits  her  to  bring  necessary 
baggage,  and  is  not  a  baby  six  months  old  necessary 
baggage  ?  " 

5.  "  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  rather  anxiously, 
"  how  can  you  make  the  little  darling  comfortable  in  a 
tent,  amid  these  rigors  of  a  South  Carolina  winter,  when 
it  is  uncomfortably  hot  for  drill  at  noon,  and  ice  forms 
by  your  bedside  at  night?"  —  "Trust  me  for  that," 
said  the  delighted  papa,  and  he  went  off  whistling. 

6.  In  due  time  the  steamer  arrived,  and  Baby  and 
her  mother  were  among  the  passengers.  The  little 
thing  was  soon  settled  in  her  new  cradle,  and  slept  in 
it  as  if  she  had  never  known  any  other.  The  sergeant's 
wife  soon  had  her  on  exhibition  through  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  from  that  time  forward  she  was  quite  a  little 
queen  among  us. 

7.  She  had  sweet  blue  eyes  and  pretty  brown  hair, 
with  round  dimpled  cheeks,  and  that  perfect  dignity 
which  is  so  beautiful  in  a  baby.  She  hardly  ever  cried, 
and  was  not  at  all  timid.    She  would  go  to  anybody. 
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and  yet  did  not  encourage  any  romping  from  any  but 
tlie  most  intimate  friends. 

8.  She  had  not  the  slightest  prejudice  against  color, 
and  did  not  care  in  the  least  whether  her  particular 
friends  were  black  or  white.  Her  especial  favorites, 
I  think,  were  the  drummer-boys,  who  were  not  my 
favorites  by  any  means,  for  they  were  a  roguish  set  of 
little  scamps,  and  gave  more  trouble  than  all  the  grown 
men  in  the  regiment. 

9.  I  think  Annie  liked  them  because  they  were  small, 
and  made  a  noise,  and  had  red  caps  like  her  hood,  and 
red  facings  on  their  jackets,  and  also  because  they  oc- 
casionally stood  on  their  heads  for  her  amusement. 

10.  The  only  pets  that  took  Baby's  fancy  were  the 
kittens.  They  perfectly  delighted  her,  from  the  moment 
she  saw  them ;  they  were  the  only  things  younger  than 
herself  that  she  had  ever  beheld,  and  the  only  things 
softer  than  themselves  that  her  small  hands  had  grasped. 

11.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  how  much  the  kittens 
would  endure  from  her.  They  could  scarcely  be 
touched  by  any  one  else  without  mewing  ;  but  when 
Annie  seized  one  by  the  head  and  the  other  by  the  tail, 
and  rubbed  them  together,  they  did  not  make  a  sound. 

12.  Baby  had  evidently  a  natural  turn  for  war,  fur- 
ther cultivated  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  drills  and 
parades.  The  nearer  she  came  to  actual  conflict,  the 
better  she  seemed  to  like  it,  peaceful  as  her  own  little 
ways  might  be.  Twice,  at  least,  while  she  was  with  us 
on  picket,  we  had  alarms  from  the  Rebel  troops,  who 
would  bring  down  cannon  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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Ferry,  about  two  miles  beyond  us,  and  throw  shot  and 
shell  over  upon  our  side. 

18.  On  such  occasions,  Baby  was  in  all  her  glory. 
She  shouted  with  delight  at  being  suddenly  uncribbed 
and  thrust  into  her  little  scarlet  cloak,  and  brought 
down  stairs,  at  an  utterly  unusual  and  improper  hour, 
to  a  piazza  with  lights  and  people  and  horses  and  gen- 
eral excitement.  She  crowed  and  gurgled  and  made 
gestures  with  her  little  fists,  and  screamed  out  what 
seemed  to  be  her  advice  on  the  military  situation,  as 
freely  as  if  she  had  been  a  newspaper  editor. 

14.  Except  that  it  was  rather  difficult  to  understand 
her  precise  directions,  I  do  not  know  but  the  whole 
Rebel  force  might  have  been  captured  through  her 
plans.  And  at  any  rate,  I  should  much  rather  obey 
her  orders  than  those  of  some  generals  whom  I  have 
known  ;  for  she  at  least  meant  no  harm,  and  would 
lead  one  into  no  mischief. 

15.  I-  suppose  we  hardly  knew,  at  the  time,  how 
large  a  part  of  the  sunshine  of  our  daily  lives  was  con- 
tributed by  dear  little  Annie.  Yet,  when  I  now  look 
back  on  that  pleasant  Southern  home,  she  seems  as 
essential  a  part  of  it  as  the  mocking-birds  or  the  mag- 
nolias, and  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  in  returning 
to  it  I  should  not  find  her  there. 

16.  But  Annie  came  back,  with  the  spring,  to  her 
Northern  birthplace,  and  then  passed  away  from  this 
earth  before  her  little  feet  had  fairly  learned  to  tread 
its  paths  ;  and  when  I  meet  her  next,  it  must  be  in  some 
world  where  there  is  triumph  without  armies,  and  where 
innocence  is  trained  in  scenes  of  peace. 
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VIII.  —  THE  HAPPY  HOME. 

Hearth  (harth),  the  slab  on  which  a  fire    SOp-plies',  gives  ;  provides. 

is  made.  Virt'Oe,  force;  excellence. 

Hoard,  a  stock ;  a  store.  Wealth'y,  rich  ;  opulent. 

I. 

Why  sigh,  dear  wife,  for  rank  and  wealth, 
When  we  have  comfort,  peace,  and  health  ? 
Although  to  daily  toil  we  rise, 
Much  virtue  in  true  labor  lies. 
The  lives  we  lead  are  happier  far 
Than  lives  of  wealthy  idlers  are. 


THE  HAPPY  HOME. 


II. 

Why  talk  of  poverty  when  we 

Have  in  our  home  these  treasures  three  ? 

This  baby,  crowing  in  my  arms, 

And  rich  in  all  a  baby's  charms,  — 

These  children,  innocent  and  bright, 

And  glad  to  see  me  back  to-night! 

III. 

Though  we  can  boast  no  dainty  hoard, 
Yet  ours  shall  be  a  cheerful  board. 
This  dear  old  friend  shall  always  find 
A  hearth,  a  welcome  to  his  mind: 
And  hark !  another's  step  I  hear ; 
Walk  in !  walk  in  !  and  try  our  cheers 

IV. 

How  many  fret  their  lives  away, 
Grasping  at  gold  each  anxious  day  ; 
Or,  proud  and  envious,  repine. 
Seeing  another's  mansion  fine  ! 
O,  let  us  pray  we  may  not  make 
Their  sad,  their  pitiful  mistake  ! 

V. 

True  riches  to  the  soul  belong; 

That  man  is  poor  whose  thoughts  are  wrong 

Who  cannot  know  the  sweet  content 

Of  loving  hearts  and  days  well  spent  : 

While  we  who  goods  like  these  can  prize, 

Have  the  best  wealth  high  Heaven  supplies. 
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IK.— THE  KNAVE  OUTWITTED. 


Bad  or  BXde,  the  past  tense  oihid. 

Burg'lar,  one  who  breaks  into  a  dwell- 
ing-house at  night  to  rob  or  harm. 

C6n't£nts,  or  C6n-t1:nts',  that  which 
is  contained. 

De-p6s'i't  (-poz'-),  that  which  is  intrust- 
ed to  another's  care. 

Dic'tate,  to  order  another  what  to  say 
or  write. 

Ex-Xm'ined,  inspected  carefully. 


Hardening  (hard'n-ing),  becoming  more 
hard. 

Knavery  (nav'er-y),  fraud. 

La'bel,  a  small  slip  of  writing  affixed  to 
a  thing. 

O-bliged'.  constrained. 

Pardon  (pir'dn),  forsjiveness. 

Proposal  (pro-poz'al),  a  scheme. 

Receipt  (re-seet'),a  written  acknowl- 
edgment of  money  or  goods  received. 


1.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there  lived,  not  many 
years  ago,  two  neighbors,  one  of  whom  was  named 
Frankheart,  and  the  other  Wily.  Frankheart  was  too 
ready  to  trust  every  man  he  met ;  but  Wily  loved 
money  so  well  that  he  quite  forgot  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy. 

2.  One  day  Frankheart  came  into  Wily's  house,  and 
said :  "  Neighbor  Wily,  I  am  about  to  make  a  journey 
to  Ohio  to  see  my  uncle,  who  is  very  ill.  I  have  five 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  which  I  want  to  leave  behind. 
What  shall  I  do  with  it  ? " 

3.  Wily's  eyes  brightened,  and  he  replied :  "  I  have 
a  good  strong  iron  safe  where  I  keep  my  money  and 
notes.  Fire  cannot  harm  it,  and  burglars  cannot  open 
it.  I  put  the  key  in  a  place  known  only  to  my  wife 
and  myself.  I  think  you  cannot  do  better  than  keep 
your  gold  in  my  safe." 

4.  Perhaps  Wily  had  no  thought  of  fraud  in  his 
heart  at  the  moment ;  for  he  called  his  wife,  and  said: 
"  Wife,  our  neighbor  is  going  to  Ohio,  and  wants  to 
know  what  he  shall  do  with  his  gold.  I  tell  him  he 
may  put  it  in  our  iron  safe." 
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5.  "  He  is  quite  welcome  to  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Wily, 
who,  in  her  love  of  money,  was  not  far  behind  her 
husband.  "I  do  not  see  why  his  gold  would  not  be 
as  safe  there  as  in  the  bank.  How  long  shall  you  be 
gone,  neighbor  Frankheart  ?  " 

6.  "  Only  a  few  weeks,  I  think,"  said  Frankheart. 
"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  offer  to  take  care 
of  the  gold.  Here  it  is,"  —  and,  producing  a  bag,  he 
emptied  the  contents  on  the  table,  —  "  five  hundred  dol- 
lars in  twenty-five  pieces  of  twenty  dollars  each." 

.7.  He  counted  the  money  before  their  eyes,  put  it 
back  in  the  bag,  tied  the  mouth  of  it,  and  called  their 
attention  to  the  written  label  on  it,  bearing  his  name, 
and  showing  the  amount.  Then  he  gave  the  bag  to 
Wily,  and  bade  him  and  his  wife  good  by. 

8.  "  What  a  careless  man  !  "  said  the  wife  ;  "  he  has 
gone  off  without  taking  our  receipt  for  the  money."  — 
"  Of  course  he  trusts  to  our  honor,"  replied  the  hus- 
band ;  "  we  shall  not  forget  it."  Wily  had  not  begun 
to  feel  the  force  of  temptation. 

9.  It  was  nearly  a  year  before  Frankheart  returned 
home  to  New  York.  From  Ohio  he  had  gone  to  Mex- 
ico, and  from  Mexico  to  England.  The  day  after  his 
return  he  called  on  his  neighbors,  the  Wilys,  and 
said  he  would  trouble  them  for  that  little  bag  of 
gold. 

10.  Wily  looked  at  his  wife,  and  his  wife  at  him. 
Each  seemed  waiting  for  the  other  to  speak.  At  length 
Wily  replied  :  "  Mr.  Frankheart,  your  memory  must  be 
failing.    It  is  true  you  talked  of  leaving  a  bag  of  gold 
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with  US,  but  we  gave  it  back  to  you,  for  we  did  not  like 
to  take  the  risk  of  having  it  stolen." 

11.  "  And  do  you  say  the  same  ? "  asked  Frank- 
heart,  looking  at  the  woman.  "  Yes,"  replied  she, 
blushing.  "  Do  you  suppose  my  husband  would  tell 
a  falsehood  ?  It  is  not  very  likely  that  we  would  have 
taken  the  care  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  without 
being  paid  for  it." 

12.  "  Well,  neighbors,"  said  Frankheart,  "  inasmuch 
as  I  omitted  to  take  your  receipt  for  the  money,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  lose  it ;  but  you  will  find  that  money  so 
got  will  not  do  you  much  good.  I  am  sorry  more  for 
your  own  sake  than  for  mine.  Which  do  you  think 
will  sleep  the  sounder  to-night,  you  or  I  ?  " 

13.  He  took  up  his  hat  and  left  the  house,  and  Mrs. 
Wily  said  to  her  husband :  "  Call  him  back,  and  tell  him 
we  were  only  joking.  He 's  right,  husband.  The 
money  will  be  a  curse  to  us."  — "  0,  no!  'tis  good 
shining  gold,"  said  Wily  ;  "  besides,  Frankheart  is  much 
richer  than  we  are.    He  can  afford  to  lose  it." 

14.  Frankheart  went  to  Judge  Brown,  and  told  him 
the  story.  "  And  did  you  take  a  receipt  for  the 
money  ?  "  asked  the  Judge.  "  No,"  replied  Frank- 
heart  ;  "I  supposed  neighbor  Wily  was  honest  as  the 
sun,  and  then  his  wife  stood  by,  and  saw  me  give  him 
the  gold." 

15.  "  Well,  Mr.  Frankheart,  do  you  step  into  that 
inner  room  and  wait,  while  I  send  for  this  Mr.  Wily 
and  question  him."  Frankheart  obeyed,  and  the  Judge 
sent  an  officer  to  request  Wily  to  call  at  the  Judge's 
office  without  delay. 
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16.  As  soon  as  Wily  arrived,  the  Judge  said  to  him : 
"  I  learn  that  you  have  received  as  a  deposit  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  gold,  and  that  you  refuse  to  return  it 
to  the  right  owner.  What  do  you  say  to  the  charge  ?  " 
—  "I  deny  it  wholly,"  replied  Wily. 

17.  "  Well,"  replied  Judge  Brown,  "  let  us  suppose 
you  innocent ;  but,  in  order  to  convince  me  of  it,  write 
to  your  wife  the  letter  I  am  about  to  dictate  to  you. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  a  witness  to  the  transaction, 
and  if  what  you  say  is  true  it  can  be  easily  shown. 
Now,  sir,  write  these  words." 

18.  "  But,  may  it  please  your  Honor,"  said  Wily, 
who  was  not  well  pleased  at  the  proposal,  "  why  not 
let  me  go  home,  and  bring  my  wife  before  you  ?  That 
will  be  the  most  direct  way  of  learning  what  she  has  to 
say."  —  "  Allow  me  to  choose  my  own  way,"  said  the 
Judge.    "  Here  are  pen,  ink,  and  paper.    Write  !  " 

19.  Wily  looked  at  the  door,  as  if  he  were  half  in- 
clined to  run  ;  but  as  officers  stood  near,  that  plan  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  He  took  up  a  pen,  and  wrote, 
while  the  Judge  dictated,  these  words  :  "  My  dear  wife  : 
Give  the  bearer  that  bag  of  gold  belonging  to  Mr. 
Frankheart.    I  am  about  to  restore  it  to  him." 

20.  The  Judge  carefully  examined  the  letter  to  see 
that  it  contained  these  words  and  nothing  more.  Wily 
rose  to  go,  hoping  he  might  reach  his  home  in  season 
to  explain  matters  to  his  wife  ;  but  the  Judge,  in  a  loud, 
stern  voice,  exclaimed,  "  Sit  down,  sir,  and  wait  for  the 
return  of  my  messenger." 

21.  Trembling  at  the  thought  of  exposure,  Wily 
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sank  into  a  chair.  One  of  the  officers  received'  from 
the  Judge  the  letter  and  departed.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  officer  returned  with  a  bag,  which  he  gave 
to  the  Judge,  who  read  the  label,  and  then  counted  the 
money,  and  found  that  it  amounted  to  just  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

22.  The  wretched  Wily  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
confessed  his  knavery,  and  begged  the  Judge  to  forgive 
him.  The  Judge  threw  open  a  door,  and,  pointing  to 
Frankheart,  said  to  Wily,  "  Here  is  the  man  to  whom 
you  must  sue  for  pardon." 

23.  "  I  think.  Judge,"  said  Mr.  Frankheart,  "  that 
his  own  conscience  will  punish  him  enough."  —  "I 
am  not  sure  of  that,"  replied  the  Judge  ;  "  men  capable 
of  such  baseness  have  generally  succeeded  in  hardening 
and  perverting  what  little  conscience  they  may  have 
had.  But  if  you  refuse  to  appear  against  this  man,  he 
can  be  released." 

24.  "  I  do  refuse,"  said  Frankheart,  "  for  I  hope  he 
will  reform."  —  "  Then,"  said  the  Judge,  "  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  you,  Mr.  Frankheart, 
deserve  to  be  rebuked  for  trusting  any  man,  honest 
or  dishonest,  with  money,  without  taking  a  receipt." 
Having  spoken  these  words,  the  Judge  dismissed  them. 

25.  As  for  Wily,  he  told  his  wife  what  had  happened, 
and  they  both  resolved  that  Frankheart  should  not  re- 
gret his  generosity.  So  sincere  was  their  repentance, 
and  so  well  did  they  prove  it,  that  they  won  the  re- 
spect, not  only  of  Frankheart,  but  of  the  incredulous 
Judge. 
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Id 
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MAK'tJ-iCRiPTS,  papers  written  with  the 
Max'im,  a  proverb. 


auiRE,  a  collection  of  paper,  consisting 

of  24  sheets,  each  having  a  single  fold. 
Thoroughly  (thiir'o-ly),  entirely. 


1.  George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia,  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1732.  His  father  was  a  wealthy 
planter,  who  died  in  1743  ;  and  George,  then  eleven 
years  old,  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  was  a 
good  and  wise  woman. 

2.  She  was  often  asked,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
what  course  she  had  pursued  in  training  up  her  illus- 
trious son  ;  and  her  reply  was,  "  I  only  required  obe- 
dience, diligence,  and  truth." 

3.  On  these  principles  the  greatness  of  Washington 
was  founded.  He  was  obedient :  obedient  to  his  mother  ; 
obedient  to  his  teachers ;  obedient  to  his  own  sense  of 
duty,  and  to  God's  law. 

4.  He  was  diligent.  What  he  did,  he  did  patiently, 
accurately,  and  thoroughly.  He  studied  neatness  and 
precision.  Several  quires  of  his  school  manuscripts  re- 
main, which  show  how  careful  he  was  in  his  early  hab- 
its at  school;  how  attentive  to  little  things,  as  well  as 
to  great. 

5.  He  was  true.  He  had  a  noble  scorn  of  false- 
hood, and  a  brave  readiness  in  speaking  the  truth  on 
all  occasions.  Among  some  maxims  copied  out  by 
him  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  found  after  his  death 
among  his  papers,  was  this :  "  Labor  to  keep  alive 
in  your  heart  that  spark  of  heavenly  fire  called  con- 
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6.  And  this  fire  lie  kept  undimmed  through  life. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  Their 
word  is  as  good  as  their  bond."  He  made  no  promise 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  keep.  He  was  accurate 
and  just  in  his  dealings,  and  punctual  as  the  sun  in  all 
his  appointments. 

7.  The  teaching,  then,  of  Washington's  example  is 
this :  Study  obedience,  patience,  industry,  thorough- 
ness, accuracy,  neatness,  respect  to  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others,  and  make  these  things  habitual, 
—  rail-tracks  in  the  mind.  The  path  of  obedience  is 
the  path  to  success  ;  the  path  of  disobedience  is  the 
path  of  failure  and  disappointment  in  the  race  of 


Pronounce  dost,  dust ;  heaven,  hSv'n  ;  the  au  in  daunted,  like  a  in  father. 


Up,  faint  heart,  up  !  immortal  life 

Thrills  man's  mysterious  frame ; 
Then  why,  by  coward  thought  or  deed, 

Belie  thy  glorious  name  ? 
Do  earth's  brief  ills  appall  the  brave  ? 

Do  manly  hearts  despond  ? 
These  passing  clouds  may  darkly  frown,  — 

The  blue  heaven  sleeps  beyond. 


life. 


XL—  UP,  FAINT  HEART,  UP! 


Ap-Pall'  or  Ap-pal'  to  dismay. 
A-TONE',  to  stand  as  an  equivalent. 
Beacon  (bE'kn),  a  signal-fire. 
Be-lie',  to  give  tile  lie  to. 


De-spond',  to  lose  courage. 
P£lf,  money  ;  riches. 
Spj^ll,  a  charm. 
TrXp'pIngs,  ornaments. 
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Dost  inly  pine  at  others'  gold,  — 

Gaj  trappings,  dainty  fare  ? 
Dost  envy  Power  or  titled  Rank 

The  homage  which  they  share  ? 
Though  boundless  wealth  should  crown  thy  wish,  — 

Lands  stretched  from  pole  to  pole,  — 
Could  all  earth's  power  or  pelf  atone 

For  poverty  of  soul  ? 


In  faith  the  patient  spirit  finds 

A  world-defying  spell ; 
For,  come  what  may,  it  surely  knows, 

God  doeth  all  things  well. 
Thus,  'mid  the  stormiest  ills  of  time, 

A  blest  repose  it  keeps, 
Like  beacon  smiling  o'er  the  foam 

That  round  its  rock-base  sweeps. 


Then,  brother,  trust  the  immortal  life 

Glowing  within  thy  frame  ; 
Never,  by  coward  thought  or  deed. 

Belie  thy  glorious  name. 
Undaunted  meet  earth's  fleeting  ills,  — 

Peace  on  thy  soul  enthroned  ; 
Up,  faint  heart,  up  !  the  blackest  clouds 

But  veil  the  heaven  beyond ! 
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XII.— LAMB  LEFT  OUT  IN  THE  COLD. 


Af-firm'a-t1ve,  implying  absent. 
Be-guiled  (be-gild'),  deluded. 
Ewe  (yu),  a  female  sheep. 
Hale,  healthy  ;  robust. 
Housed  (houzd),  sheiiered. 
In-tent'ly,  with  eagerness. 


Mischievous   (mis'che-vus),  making 
mischief. 

Pasturage  (past'yur-ej),  land  for  graz- 
ing. 

Ter'rT-er,  a  species  of  dog. 
Wounded  (woond'ed),  injured. 


1.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York 
there  lived,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1864,  a  girl  whose 
name  was  Jane.    Her  father,  having  enlisted  as  a  sol- 
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dier,  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  her  mother  went  to 
Washington  to  take  care  of  him. 

2.  So  it  happened  that  Jane  was  left  at  home,  hav- 
ing, as  her  companions,  her  grandfather,  Mr.  Gordon, 
who  was  upward  of  eighty  years  old,  and  her  younger 
brother,  Edwin,  who  was  not  six.  Jane  herself  was  in 
her  ninth  year. 

3.  Mr.  Gordon,  though  an  old  man,  was  hale  and 
strong.  The  house  was  in  a  wild,  unsettled  part  of  the 
country,  and  stood  in  a  little  hollow  on  the  side  of  a 
hill.  The  land  near  by  was  valuable  chiefly  for  pas- 
turage. 

4.  They  reared  on  the  farm  some  fifty  or  sixty 
sheep  ;  and,  in  his  son's  absence,  old  Mr.  Gordon  made 
it  his  daily  business  to  feed  the  sheep,  and  then,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  to  see  them  safely  housed.  In  this 
work  he  was  generally  assisted  by  a  little  terrier  dog, 
named  Snap. 

5.  Snap  had  been  taken,  while  yet  a  pup,  before  his 
eyes  were  open,  and  given  to  a  ewe  to  suckle  and  bring 
up.  This  was  faithfully  done,  and  Snap  used  to  follow 
the  ewe  about  as  if  she  were  his  mother  ;  while  the  ewe 
was  so  simple  as  not  to  appear  to  notice  that  it  was  not 
a  lamb  she  was  taking  care  of. 

6.  The  result  of  Snap's  training  was  to  make  him  a 
very  useful  member  of  the  family.  He  grew  up  with 
the  flock,  and  seemed  to  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  protect 
them.  No  wolf  or  strange  dog  would  he  allow  to  come 
near  them  ;  and  every  evening,  precisely  at  six  o'clock, 
after  he  had  eaten  his  supper,  he  would  bring  the  flock 
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to  the  fold,  and  drive  them  in,  and  Mr.  Gordon  would 
fasten  the  door  upon  them. 

7.  But  it  happened  one  cold  day,  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  that  a  mischievous  boy,  who 
lived  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  beguiled  poor  Snap, 
by  the  offer  of  a  bone,  to  follow  him  home  ;  for  Snap 
had  the  accomplishment  of  standing  on  his  hind  legs 
and  bowing.  So  the  boy  kept  him  several  hours  in- 
to the  evening,  though  the  dog  whined  and  seemed 
much  distressed  at  being  detained  from  his  appointed 
task. 

8.  That  night  Mr.  Gordon,  who  had  been  hard  at 
work  all  day,  had  no  Snap  to  assist  him  ;  so  he  drove 
the  flock  as  he  best  could  into  the  fold,  and,  as  he 
thought,  shut  them  all  up.  But  there  was  one  poor 
little  lamb  who  had  lost  its  way  on  the  bleak  hills, 
where  its  delicate  fleece  seemed  hardly  thick  enough  to 
keep  it  from  perishing  with  cold. 

9.  About  ten  o'clock  Jane  woke  up  from  sleep, 
thinking  she  heard  a  low,  faint  bleatmg.  She  rose 
from  her  bed,  lifted  the  window  of  her  little  room,  and 
listened.  The  cold,  cutting  blast  poured  in,  and  made 
her  shiver.  But  the  stars  shone  brightly,  and  the  sky 
was  cloudless.  "  Hark  !  Yes,  surely,"  said  she,  "  that 
must  be  the  bleat  of  a  lamb." 

10.  Her  first  thought  was  to  go  and  tell  her  grand- 
father ;  but  then  she  considered  his  age,  and  how  hard 
he  had  been  at  work.  "  0,  if  Snap  were  only  here !  " 
said  she  ;  "  where  can  he  be  ?  "  Then  she  hurried  on 
her  clothes,  and,  without  bonnet  or  shawl,  ran  out  of  the 
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house  into  the  dark,  solitary  night,  and  up  over  the 
crisp  hard  snow  of  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  sound 
which  had  startled  her. 

11.  Fainter  and  fainter  it  grew  as  she  approached. 
The  crushing  of  the  snow  under  her  feet,  and  the  noise 
of  the  wind  in  the  pine-trees,  almost  drowned  the  cry  of 
the  Httle  lamb.  "  Where  are  you,  poor  little  thing  ?  " 
said  Jane  ;  and  she  listened  intently.  Then  she  lifted 
the  bough  of  a  hemlock  lying  close  to  the  snow,  and 
there  found  the  lamb. 

12.  It  was  almost  dead  with  the  cold  ;  but  Jane  took 
it  in  her  arms,  and  bore  it  to  the  fold,  where  she  found 
the  old  ewe  its  mother,  and  gave  it  to  her  care,  and  put 
straw  around  about  it.  The  ewe  lay  down  by  it,  and 
licked  it  with  her  tongue,  and  warmed  it  with  her  thick 
fleece,  and  soon  the  lamb  began  to  suckle,  and  then 
Jane  knew  that  it  was  saved. 

13.  As  she  returned  to  the  house.  Snap  rushed  up  to 
her,  and  commenced  whining,  in  a  tone  of  apology,  as 
if  he  would  like  to  tell  about  the  bad  boy  who  had  been 
keeping  him  from  his  work.  Jane  took  the  dog  into 
the  house  and  fed  him,  and  then  said,  "  Now,  Snap, 
you  naughty  dog,  tell  me  where  you  have  been  all  this 
while."  Snap  uttered  a  low  growl,  as  if  he  protested 
against  being  called  a  naughty  dog. 

14.  "  I  should  not  wonder,"  said  Jane,  "  if  some 
bad  boy  had  led  you  away."  Snap  gave  a  short  affirm- 
ative bark.  "  Was  it  Tom  Peabody  ?  "  asked  Jane. 
To  this  question  Snap  made  no  reply,  but  looked  up  in 
her  face,  as  much  to  say,  "  Go  on."  —  "  Well,  was  it 
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Silas  Winslow  ?  "  But  Snap  remained  silent.  "  I 
think  it  must  have  been  Enoch  Hudson,"  said  Jane; 
"  he 's  always  doing  some  mischief.  Say,  Snap,  was  it 
Enoch  ?  " 

15.  At  the  first  mention  of  Enoch's  name.  Snap  be- 
gan to  growl ;  and  on  Jane's  putting  the  question  direct- 
ly, he  barked  furiously,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Yes,  Miss 
Jane,  it  was  nobody  else,  but  that  mischievous  Enoch." 
—  "  There,  there  !  You  need  n't  make  any  more  noise 
about  it,"  replied  Jane  ;  "  I  understand  you  perfectly. 
And  now.  Snap,  you  must  go  to  bed." 

16.  So  she  opened  the  door,  and  saw  him  run  into 
his  kennel,  close  by  the  sheep-fold,  where  she  knew  he 
would  guard  the  sheep  well  from  wolves  and  thieves. 
And  Jane  returned  to  her  own  little  sleeping-room,  and 
went  to  bed  again,  first  thanking  her  Heavenly  Father 
for  her  safety,  and  praying  that  her  dear  absent  parents 
might  soon  return,  well  and  happy,  to  thejr  |iome. 


/5 

ymi.—  THE  POND  AND  THE  BROOK. 

Hastening  (has'n-ing),  hurrying.  I  Neighbor  (na'bur),  a  person  who  lives 
Hoard,  to  lay  up.  |    near  one. 

I. 

"  Neighbor  Brook,"  said  the  Pond,  one  day, 

"  "Why  do  you  flow  so  fast  away  ? 

Sultry  June  is  hastening  on, 

And  then  your  water  will  all  be  gone." 
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II. 

"  Nay,  my  friend,"  the  Brook  replied, 
"  Do  not  thus  my  conduct  chide  ; 
Shall  I  rather  hoard  than  give  ? 
Better  die  than  useless  live ! " 

III. 

Summer  came,  and  blazing  June 
Dried  the  selfish  Pond  full  soon ; 
Not  a  single  trace  was  seen 
Where  it  had  so  lately  been. 

IV. 

But  the  Brook  with  vigor  flowed 
Swift  along  its  pebbly  road, 
And  the  fragrant  flowers  around 
Loved  to  hear  the  happy  sound. 


/4 

XIY.  — SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

HAWTHORNE. 


Bellows  (bel'oze,  or  bel'lus),  a  machine 
to  blow  with. 

Christmas  (kris'mas),  the  25th  of  De- 
cember. 

Con-vert'ed,  turned. 

Diamond  (di'a-mund,  or  di'mund). 

Draught  (draft),  a  current  of  air. 

F6ur'sc5re,  eighty. 


GrXv-I-Ta'tion,  the  force  by  which  bod- 
ies fall  to  the  earth. 

Hop'PER,  the  trough  through  which  grain 
passes  into  a  mill. 

Man-u-fXct'ure  (-yiir),  the  operation 
of  making  wares  of  any  kind. 

MAth-e-mXt'Ics,  the  science  of  space, 
number,  &c. 


See,  in  the  Explanatory  Index,  the  name  of  Hawthorne. 

1.  On  Christmas-day,  in  the  year  1642,  Isaac  Newton 
was  born,  at  the  small  village  of  Woolsthorpe,  in  Eng- 
land.   Little  did  his  mother  think,  when  she  beheld 
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her  new-born  babe,  that  he  was  destined  to  explain 
many  matters  which  had  been  a  mystery  ever  since  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

2.  In  his  early  years  Isaac  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
very  bright  scholar,  but  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
ingenuity  in  all  mechanical  occupations.  He  had  a  set 
of  little  tools  and  saws  of  various  sizes,  manufactured 
by  himself.  With  the  aid  of  these  he  contrived  to 
make  many  curious  articles. 

3.  Besides  a  water-clock  he  made  a  sun-dial.  Thus 
his  grandmother,  with  whom  he  lived,  was  never  at  a 
loss  to  know  the  hour ;  for  the  water-clock  would  tell 
it  in  the  shade,  and  the  dial  in  the  sunshine.  The  sun- 
dial is  said  to  be  still  in  existence. 

4.  Isaac  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge by  the  simplest  means.  For  instance,  what  method 
do  you  suppose  he  took  to  find  out  the  strength  of  the 
wind  ?  You  will  never  guess  how  the  boy  could  com- 
pel that  unseen,  inconstant,  and  ungovernable  wanderer, 
the  wind,  to  tell  him  the  measure  of  its  strength. 

5.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  simple.  He  jumped 
against  the  wind  ;  and  by  the  length  of  his  jump  he 
could  calculate  the  force  of  a  gentle  breeze,  a  brisk 
gale,  or  a  tempest.  Thus,  even  in  his  boyish  sports, 
he  was  continually  searching  out  the  secrets  of  philoso- 
phy. 

6.  He  made  a  windmill.  Its  little  sails  were  of 
linen,  and  whirled  round  very  swiftly  when  the  mill 
was  placed  in  a  draught  of  air.  '  Even  a  pulf  of  wind 
from  Isaac's  mouth,  or  from  a  pair  of  bellows,  was  suf- 
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ficient  to  set  the  sails  in  motion.  And  —  what  was 
most  curious  —  if  a  handful  of  grains  of  wheat  were  put 
into  the  little  hopper,  they  would  soon  be  converted 
into  snow-white  flour. 

7.  As  Isaac  grew  older,  it  was  found  that  he  had  far 
more  important  matters  in  his  mind  than  the  manufac- 
ture of  toys,  like  the  little  windmill.  All  day  long,  if 
left  to  himself,  he  was  either  absorbed  in  thought,  or 
engaged  in  some  book  of  mathematics,  or  natural  phi- 
losophy. 

8.  My  story  would  be  far  too  long,  were  I  to  men- 
tion all  the  splendid  discoveries  which  he  made,  after 
he  came  to  be  a  man.  He  was  the  first  that  found  out 
the  nature  of  Light ;  for,  before  his  day,  nobody  could 
tell  what  the  sunshine  was  composed  of. 

9.  You  remember,  I  suppose,  the  story  of  an  apple's 
falling  on  his  head,  and  thus  leading  him  to  discover 
the  force  of  gravitation,  which  keeps  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  their  cour^.  When  he  had  once  got  hold  of 
this  idea,  he  never  permitted  his  mind  to  rest  until  he 
had  searched  out  all  the  laws  by  which  the  planets  are 
guided  through  the  sky. 

10.  Did  you  never  hear  the  story  of  Newton  and  his 
little  dog  Diamond  ?  One  day,  when  he  was  fifty  years 
old,  and  had  been  hard  at  work  more  than  twenty 
years,  studying  the  theory  of  Light,  he  went  out  of  his 
chamber,  leaving  his  little  dog  asleep  before  the  fire. 

11.  On  the  table  lay  a  heap  of  manuscript  papers, 
containing  all  the  discoveries  which  Newton  had  made 
during  those  twenty  years.   When  his  master  was  gone. 
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up  rose  little  Diamond,  jumped  upon  the  table,  and 
overthrew  the  lighted  candle.  The  papers  immediately 
caught  fire. 

12.  Just  as  the  destruction  was  completed,  Newton 
opened  the  chamber-door,  and  perceived  that  the  labors 
of  twenty  years  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 
There  stood  little  Diamond,  the  author  of  all  the  mis- 
chief. 

13.  Almost  any  other  man  would  have  sentenced  the 
dog  to  immediate  death.  But  Newton  patted  him  on 
the  head  with  his  usual  kindness,  although  grief  was  at 
his  heart.  "  0,  Diamond,  Diamond,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  thou  little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  hast  done." 

14.  Newton  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  and  acquired 
great  renown.  But  he  cared  little  for  earthly  fame. 
All  that  he  had  learned  only  made  him  feel  how 
little  he  knew  in  comparison  to  what  remained  to  be 
known. 

15.  "  I  seem  to  myself  like  a  child,"  observed  he, 
"  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  picking  up  here  and 
there  a  curious  shell  or  a  pretty  pebble,  while  the 
boundless  ocean  of  Truth  lies  undiscovered  before 
me." 

16.  At  last,  in  1727,  when  he  was  fourscore  and  five 
years  old.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  died,  —  or  rather  he  ceased 
to  live  on  earth.  We  may  be  permitted  to  believe  that 
he  is  still  searching  out  the  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Creator,  as  earnestly,  and  with  even 
more  success,  than  while  his  spirit  animated  a  mortal 
body. 
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^Y.—  THE  KING  AND  THE  FLATTERER. 

Ceil'Ing,  the  inner  roof.  I  I-dE'a,  notion  ;  tliought. 

De-vice',  scheme  ;  contrivance.  |  Vi'ANDS,  eatables. 

Pronounce  Damocles,  dam'5-kleei ;  Dionysius,  di-o-nts'i-fi*.  Sicily  is  a  large  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

1.  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  was  far  from  being 
happy,  though  he  had  great  riches,  and  all  the  pleasures 
which  wealth  could  procure.  Damocles,  one  of  his  flat- 
terers, told  him  that  no  monarch  had  ever  been  greater 
or  happier  than  Dionysius. 

2.  "  Hast  thou  a  mind,"  said  the  king,  "  to  taste 
this  happiness,  and  to  know  what  that  is  of  which  thou 
hast  so  high  an  idea  ? "  Damocles  with  joy  accepted 
the  offer. 

3.  The  king  ordered  that  a  royal  banquet  should 
be  prepared,  and  a  gilded  sofa  placed  for  the  flatterer. 
There  were  sideboards  loaded  with  gold  and  silver 
plate  of  immense  value.  Pages  of  great  beauty 
were  ordered  to  attend  his  table,  and  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. 

4.  Fragrant  ointments,  flowers  and  per'fumes,  were 
added  to  the  feast,  and  the  table  was  spread  with 
choice  delicacies  of  every  kind.  Damocles,  over- 
elated  with  pleasure,  fancied  himself  amongst  superior 
beings. 

5.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness,  as  he  lay 
indulging  himself  in  state,  he  sees  let  down  from  the 
ceiling,  just  over  his  head,  a  large  bright  sword  hung 
by  a  single  hair.    This  sight  put  an  end  to  his  joy. 

6.  The  pomp  of  his  attendance,  the  glitter  of  the 
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carved  plate,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  viands,  cease  to 
afford  him  any  pleasure.  He  dreads  to  stretch  forth 
his  hand  to  the  table.  He  throws  off  the  garland  of 
roses.  He  hastens  to  remove  from  so  dangerous  a 
situation,  and  earnestly  begs  the  king  to  restore  him  to 
his  former  humble  condition,  having  no  desire  to  enjoj 
any  longer  a  happiness  so  terrible. 

7.  By  this  device  Dionysius  showed  to  Damocles 
how  wretched  was  he,  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  treasures  and  all  the  honors  which  royalty  could 
bestow. 


AMERICAS  GIFTS  TO  EUROPE. 

WEBSTER. 


Aug-m£n-ta'tion,  increase. 
CoM'PE-TENT,  fit ;  able. 
En-thu-§i-ast'ic,  ardent. 
He-r£d'/-tX-ry,  transmitted  from  a  par- 
ent to  a  child. 
lN'FLij-£N-c£s,  powers. 
In-sti-tO'tions,  establishments. 


Re-lief',  in  sculpture,  the  prominence 
of  a  figure  beyond  the  surface  on  which 
it  is  formed. 

SDf'frage,  a  vote. 

TrXv'ers-a-ble,  that  may  be  traversed 

or  crossed. 
U-NA-NfM'I-TY,  agreement  in  opinion. 


By  the  Eastern  Continent  is  meant  Europe.  In  whole,  most,  give  the  full  sound  of 
long  o.  For  mass,  pass,  see  Section  37,  page  11.  Avoid  saying  re-Jiex'  for  re-fleets'.  In 
Explanatory  Index  see  Webster. 

1.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount,  or  the  value,  of  the 
augmentation  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  that  has 
resulted  from  America  ?  Who  can  imagine  to  himself 
what  would  now  be  the  shock  to  the  Eastern  Continent, 
if  the  Atlantic  were  no  longer  traversable,  or  if  there 
were  no  longer  American  productions,  or  American 
markets  ? 

2.  But  America  exercises  influences,  or  holds  out 
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examples,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Old  World,  of  a 
much  higher,  because  they  are  of  a  moral  and  political 
character. 

3.  America  has  furnished  to  Europe  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  popular  institutions,  founded  on  equality  and  the 
principle  of  representation,  are  capable  of  maintaining 
governments,  able  to  secure  the  rights  of  person,  prop- 
erty and  reputation. 

4.  America  has  proved  that  it  is  practicable  to  ele- 
vate the  mass  of  mankind,  —  that  portion  which  in 
Europe  is  called  the  laboring,  or  lower  class  ;  —  to  raise 
them  to  self-respect,  to  make  them  competent  to  act  a 
part  in  the  great  right  and  great  duty  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  she  has  proved  that  this  may  be  done  by 
education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

5.  She  holds  out  an  example,  a  thousand  times  more 
encouraging  than  ever  was  presented  before,  to  those 
nine  tenths  of  the  human  race  who  are  born  without 
hereditary  fortune  or  hereditary  rank. 

6.  America  has  furnished  to  the  world  the  character 
of  Washington  !  And  if  our  American  institutions  had 
done  nothing  else,  that  alone  would  have  entitled  them 
to  the  respect  of  mankind. 

7.  Washington  !  "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  !  "  Washington 
is  all  our  own !  The  enthusiastic  veneration  and  re- 
gard in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  hold 
him,  prove  them  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  countryman  ; 
while  his  reputation  abroad  reflects  the  highest  honor 
on  his  country. 

B 
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8.  I  would  cheerfully  put  the  question  to-day  to  the 
intelligence  of  Europe  and  the  world,  what  character  of 
the  century,  upon  the  whole,  stands  out  in  the  relief  of 
history,  most  pure,  most  respectable,  most  sublime,  — 
and  I  doubt  not  that,  by  a  suffrage  approaching  to  una- 
nimity, the  answer  would  be  Washington ! 

t   

:LYII.  — RODERICK  DHU  AND  FIT Z- J  AMES. 

SCOTT. 

King  James  of  Scotland,  while  wandering  in  disguise,  and  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Fitz-James,  encounters  Roderick  Dhu,  an  outlaw,  by  the  side  of  a  watch-fire  in  the 
Highlands.  The  extract  is  from  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  See  the 
name  of  Scott  in  the  Explanatory  Index. 

Roderick.  Thy  name  and  purpose,  Saxon  !    Stand ! 

Eitz- James.  A  •stranger. 

Rod.  What  dost  thou  require  ? 

Eit^rJ.  Rest,  and  a  guide,  and  food,  and  fire. 
My  life 's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 
The  gale  has  chilled  my  limbs  with  frost. 

Rod.  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ? 

Eitz-J.  No. 

Rod.  Thou  darest  not  call  thyself  a  foe  ? 

EitzrJ.  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 
He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand. 

Rod.  Bold  words  !    But,  if  I  mark  aright, 
Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight. 

EitzrJ.  Then  by  these  tokens  may'st  thou  know 
Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe  ! 

Rod.  Enough,  enough  !    Sit  down  and  share 
A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare. 


THE  END  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 


/J^  :lyhi.—  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

Angels  (an'jels),  spiritual  beings.  [  Fragile  (fraj'il),  easily  broken. 

Dai'sies  (da'ziz),  spring  flowers.  |  GId'dy,  heedless ;  unthinking. 

I. 

"  Come,  Nelly,"  I  cried,  on  a  soft  April  day, 
When  sunbeams  were  chasing  the  rain-drops  away, 
"  The  rainbow  has  lit  on  yon  hill,  and  you  know 
There  are  bags  full  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  bow." 
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11. 

"We  were  young,  giddy  children,  sweet  Nelly  and  I, 
And  we  thought  that  the  hill-top  was  close  to  the  sky  ; 
We  thought,  too,  (our  brothers  had  said  it  was  so,) 
We  should  find  heaps  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  bow. 

III. 

So  onward  we  trudged  over  meadows  of  green, 
Where  violets  modest  and  daisies  were  seen  ; 
Nor  paused!  till  we  stood  in  the  valley  below, 
And  gazed  all  round  for  the  end  of  the  bow. 

IV. 

"  Not  here,'*  I  said  sadly  j  but  Nelly  replied, 
"  It  is  hid  in  the  moss  by  the  waterfall's  side  ; 
Run  fast/;  if  you  move  o'er  the  pebbles  so  slow, 
I 'm  sure  I  '11  be  first  at  the  end  of  the  bow." 

V. 

We  found  not  the  gold,  though  we  hunted  till  night ; 
But  Nellyj  the  sweet  fragile  blossom,  was  right ; 
From  this  valley  of  tears  she  was  first  called  to  go 
To  the  spot  where  is  resting  the  end  of  the  bow. 

VI. 

Where  rainbows  of  glory  unceasingly  play. 
Dear  Nelly  is  singing  with  angels  to-day  ; 
And  her  love  for  us  all  will  not  alter,  I  know. 
As  she  waits  for  us  there  at  the  end  of  the  bow. 
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,       XIX. AIR  WE  BREATHE. 


CXl-cOt'ta,  a  city  of  the  East  Indies. 
Car-bon'ic,  of  or  from  carbon. 
DiJS-POT-ic,  tyrannical. 
Dungeon  (dun'jun),  a  close,  dark  prison. 
Draughts  (drafts),  contiaued  currents 
of  air. 

Height,  or  Hight  (hit),  distance  up- 
ward. 


Poisonous  (poi'zn-iis),  having  the  qual- 
ity of  poison. 

Process  (pros'es),  proceeding;  course; 
way  of  doing. 

TrXv'£l-£r,  or  TRAV'EL-LER,one  who 
travels. 

WiCK,  the  loose  threads  in  a  candle  or 
lamp  used  to  convey  the  tlame. 


Avoid  saying  cavun  for  cav'em,  sahcer  for  sau'cer,  suUar  for  cel'lar,  objex  for  ob'jects, 
pro-doon'  for  pro-duce' , 

1.  Not  the  least  wonderful  of  common  tliings^fis  the 
air  which  we  breathe/  and  without  which  we  die|  Per- 
haps you  think  that  the  air  which  you  draw  into  your 
chest/  goes  out  unchanged  f  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
When  you  breathe  it  out  again|it  has  become  poisonous 
to  you  and  to  all  animals. 

2.  A  cruel  ruler  once  proved  this  f  by  shutting  up  a 
crowd  of  prisoners  J  in  a  kind  of  cellar  or  dungeon]  to 
which  very  little  fresh  air  was  admitted./  It  was  called 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta/  During  the  night  these 
poor  prisoners  died  I  from  being  poisoned  by  having  to 
breathe  over  and  over  their  own  breaths. 

3.  This  may  seem  strange  to  you|  but  it  can  be  easily 
proved./  The  same  process  which  goes  on  in  the  burn- 
ing of  a  candle  or  firey  goes  on  in  your  body.  /  It  is  in 
the  act  of  breathing'^  that  the  heat  is  produced  which 
makes  and  keeps  you  warm. 

4.  When  you  run  or  jump  a  great  deal^j  you  breathe 
faster  than  when  you  stand  still.  |  There  is  also  more 
heat  produced  in  your  lungs./  This  heat  is  diffused  al] 
over  your  body  by  the  blood  which  courses  like  hot 
water  through  all  the  pipes  provided  for  it. 
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5.  Remember^  then|  that  what  you  see  going  on  so 
fiercely  in  the  fire  or  candle^^  is  also  going  on^^  but  very 
slowly,'  in  your  lungs.  In  the  place  of  a  breathing 
animal  we  can  therefore  use  a  lighted  candle,  because 
in  this  respect  the  two  are  much  alike.  If  we  find 
that  a  lighted  candle  goes  out  in  air  which  has  been 
repeatedly  breathed,  then  that  air  is  not  fit  to  support 
animal  life. 

6.  Take  a  wax  taper  about  an  inch  long  and  place 
it  upright  in  the  middle  of  a  saucer  j  and  then,)  after 
lighting  it,  cover  it  over  with  a  clean  glass  tumbler,/ 
and  wait  the  result.  You  will  see  that  the  taper  will, ' 
in  a  minute  or  two^  burn  very  dull,  flicker,  and  then  go 
quite  out. 

7.  The  reason  why  it  will  not  burn  any  longer,  is 
because  it  has  converted  the  good  air  into  a  kind  of  gas 
which  will  not  support  either  fire  or  animal  life.  That 
part  of  the  air  which  was  necessary  to  the  burning  of 
the  taper  has  been  exhausted^  and  another  kind  of 
gas,  called  carbonic  acz'c?,;  has  been  formed.  To  prove 
thi^^  another  experiment  may  be  tried  j  before  you  dis- 
turb the  tumbler. 

8.  Lift  the  saucer  with  the  tumbler  on  it  from  the 
table  I  and  then,  without  allowing  any  air  to  get  into  the 
tumbler^  reverse  it  so  that  the  saucer  will  be  on  the  top.^ 
Now  place  the  tumbler  on  the  table|  and  taking  another 
piece  of  taper,  fix  it  on  the  end  of  a  crooked  wire. 
Then  light  the  wick,  and  lifting  a  side  of  the  saucer 
thrust  in  the  taper. 

9.  What  will  be  the  result  ?    If  you  have  not  let  too 
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much  fresh  air  into  the  tumbler,  the  flame  of  the  taper 
will  at  once  be  put  out/  This  proves  that  tlie  air  is 
poisonous|  because  that  which  extinguishes  flame^  if 
taken  into  the  lungs^  the  organs  of  breathing/  is  fatal  to 
animal  life. 

10.  The  same  process  /which  produced  heat  in  the 
candle  produces  heat  in  your  body^  and  that  which  pre- 
vents the  process  in  the  one  prevents  it  also  in  the 
other.;:  Remember  this  whenever  you  are  in  a  confined 
room  or  car  where  many  persons  have  breathed  the  air| 
Both  you  and  the  candle  produce  poisonous  gasjj  and  if^ 
you  and  it  are  excluded  long  from  fresh  air,?  you  will 
die  and  the  candle  will  go  out.  ' 

11.  The  poisonous  air  or  gas  which  is  left  in  the 
tumbler  does  not  fly  out  at  the  top  when  the  saucer  is 
removed  it  remains  settled  in  the  glass  ;jit  is |  therefore,'^ 
heavier  than  common  air.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
very  apt  to  gather  at  the  bottoms  of  deep  cellars  and 
wells^  or  other  places  which  are  not  disturbed  by 
draughts  of  fresh  air. 

12.  In  these  places  carbonic  acid  gas  settles  down,/ 
just  as  it  settles  down  in  the  tumbler  f  and  if  ignorant 
men  go  down  heedlessly  into  such  places|they  are  very 
likely  to  be  suffocated  or  poisoned  by  the  gas. 

13.  For  this  reason,  before  going  down  into  an  old 
well  or  close  cellar^  men  usually  let  down  a  lighted  can- 
dle to  the  bottom/  and,?  if  the  candle  goes  out,  they 
know  that  the  deadly  gas  is  there.;;  The  experiment  is 
like  yours  with  the  tumblery  only  on  a  larger  scale. 

14.  In  Italy  there  is  a  grotto,  or  passage  in  a  rock,| 
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into  which  men  and  women  may  pass  with  safety^  and 
not  be  suffocated ;  but  dogs,  or  any  other  animals  of 
such  small  height,|die  if  they  are  induced  to  enter .j  A 
traveler,  many  years  ago,  found  this  out,  it  is  said/  in 
the  following  manner. 

15.  He  was  accustomed  to  go  on  foot,  unaccompanied 
by  any  person,  to  examine  objects  of  curiosity  or  his- 
torical interest.  ■  A  favorite  dog  was  his  only  compan- 
ion, and  went  with  him  everywhere.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion the  traveler  visited  this  mysterious  cavern  with 
the  determination  to  explore  it. 

16.  His  dog,  who  was  with  him  as  usual, |  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  enter,  but  his  master  was  of  a  very 
despotic  temper,  and  after  having  tried  a  little  persua- 
sion, he  resorted  to  force,  and  beat  the  poor  dog  because 
he  would  not  follow  him  into  the  passage  in  the  rock./ 
But  the  dog,  as  you  will  see,  had  discovered  that  which 
was  unknown  to  his  cruel  master. 

17.  Neither  kind  words  nor  harsh  blows  could  induce 
the  animal  to  enter  the  cave  ;  so  his  master  at  lastj  to 
settle  the  matter,  took  his  dumb  companion  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  him  a  short  distance.  Rover  niade  no  re- 
sistance while  he  was  in  his  master's  arms,)  and  seemed 
to  have  overcome  all  his  objections  to  the  place,  so  that 
the  traveler  put  him  down  upon  the  rocky  floor. 

18.  But  a  mysterious  change  came  over  the  poor  dog 
immediately  ;  he  staggered  and  gasped  for  breath  j  and 
would  have  fallen,  had  not  his  master  stooped  to  pick 
him  up.  After  a  moment  or  two  in  his  master's  arms, 
the  dog  was  well  again,  but  showed,  in  every  possible 
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waj,  his  dread  of  being  again  placed  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  cave. 

19.  If  the  traveler  could  have  put  a  lighted  taper 
on  the  cavern  floor|  it  would  have  immediately  gone 
out  I  and  he  would  then  have  known  that  there  was  a 
stream  or  layer  of  this  poisonous  carbonic  acid  gas  lying 
upon  the  cavern  floor^  When  poor  Bover  was  over 
head  in  it^he  could  not  breathe. 

20.  The  traveler!  if  he  had  been  no  taller  than  Rover j 
could  not  have  lived  in  the  cavern^  but  being  nearly 
six  feet  high^  his  head  was  in  the  pure  air  at  the  top 
of  the  cave|  and  he  felt  no  difficulty  in  breathing.?  When 
also  he  raised  Rover  in  his  arms|  the  do^s  nose  was 
above  the  heavy  gas  which  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  then 
being  able  to  breathe  air  which  contained  the  vital^  or 
life-supporting,!  principle^  the  dog  was  comfortable  and 
well.  ^ 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME. 

The  bud  will  soon  become  a  flower, 

The  flower  become  a  seedj; 
Then  seize^  O  youth |  the  present  hour,* — 

Of  that  thou  hast  most  need.'' 
Do  thy  best  always,  —  do  it  now, — 

For,  in  the  present  time, 
As  in  the  furrows  of  a  plow,< 

Fall  seeds  of  good  W  crime. 
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XX.  —  CASABIANCA. 


MRS.  HEMANS. 


Casabianca,  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old,  son  to  the  admiral  of  the  Orient,  re- 
mained at  his  post,  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  1798,  after  the  ship  had  taken  fire,  and  all 
the  guns  had  been  abandoned.  He  perished  in  the  explosion  of  the  vessel,  when  the 
flames  had  reached  the  powder. 


For  ask,  fast,  mast,  see  sound  of  a  as  in  ask,  page  11 ;  for  chieftain,  $  40,  page  12; 

burst,  e  as  in  her,  page  11.    Avoid  saying  helum  for  helm  ;  noo  for  knew  (nu).  There  is 

authority  for  both  shSne  and  shone.  The  former  is  now  generally  preferred.  For  He- 
majis  see  Explanatory  Index. 


The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 
Whence  all  but  him/  had  fled : 

The  flame'  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck, 
Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

II. 

Yet  beautiful  and  bright?  he  stood, 

As  born  to  rule  the  storm ; 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud,  though  child-like  form. 

III. 

The  flames  rolled  on,  — he  would  not  go. 

Without  his  father's  word ; 
That  father,  faint  in  death  below. 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 


Boom'Ing,  roaring  like  waves. 
GXl'lant,  brave ;  heroic. 
O'EK,  a  contraction  of  over. 


P£n'non,  a  flag ;  a  streamer. 
Strewed  (strood),  scattered;  covered 


by  scattering. 


I. 


IV. 

He  called  aloud,  —  "  Say,  father,  say 
If  yet  my  task  is  done  ? " 


CASABIANCA. 


He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 
Unconscious  of  his  son. 

V. 

"  Speak,  1  father ! once  again  he  cried, 

"  If  I  may  yet  be  gone  ! " 
And  but  the  booming  shots  /  replied, 

And  fast^  the  flames  rolled  on. 

VI. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And  in  his  waving  hair  5' 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death* 

In  still  yet  brave  despair. 

VII. 

He  shouted  yet  once  more  aloud, 

"  My  father  1  must  I  stay  ?  " 
While  o'er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  shroud, 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

VIII. 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendor  wild, 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high. 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child, 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

IX. 

Then  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound ! 

The  boy- — O,  where  was  he? 
Ask  of  the  winds /that  far  around 

With  fragments!  strewed  the  sea,  — 
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X. 

With  mast  and  helm  and  pennon '  fair 
That  well  had  borne  their  part;  — 

But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there 
Was  that  young  faithful  heart. 


Sargent's  Intermediate  Reader 

Boston  1867 


H^L—THE  MAN  WITH  AN  AX  TO  GRIND* 


AX,  or  Axe,  a  chopping  or  splitting  tool. 

Can't,  contraction  of  care  not. 

CouN'clL-OR,or  CouN'ciL-LOR,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  council. 

Don't,  contraction  of  do  not. 

Grind'stone,  a  stone  for  sharpening 
tool?. 

Lesson  (les'sn),  that  which  is  learned. 


GrOdge,  to  part  with  unwillingly. 
PRiv'y,  private ;  personal. 
Ras'cal,  a  rogue 

Sach'el,  or  Satch'el,  a  bag  for  books. 

'T  IS,  contraction  of  it  is. 

'T  WILL,  contraction  of  it  will. 

Was  n't,  contraction  of  was  not. 

You 'RE,  contraction  of  ?/ou  are. 


See  in  the  Explanatory  Index  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 

Hiram  Sneak.  Stop  a  moment,  boy.  I 've  a  word  to 
say  to  you. 

Ben  Franklin.  Well,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  I  can't  stop 
long,  for  I 'm  on  my  way  to  school.  The  bell  is  ring- 
ing. 

Hiram.  What  time  does  your  school  begin,  my  little 
hero  ? 

Ben.  It  begins  in  ten  minutes,  and  I  'ye  nearly  half 
a  mile  to  run  to  get  there. 

Hiram.    So  far  ?    Why,  if  I  had  a  carriage,  you 


*  This  dialogue,  founded  on  Benjamin  Franklin's  own  narrative  of  the  in- 
cident, is  from  "  Sargent's  Original  Dialogues."  The  scene  is  laid  in  Josiah 
Franklin's  back  yard.  A  grindstone  stands  near  the  wall.  Ben  enters,  caro 
rying  a  satchel  of  books,  and  is  followed  by  Hiram  Sneah,  carrying  an  ax. 
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should  ride.  You  deserve  to  have  a  horse  of  your  own, 
you  are  such  a  bright  little  fellow.  There  is  n't  your 
match  in  all  Boston.  By  the  way,  has  your  father  such 
a  thing  as  a  grindstone  ? 

Ben.  0,  yes  !  Father  has  quite  a  good  grindstone. 
There  it  stands. 

Hiram.  Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  remarkably  fine 
lad.  I  will  lay  a  wager,  that,  young  as  you  are,  you 
can  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

Ben.  0,  yes,  sir  !  That  I  can.  I  go  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ell's  school.  He  teaches  us  arithmetic  and  writing.  I 
could  read  before  I  was  five  years  old. 

Hiram.  What  a  wonderful  boy !  Has  your  father 
any  more  like  you  ?    What 's  your  name  ? 

Ben.  My  name  is  Benjamin  Franklin.  My  brothers 
call  me  Ben. 

Hiram.  Well,  Ben,  will  you  let  me  grind  my  ax  on 
your  grindstone  ? 

Ben.  Yes  ;  father  can't  have  any  objection.  You 
can  grind  your  ax. 

Hiram.  You  are  very  kind,  my  little  man,  and  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Ben.  Now  I  must  leave  you,  or  I  shall  be  late  at 
school. 

Hiram.  Stop  a  moment.  I  declare  you  are  a  fine 
little  fellow. 

Ben.  I'jn  to  have  a  new  London  writing-book  to- 
morrow, all  nicely  bound  with  covers. 

Hiram.  Possible  ?  I  say,  Ben,  it 's  such  a  cold  day, 
all  the  water  about  the  grindstone  seems  to  be  frozen. 
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Could  n't  you  just  run  into  the  kitchen,  and  get  me 
some  hot  water  ? 

Ben.  Yes,  I  '11  get  some  hot  water  for  you  in  half  a 
minute.    (JBen  runs  into  the  house.^ 

Hiram.  There  's  nothing  like  flattery,  if  you  want 
to  get  an  ax  ground.  Here 's  this  little  fool  tickled  out 
of  his  wits  by  my  praises.  The  school-bell  has  been 
clanging  away  these  five  minutes,  but  I 've  made  him 
forget  all  about  that.  Well,  well,  Alexander  the  Great 
was  n't  much  wiser.  It  takes  a  philosopher  like  me  to 
despise  fame. 

Ben.  (^entering  with,  a  tea-kettle.')  Here 's  the  hot 
water. 

Hiram.  Thank  you.  How  quick  you  have  been  ! 
What  a  spry,  smart  little  fellow !  How  old  are  you  ? 
What 's  your  name  ?    0,  Tom,  you  said,  I  believe. 

Ben.    No  sir  ;  Ben,  —  Ben  Franklin. 

Hiram.  Well,  Ben,  you  're  the  smartest  boy  of  your 
years  in  all  creation,  I  do  believe.  I  am  sure  you  're 
the  finest  lad  I 've  ever  seen.  Will  you  turn  the 
grindstone  for  me  a  few  minutes  ? 

Ben.    Excuse  me,  sir,  but  the  school-bell  has  — 

Hiram.  0,  I  see,  you  're  not  strong  enough  to  turn 
a  big  stone  like  this. 

Ben.  Not  strong  enough !  Why,  sir,  I  can  lift  a 
hundred  pounds  easily. 

Hiram.  You  can  ?  What  a  powerful  little  fellow 
you  must  be  !    Grind  away,  Ben. 

Ben.  (turning  the  grindstone.)  It  turns  rather  hard. 
You  press  on  with  all  your  weight,  mister. 
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Hiram.  Yes,  the  ax  has  never  been  ground  before. 
Turn  away,  my  brave  lad.  I  declare  !  You  turn  it  as 
well  as  a  grown  man  could  do. 

Ben.  I 'm  afraid  the  school-bell  has  done  ringing. 
I  don't  hear  it  now. 

Hiram.  Turn  away,  Ben.  What  a  man  you  '11 
make  if  you  live  to  grow  up  !  You  can  cipher  al- 
ready, —  eh  ?  Why,  King  George  will  make  you  one  of 
his  privy  councilors  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate.  You  '11 
live  to  be  Governor  of  the  Province,  —  why  not  ?  What 
do  you  mean  to  be,  Ben  ? 

Ben.  I  mean  to  be  a  printer.  My  brother  is  a 
printer  ;  and  I  mean  to  be  a  printer,  and  print  a  news- 
paper. 

Hiram.  You  do  ?  Well,  you  '11  write  for  the  news- 
paper, I  suppose. 

Ben.  0,  yes  !  I  can  write  pretty  well  now.  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  my  Aunt  Folger  last  week. 

Hiram.  Wrote  a  letter  ?  Well,  I  would  n't  have 
believed  there  was  so  smart  a  boy  in  all  the  Colonies. 

Ben.  I  never  knew  this  grindstone  to  go  so  hard. 
It  tries  the  hands. 

Hiram.  Turn  away,  Ben.  The  ax  is  almost  ground. 
I  wish  I  was  the  father  of  such  a  likely  boy  as  you. 
Your  hands  don't  pain  you,  do  they  ? 

Ben.  0,  no  !  I  could  turn  all  day  without  their 
paining  me. 

Hiram.  Well,  I  never  knew  such  a  boy,  —  I  '11  say 
that.  One  more  turn,  Ben !  There !  That  will  do. 
The  ax  is  ground. 
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Ben.    It 's  sharp,  is  it  ? 

Hiram.  What 's  that  to  you  ?  You  're  expecting  a 
penny  for  the  job,  I  suppose.  Now,  look  here,  you  little 
rascal ! 

Ben.  Eascal  ?  Is  this  the  thanks  I  get  for  all  my 
trouble  ? 

Hiram.  You 've  been  playing  truant.  0,  won't  you 
catch  it  from  old  Brownell !  'T  will  serve  you  right. 
Scud,  —  scud  to  school,  you  little  rascal,  or  you  '11  be 
birched  within  an  inch  of  your  life.    Scud  ! 

Ben.  After  blistering  my  hands  over  your  old  ax, 
it 's  rather  hard  to  be  called  a  rascal. 

Hiram.  Hard,  is  it  ?  You  '11  find  something  harder 
when  you  see  old  Brownell.  Pick  up  your  satchel  and 
scud !    Be  otF,  you  little  rascal. 

Ben.  (crying.^  Whoo  —  boo  —  oo  !  I  '11  never  grind 
your  old  ax  for  you  again.  I  shall  be  late  at  school. 
I  shall  be  thrashed.    {Euns  off.') 

Hiram.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor  little  Ben  !  'T  is  rather 
a  hard  case,  I  confess.  But  it 's  a  good  lesson  for  him, 
—  a  lesson  he  '11  remember  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
He  '11  see  how  much  ax-grinding  of  the  same  kind, 
there  is  going  on  in  the  world. 

When  he  sees  a  tradesman  over-polite  to  his  custom- 
ers, —  begging  them  to  take  a  drink,  and  throwing  his 
goods  on  the  counter,  Ben  will  say  to  himself.  That  man 
has  an  ax  to  grind. 

When  he  sees  a  fellow,  who,  in  private  life,  is 
a  tyrant,  making  great  professions  of  attachment  to 
liberty,  Ben  will  say  to  himself,  Look  out,  good 
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people  ;  that  fellow  would  set  you  turning  grind- 
stones. 

When  he  sees  a  man  hoisted  into  office  by  party 
spirit,  without  a  single  qualification  to  render  him 
either  respectable  or  useful,  Ben  will  say  to  himself, 
Deluded  people,  you  are  doomed  for  a  season  to  turn 
the  grindstone  for  a  booby. 

And  so,  in  the  long  run,  little  Ben  will  not  grudge 
the  twenty  minutes  he  has  wasted,  turning  the  grind- 
stone for  Hiram  Sneak!  His  wits  will  be  as  much 
sharpened  as  my  ax  has  been  by  his  labor.  So,  on  the 
whole,  I  flatter  myself  I 've  done  a  very  benevolent  ac- 
tion. (^Exit.^ 


GIVE  FREELY. 

MARTIAL,  TRANSLATED  BY  BRYANT. 

Found'er,  to  fill  and  sink.  |  Stew'ard,  a  superintendent. 

See,  in  the  Explanatory  Index,  the  names  of  Martial  and  Bryant, 

Thieyes  may  break  m\  and  bear  away  your  gold. 

The  cruel  flame  may  lay  your  mansion  low, 
Your  dues  .'the  faithless  debtor  ^may  withhold, 

Your  lields|may  not  return  the  grain  you  sow; 
A  spendthrift  steward  at  your  cost  may  live ; 

Your  ships  may  founder  with  their  precious  store ; 
But  wealth  bestowed  /is  safe,  —  for  what  you  give, 

And  that  alone,  is  yours  forevermore. 

4*  F 
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XXIL  — i^CTZyr  AMONG  ANIMALS. 


BRO'tN,  a  name  given  to  the  bear ;  from 
the  French  brun,  brown. 

Cbu'GAR  (koo'gar),  a  panther, 

Crit'i-cis-ing,  judging  as  a  critic. 

Crouch  (krowch),  to  bend  low. 

Ec-cen'tric,  irregular ;  odd. 

Feint  (fant),  that  which  is  feigned. 

Gra-Tu'I-TOUS,  given  without  an  equiv- 
alent. 


Man'di  BLES  (-biz),  lower  jaws. 
O-rAng'-ou-tXng',  a  large  monkey. 
ClUADRiLLE  (ka-drilO,  a  dance  made  up 

of  sets  of  dancers,.  containing/oMr  each. 
Som'er-sijt,  a  leap,  in  which  the  heels 

are  thrown  over  the  head. 
Strewn  (stroon),  scattered. 
Wrestle  (res'sl),  to  strive  by  trying 

who  shall  throw  the  other  down. 


In  stone,  toad,  &c.,  give  the  pure  sound  of  long  o.  Do  not  say  insex  for  insects.  See 
Paley  in  the  Explanatory  Index. 


1.  Fun  is  not  confined  to  boys  and  girls.  Some  of 
the  smallest  insects,  after  their  ordinary  toils,  enjoy 
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themselves  in  some  kind  of  sport.  They  run  races, 
wrestle,  and,  out  of  fun,  carry  each  other  on  their  backs, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  boys  perform  a  similar  act. 

2.  A  small  species  of  ant,  in  the  intervals  of  their  in- 
dustry, have  been  seen  carrying  each  other  on  their 
backs,  the  rider  holding  with  his  mandibles  the  neck  of 
his  bearer,  and  embracing  it  closely  with  his  legs.  After 
being  carried  a  certain  length,  the  rider  is  carefully  set 
down. 

3.  "  It  is  a  happy  world,  after  all,"  says  Paley. 
"  The  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with  delighted 
existence.  In  a  spring  noon  or  summer  evening,  on 
whichever  side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings 
crowd  upon  my  view. 

4.  "  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing.  Swarms  of 
new-born  flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  air.  Their 
sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous 
activity,  their  continual  change  of  place,  without  use  or 
purpose,  testify  their  joy,  and  the  exultation  which  they 
feel  in  their  lately-discovered  faculties." 

5.  Small  birds  chase  each  other  about  in  play.  The 
trumpeter-bird  hops  about  in  the  most  eccentric  manner 
on  one  leg,  and  throws  somersets.  The  crane  expands 
its  wings,  runs  round  in  circles,  leaps,  and,  throwing  lit- 
tle stones  and  pieces  of  wood  in  the  air,  endeavors  to 
catch  them  again,  or  pretends  to  avoid  them,  as  if  afraid. 
Water-birds,  such  as  ducks  and  geese,  dive  after  each 
other,  and  cleave  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  out- 
stretched neck  and  flapping  wings,  throwing  an  abun- 
dant spray  around. 
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6.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  tame  magpie  which  was 
seen  busily  engaged  in  a  garden  gathering  pebbles,  and, 
with  much  solem'nity,  and  a  studied  air,  dropping  them 
into  a  hole  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  made  to  receive 
a  post.  After  dropping  each  stone  it  cried  "  Currack  !  " 
triumphantly,  and  set  off  for  another.  On  examining 
the  spot,  a  poor  toad  was  found  in  the  hole,  which  the 
magpie  was  stoning  for  his  amusement. 

7.  The  mocking-bird  seems  to  take  delight  in  imitat- 
ing the  noises  made  by  other  animals,  and  by  man  him- 
self It  whistles  for  the  dog ;  Cgesar  starts  up,  wags  his 
tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  It  squeaks  out  like 
a  hurt  chicken  ;  and  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hang- 
ing wings  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her 
injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing  of 
the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheelbarrow  are  all 
imitated  by  this  little  creature  with  surprising  truth  and 
rapidity. 

8.  Deer  often  engage  in  a  sham  battle,  or  a  trial  of 
strength,  by  twisting  their  horns  together  and  pushing 
for  the  mastery.  All  animals  that  pretend  violence  in 
their  play  stop  short  of  exercising  it ;  the  dog  takes  the 
greatest  precaution  not  to  injure  by  his  bite ;  and  the 
orang-outang,  in  wrestling  with  his  keeper,  pretends  to 
throw  him,  and  makes  a  feint  of  biting  him. 

9.  Some  animals  carry  out  in  their  play  the  semblance 
of  catching  their  prey  :  young  cats,  for  instance,  leap 
after  every  small  and  moving  object,  even  to  the  leaves 
strewn  by  the  autumn  wind  ;  they  crouch  and  steal  for- 
ward, ready  for  a  spring,  the  body  quivering  and  the  tail 
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vibrating  with  emotion.  They  bound  on  the  moving 
leaf,  and  again  spring  forward  to  another.  Young  tigers 
and  cougars  have  been  found  playing  with  round  sub- 
stances, like  kittens  with  a  ball  of  yarn. 

10.  The  kitten  is  familiar  to  us  all  as  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  playfulness.  A  young  friend  of  mine  has 
a  kitten  she  calls  Dot.  It  would  surprise  you  to  see  to 
how  many  liberties,  short  of  being  tied  in  a  bow-knot, 
Dot  will  submit.  With  a  doll's  cap  on  her  head  she 
cuts  a  very  comical  figure.  Her  mistress  rules  her  by 
tenderness :  she  takes  care  never  to  hurt  her. 

11.  The  California  Indians  say  tliat  the  cubs  of  the 
bear  go  through  all  sorts  of  queer  little  antics,  very  often 
apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  distressing  their  anx- 
ious parents.    The  grown-up  bears  engage  in  dances, 

-  and  the  places  where  such  sports  have  been  held  are 
detected  by  the  Indians  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
ground  is  beaten. 

12.  Sometimes  a  bear  will  dance  by  himself,  while 
others  squat  down  and  look  on  as  if  criticising  the  per- 
formance. At  other  times,  a  whole  party  of  bears  will 
join  in  a  sort  of  quadrille.  The  custom  proves  that 
Bruin,  though  his  exterior  is  rough,  and  his  ordinary 
deportment  by  no  means  graceful,  knows  how  to  relax 
among  his  equals,  and  is  not  indifferent  to  social  amuse- 
ment. 

13.  Kindness  to  dumb  animals  is  a  duty  which  the 
young  should  never  forget.  Inhumanity  to  creatures 
so  much  in  our  power  is  at  once  mean  and  cowardly. 
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-XXin.  — IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

EVERETT. 

Artificial,  (-flsh'al),  made  by  art.  I  Sem'I-nX-ry,  a  seed-plot;  a  school ;  a 
PAm'per,  to  feed  highly.  |  college. 

A  decided  rising  inflection  is  required  after  the  exclamation  marks  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

1.  Sir,  it  is  a  solemn,  a  tender  and  sacred  duty,  that 
of  education.  What,  sir,  feed  a  child's  body,  and  let  his 
soul  hunger !  pamper  his  limbs,  and  starve  his  faculties ! 

2.  What!  plant  the  earth,  cover  a  thousand  hills  with 
your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue  the  fish  to  their  hiding- 
places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat-fields  across 
the  plain,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body 
which  will  soon  be  as  cold  and  senseless  as  the  poorest 
clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual  essence  within  you,  with 
all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  languish  and 
pine ! 

3.  Wliat!  build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the 
water-wheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned  spirits  of  steam, 
to  weave  a  garment  for  the  body,  and  let  the  soul  re- 
main unadorned  and  naked ! 

4.  What !  send  out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean, 
and  make  battle  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your  dwellings  and 
work-shops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  labor  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  —  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which 
Deity  has  kindled,  —  which  He  has  intrusted  to  our 
care,  to  be  fanned  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame, — 
permit  it,  I  say,  to  languish  and  go  out ! 
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5.  My  friends,  what  considerate  man  can  enter  a 
school,  and  not  reflect,  with  awe,  that  it  is  a  seminary 
where  immortal  minds  are  training  for  eternity  ?  What 
parent  but  is,  at  times,  weighed  down  with  the  thought 
that  a  light  may  there  be  kindled,  which  will  shine, 
not  merely  when  every  artificial  beam  is  extinguished, 
but  when  the  affrighted  sun  has  fled  away  from  the 
heavens  ? 


XXIY.  —  mGJIT  AT  SEA. 

MRS.  WILLARD. 

GERM  (jerra),  a  bud.  I  Track'lEss,  having  no  track. 

Scr5i,l,  a  writing  rolled  up.  |  Won'drous,  exciting  wonder. 

Do  not  pervert  the  sound  of  ow  in  down  into  eow.  In  the  Explanatory  Index,  see 
WUlard. 

I. 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep 
I  lay  me  down  in  peace  to  sleep ; 
Secure  I  rest  upon  the  wave, 
For  Thou,  O  Lord!  hast  power  to  save. 
I  know  Thou  wilt  not  slight  my  call, 
For  Thou  dost  mark  the  sparrow's  fall; 
And  calm  and  peaceful  shall  I  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

II. 

When  in  the  dead  of  night  I  lie 
And  gaze  upon  the  trackless  sky, 
The  star-bespangled  heavenly  scroll, 
The  boundless  waters  as  they  roll, — 
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I  feel  Thy  wondrous  power  to  save 
From  perils  of  the  stormy  wave : 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 
I  calmly  rest  and  soundly  sleep. 

III. 

And  such  the  trust  that  still  were  mine, 
Though  stormy  winds  swept  o'er  the  brine, 
Or  though  the  tempest's  fiery  breath 
Roused  me  from  sleep  to  wreck  and  death! 
In  ocean  cave,  still  safe  with  Thee 
The  germ  of  immortality ! 
And  calm  and  peaceful  shall  I  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 


XXV.— me  BATTLE  OF  HOHENLINBEN. 

CAMPBELL. 


Ar-til'l£r-y,  cannon. 
Charger  (charj'er),  a  war-horse. 
Chivalry  (shiv'al-ry),  a  body  of  cava- 
liers; cavalry. 
DDn,  of  a  dark  color. 


R£v'£l-ry,  noisy  festivity. 

Sepulchre,  or  Sepulcher  (sSp'ul- 
ker)  a  place  of  burial. 

Sulphurous  (sul'fur-iis),  containing  sul- 
phur. 


Pronounce  /ser,  S'zer ;  Munich,  muhiik  ;  in  beneath,  the  th  vocal,  as  in  breathe.  See 
explanation  of  the  diaeresis,  $  21,  page  8.  By  Frank,  the  poet  means  a  Frenchman  or  a 
Bavarian  ;  by  Hun,  an  Austrian. 

The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  took  place,  December  3,  1800,  when  the  Austrians  were 
defeated  by  the  French  and  Bavarians.  Hohenlinden  is  a  village  in  Bavaria,  and  has 
its  name  from  the  German  words  hohen,  high,  linden,  lime-trees.  In  the  Explanatory 
Index,  see  Campbell. 

I. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  HOHENLINDEN. 


II. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat,  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

III. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed, 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade. 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed, 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

IV. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven. 
Then  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven, 
And,  louder  than  the  bolts  of  Heaven, 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

V. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow, 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow. 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

'T  is  morn,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun, 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

VII. 

The  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
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Wave,  Munich!  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry! 

VIII. 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet; 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


XXVI.  — ^roi^r  of  an  albatross. 


Al'bX-tr6ss,  a  sea-bird. 
A-n6n',  soon  ;  quickly. 
A-stern',  behind  the  stern. 
Com'rades,  companions;  associates. 
Fre-quents',  visits  often. 
Har'Xs-ses,  wearies ;  frets. 
iM-PET-tJ-os'i'-TY,  violence. 


Mus'cil-LAR,  full  of  muscle. 
Of'fal,  waste  meat ;  carrion. 
Of-fense,  or  Of-fence',  act  of  offend- 
ing; fault. 
Prodigious  (pro-dTj'iis),  amazing. 
Tre-m£n'dous,  dreadful. 
Toward  (to'ard),  in  the  direction  of. 


Pronounce  India,  'in'di-a ;  Montreal,  mSnt-re-awl ;  apparent,  ap-piire'ent.  Do  not  say 
srieked  for  shrieked. 

1.  The  al'batross  is  a  web-footed  bird  of  large  size, 
that  frequents  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  is  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cape  Horn.  It  often  weighs  upward 
of  twenty  pounds  ;  measuring  in  its  extent  of  wing,  from 
ten  to  eleven  feet,  and  sometimes  even  more.  It  varies 
in  color  according  to  age  and  season ;  but  is  generally 
more  or  less  tinged  with  gray  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  the  rest  of  the  plumage  being  white. 

2.  At  sea,  its  vast  extent  of  wing,  its  graceful  move- 
ments, its  power,  displayed  in  the  tempest,  when  the 
wind  lashes  the  waves  into  foam,  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  voyagers.  Now,  high  in  air,  it  sweeps  in  wide 
circles,  —  anon  it  descends  with  the  utmost  impetuosity, 
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plunges  into  the  water,  and,  instantly  rising,  soars  aloft 
with  its  finny  prey. 

3.  It  harasses  the  fiying-fish,  or  sails  round  the  ves- 
sel and  picks  up  the  offal  thrown  overboard.  It  rises 
and  descends,  as  if  some  concealed  power  guided  its 
motions,  without  any  apparent  exertion  of  muscular 
energy ;  and  it  breasts  the  gale,  or  mounts  high  above 
the  stormy  vapors,  with  prodigious  power,  and  a  lordly 
ease. 

4.  The  albatross  will  follow  a  ship  for  weeks.  An  in- 
stance is  told  of  an  albatross,  which,  having  been  caught 
and  marked  with  a  red  ribbon  about  its  leg,  and  then 
released,  flew  three  thousand  miles  in  company  with  a 
vessel  before  it  left  her.  This  bird  must  have  been  on 
the  wing  nearly  all  the  time  for  that  vast  distance. 

5.  A  remarkable  but  well-attested  story  was  recently 
communicated  by  an  officer  of  the  83d  British  regiment 
in  India  to  a  friend  in  Montreal.  While  the  division  to 
which  the  officer  belonged  was  on  its  way  to  India,  being 
at  the  time  a  short  distance  eastward  of  Cape  Horn,  one 
of  the  men  was  severely  flogged  for  some  slight  offense. 
Maddened  at  the  punishment,  the  poor  fellow  was  no 
sooner  released,  than,  in  the  sight  of  all  his  comrades 
and  the  ship's  crew,  he  sprang  overboard. 

6.  There  was  a  high  sea  running  at  the  time,  and,  as 
the  man  was  swept  on  astern,  all  hope  of  saving  him 
seemed  to  vanish.  He  struggled  with  the  waves,  as  if, 
the  moment  he  found  himself  in  the  water,  the  desire 
for  life  had  overcome  his  sudden  frenzy.  His  case 
seemed  desperate;  he   shrieked  for  succor.  There 
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seemed  no  possibility  of  rescue ;  when  all  at  once  an  al- 
batross was  seen  to  poise  itself  over  the  soldier,  and  then 
to  make  a  bold,  smooth  swoop  toward  him. 

7.  What  was  the  amazement  of  the  crowd  of  specta- 
tors on  deck  at  discovering  that  the  drowning  soldier 
had  caught  hold  of  the  bird !  He  kept  his  hold  firmly, 
and  the  power  of  the  bird  was  sufficient  to  sustain  him 
afloat  until  a  boat  from  the  vessel  was  lowered  and 
rowed  to  his  rescue. 

8.  But  for  the  assistance  thus  afibrded  by  the  bird,  no 
power  on  earth  could  have  saved  the  soldier,  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tremendous  sea  running,  a  long  time 
elapsed  before  the  boat  could  be  manned  and  got  down ; 
and  all  this  time  the  man  was  clinging  to  the  albatross, 
whose  flutterings  and  struggles  to  escape  bore  him  up. 

9.  Who  after  this  should  despair  ?  A  raging  sea,  — 
a  drowning  man,  —  an  albatross  !  —  what  eye  could  see 
safety  under  such  circumstances  ?  —  or,  can  we  venture 
to  call  this  chance  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  lesson  intended 
to  stimulate  Faith  and  Hope,  and  teach  us  never  .to  de- 
spair ;  since  in  the  darkest  moment,  when  the  waves  dash 
and  the  winds  roar,  and  a  gulf  seems  closing  over  our 
heads,  there  may  he  an  albatross  near, 

10.  "  O,  never  despair !  for  oiir  hopes  oftentimes 
Spring  swiftly  as  flowers  in  the  tropical  climes, 
Where  the  spot  that  was  barren  and  scentless  at  night 
Is  blooming  and  fragrant  at  morning's  first  light. 
The  mariner  marks,  when  the  tempest  rings  loud, 
That  the  rainbow  is  brighter,  the  darker  the  cloud : 
Then  up !  up !  —  never  despair  !  " 
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^/XXYn.—  TfTE  PASSmO  OF  THE  RUBICON. 

KNOWLES. 

As-sXs'stN,  a  murderer.  G6r'4on,  like  a  Gorgon  (whose  aspect 

Ere  (air),  before  ;  sooner  than.  was  fabled  to  turn  those  who  looked  on 

Foreign  (for'in),  not  native.  it  to  stone). 

GLo'RtED,  exulted ;  felt  pride.  SEPa-KATE,  to  divide. 

Pronounce  Rubicon,  roo'b'i-kan.   In  the  Explanatory  Index  see  Snowies. 

1.  On  what  ground  is  it  asserted  that  Caesar*  secured 
the  greatness  of  his  country  ?  Was  it  by  extending  the 
fame  of  its  arms  ?  There  was  another  kind  of  fame, 
which  the  Roman  people  valued  more  than  the  fame  of 
their  arms,  —  the  fame  of  their  liberty.  There  was 
another  kind  of  greatness,  dearer  to  their  pride  than  all 
the  wealth  of  honor  that  could  result  from  foreign  vic- 
tory, —  that  kind  of  greatness  which  gloried,  not  in  the 
establishing,  but  in  the  destroying  of  tyranny. 

2.  A  gentleman,  speaking  of  Caesar's  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  of  the  reluctance  with  which  he  entered 
into  the  civil  war,  observes,  "  How  long  did  he  pause 
upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon  !  "  How  came  he  to  the 
brink  of  that  river?  How  dared  he  cross  it?  Shall 
private  men  respect  the  boundaries  of  private  property, 
and  shall  a  man  pay  no  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  his 
country's  rights  ?    How  dared  he  cross  that  river  ? 

3.  0,  but  he  paused  upon  the  brink!    He  should 

*  Caius  Julius  Caesar  was  a  great  Roman  general  who  lived  about  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Having  the  government  of  a  province,  he  was  ordered 
by  the  Senate  of  Rome  to  give  up  the  command  of  the  army  under  him,  and 
come  to  that  city.  Instead  of  obeying  this  order,  he  marched  with  his  army 
across  the  Bu'bicon,  a  small  stream  forming  the  southern  limit  of  his  province. 
He  did  this  with  the  view  of  usurping  the  supreme  power  of  the  republic  ; 
and  by  the  act  he  involved  his  country  in  civil  war. 
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have  perished  upon  the  brink  ere  he  had  crossed  it. 
Why  did  he  pause  ?  Why  does  a  man's  heart  palpitate 
when  he  is  on  the  point  of  committing  an  unlawful 
deed  ?  Why  does  the  very  murderer,  his  victim  sleep- 
ing before  him,  and  his  glaring  eye  taking  the  measure 
of  the  blow,  strike  wide  of  the  mortal  part  ?  Because  of 
conscience.  'T  was  that  made  Caesar  pause  upon  the 
brink  of  the  Rubicon. 

4.  Compassion !  What  compassion  ?  The  compas- 
sion of  an  assassin  that  feels  a  momentary  shudder  as 
his  weapon  begins  to  cut !  Caesar  paused  "  upon  the 
brink  of  the  Rubicon."  What  was  the  Rubicon  ?  The 
boundary  of  Caesar's  province.  From  what  did  it  sepa- 
rate his  province  ?    From  his  country. 

5.  Was  that  country  a  desert  ?  No  ;  it  was  cultivat- 
ed and  fertile,  rich  and  populous.  Its  sons  were  men 
of  genius,  spirit,  and  generosity.  Its  daughters  were 
lovely,  susceptible,  and  chaste.  Friendship  was  its  in- 
habitant. Love  was  its  inhabitant.  Domestic  affection 
was  its  inhabitant.  Liberty  was  its  inhabitant.  All 
bounded  by  the  stream  of  the  Rubicon  ! 

6.  What  was  Cassar  that  stood  upon  the  bank  of  that 
stream  ?  A  traitor,  bringing  war  and  pestilence  into  the 
heart  of  that  country.  No  wonder  that  he  paused,  —  no 
wonder  if,  his  imagination,  wrought  upon  by  his  con- 
science, he  had  beheld  blood  instead  of  water,  and  heard 
groans  instead  of  murmurs  !  No  wonder,  if  some  gorgon 
horror  had  turned  him  into  stone  upon  the  spot !  But 
no  !  —  he  cried,  "  The  die  is  cast  I  "  He  plunged !  —  he 
crossed !  —  and  Rome  was  free  no  more ! 


"NOT  TO  MYSELF  ALONE." 
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XXYin.— "iV^OT  TO  MYSELF  ALONE." 


Beacon  (be'kn),  a  signal-fire. 
Chorus  (ko'rus),  verses  of  a  song  in 

which  the  company  join. 
Churl  (tshurl),  a  surly  fellow. 
Cor'o-nal,  a  wreath  or  crown. 
Dross,  scum ;  worldly  riches. 
Droughty  (drowt'y),  dry  ;  arid. 
Hymnless  (him'ies);  having  or  singing 

no  hymn. 


Luscious  (lush'iis),  very  sweet. 

LCst'y,  strong  ;  vigorous. 

Ne'er  (nSr),  a  contraction  of  never. 

Nig'gard,  a  miser. 

Per-fume',  to  scent. 

ScXn'ty,  small ;  narrow. 

Trans-port'ed,  carried  away  by  pie 

ure;  delighted. 
World'l.ing,  a  worldly  person. 


"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  little  opening  flower  transported  cries, 
"  Not  to  myself  alone  I  bud  and  bloom ; 
With  fragrant  breath  the  breezes  I  perfume, 
And  gladden  all  things  with  my  rainbow  dies. 
The  bee  comes  sipping,  every  eventide. 

His  dainty  fill ; 
The  butterfly  within  my  cup  doth  hide 
From  threatening  ill." 


II. 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  circling  star  with  honest  pride  doth  boast, 
"  Not  to  myself  alone  I  rise  and  set ; 
I  write  upon  night's  coronal  of  jet 
His  power  and  skill  who  formed  our  myriad  host ; 
A  friendly  beacon  at  heaven's  open  gate, 

I  gem  the  sky, 
That  man  might  ne'er  forget,  in  every  fate 
His  home  on  high." 
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III. 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  heavy-laden  bee  doth  murmuring  hum, 
"Not  to  myself  alone,  from  flower  to  flower, 
I  rove  the  wood,  the  garden,  and  the  bower, 
And  to  the  hive  at  evening  weary  come : 
For  man,  for  man,  the  luscious  food  I  pile 

"With  busy  care. 
Content  if  he  repay  my  ceaseless  toil 
With  scanty  share." 

IV. 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  soaring  bird  with  lusty  pinion  sings, 
"  Not  to  myself  alone  I  raise  my  song ; 
I  cheer  the  drooping  with  my  warbling  tongue, 
And  bear  the  mourner  on  my  viewless  wings ; 
I  bid  the  hymnless  churl  my  anthem  learn, 

And  God  adore; 
I  call  the  worldling  from  his  dross  to  turn, 
And  sing  and  soar." 

V. 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  streamlet  whispers  on  its  pebbly  way, 
"  Not  to  myself  alone  I  sparkling  glide ; 
I  scatter  health  and  life  on  every  side, 
And  strew  the  fields  with  herb  and  flow'ret  gay. 
I  sing  unto  the  common,  bleak  and  bare. 

My  gladsome  tUne ; 
I  sweeten  and  refresh  the  languid  air 
In  droughty  June." 
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VI. 

"  Not  to  myself  alone  " :  — 
O  man,  forget  not  thou,  — earth's  honored  priest, 
Its  tongue,  its  soul,  its  life,  its  pulse,  its  heart, 
In  earth's  great  chorus  to  sustain  thy  part ! 
Chiefest  of  guests  at  Love's  ungrudging  feast, 
Play  not  the  niggard  ;  spurn  thy  native  clod, 

And  self  disown ; 
Live  to  thy  neighbor ;  live  unto  thy  God  : 
Not  to  thyself  alone ! 


'■^  XXlX.—  TirjE  FRACTIOUS  MAK 

Eh  (a),  an  interjection  expressive  of  in-  1  FrXc'tioCs,  quarrelsome, 
quiry.  |  Housed  (houzd),  put  under  cover. 

Mr.  Cross.  Why  do  you  keep  me  knocking  all  day 
at  the  door  ? 

John.  I  was  at  work,  sir,  in  the  garden.  As  soon  as 
I  heard  your  knock,  I  ran  to  open  the  door  with  such 
haste,  that  I  fell  down,  and  hurt  myself. 

Mr.  O.  There  was  no  great  harm  done  in  that. 
Why  did  n't  you  leave  the  door  open  ? 

John.  Why,  sir,  you  scolded  me  yesterday  because  I 
did  so.  When  the  door  is  open,  you  scold  ;  when  it  is 
shut,  you  scold.    I  should  like  to  know  what  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Q.    What  to  do  ?    What  to  do,  did  you  say  ? 

John.    I  said  it.    Shall  I  leave  the  door  open  ? 

Mr.  O.  No. 

John.    Shall  I  keep  the  door  shut  ? 
Mr.  0.  No. 
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JoTin.    But,  sir,  a  door  must  be  either  open  or  — 

Mr.  C.    Don't  presume  to  argue  with  me,  fellow  ! 

John.    But  does  n't  it  hold  to  reason  that  a  door  — 

Mr.  C.    Silence,  I  say  !    Hold  your  tongue  ! 

John.  And  I  say  that  a  door  must  be  either  open  or 
shut.    Now  how  will  you  have  it  ? 

Mr.  C.  I  have  told  you  a  thousand  times,  you  pro- 
voking fellow  —  I  have  told  you  that  I  wished  it  

But  what  do  you  mean  by  questioning  me,  sir  ?  Have 
you  trimmed  the  grape-vine,  as  I  ordered  you  ? 

John.    I  did  that  three  days  ago,  sir. 

Mr.  C.    Have  you  washed  the  carriage  ?    Eh  ? 

John.    I  washed  it  before  breakfast,  sir,  as  usual. 

Mr.  0.  You  idle,  negligent  fellow!  —  you  haven't 
watered  the  horses  to-day ! 

John.  Go  and  see,  sir,  if  you  can  make  them  drink 
any  more.    They  have  had  their  fill. 

Mr.  C.    Have  you  given  them  their  oats  ? 

John.    Ask  William ;  he  saw  me  do  it. 

Mr.  C.  But  you  have  forgotten  to  take  the  brown 
mare  to  be  shod.    Ah  !  I  have  you  now  ! 

John.    I  have  the  blacksmith's  bill,  and  here  it  is. 

Mr.  0.    My  letters  Did  you  take  them  to  the 

post-office  ?    Ha !    You  forgot  that  —  did  you  ? 

John.  Not  at  all,  sir.  The  letters  were  in  the  mail 
ten  minutes  after  you  handed  them  to  me. 

Mr.  O.  How  often  have  I  told  you,  sir,  not  to  scrape 
on  that  abominable  violin  of  yours  ?  And  yet  this  very 
morning,  you  — 

John.  This  morning  ?  You  forgSt,  sir.  You  broke 
the  violin  all  to  pieces  for  me  last  Saturday  night. 
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Mr.  C.  I 'm  glad  of  it !  — r  Come,  now  ;  that  wood 
which  I  told  you  to  saw  and  put  into  the  shed,  —  why  is 
it  not  done  ?    Answer  me  that ! 

John.  The  wood  is  all  sawed,  split,  and  housed,  sir ; 
besides  doing  that,  I  have  watered  all  the  trees  in  the 
garden,  dug  over  three  of  the  beds,  and  was  digging 
another,  when  you  knocked. 

Mr.  C.  0,  I  must  get  rid  of  this  fellow.  He  will 
plague  my  life  out  of  me.    Out  of  my  sight,  sir  ! 


a  '  XXX.— GUSTAVUS  VASA. 

Da'le-cXb'lI-a,  an  old  province  of  Swe-  Massacred    (mas'Si-kerd),  murdered 

den.  brutally  or  indiscriminately. 

Dy'nas-ty,  a  race  or  family  of  sovereigns  St6ck'h5lm,  the  capital  city  of  Swe- 

in  succession.  den. 

Pronounce  toward,  td'ard;  Vasa,  vd'za.    Sound  the  h  in  exhorted. 

1.  About  the  time  that  Columbus  made  his  discovery 
of  the  American  continent,  there  was  playing  in  the 
streets  of  Stockholm  in  Sweden  a  little  boy  named  Gus- 
tavus  Erickson  Vasa.  The  state "  of  Sweden  in  those 
days  was  very  disturbed.  The  Danes  were  constantly 
trying  to  rule  the  country,  and  the  Swedes  were  as  often 
rallying  to  assert  their  independence. 

2.  In  the  year  1520,  a  Danish  king,  named  Christian, 
having  succeeded  in  conquering  them,  caused  himself  to 
be  crowned  king  of  Sweden.  Gustavus  was  then  thirty 
years  old.  The  Danish  king,  before  being  crowned,  had 
promised  to  release  all  prisoners,  and  to  maintain  tlie 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  Swedish  nation. 
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3.  But  a  man  who  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  be  a 
tyrant  is  not  likely  to  shrink  from  being  a  liar  ;  and  so, 
Christian,  instead  of  keeping  his  promise,  ordered  the 
chiefs  of  the  most  respectable  Swedish  families,  and  also 
the  members  of  the  senate,  to  be  arrested,  and  afterward 
beheaded  in  the  market-place. 

4.  Thus  perished  in  one  day  eighty-four  persons,  all 
belonging  to  the  first  families,  and  among  them  the 
father  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  The  Danish  troops  then 
rushed  upon  the  unarmed  multitude,  and  massacred 
all  who  fell  into  their  hands,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex.  These  executions  were  continued  for  several 
days. 

5.  Among  those  who  escaped  was  Gustavus  Yasa. 
He  deeply  felt  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  and  lamented 
the  murder  of  his  father.  For  some  time  he  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  frequently  almost  perishing  from 
cold  and  hunger,  and  having  many  narrow  escapes  from 
being  captured  by  the  spies  of  the  tyrant  Christian. 

6.  At  last  he  fled  to  Dalecarlia,  a  mountainous  part 
of  Sweden,  where  there  are  large  mines  of  copper  and 
iron.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Dalecarlia  is  Valley 
Land.  Here  Gustavus,  having  disguised  himself  as  a 
laborer,  worked  in  the  mines. 

7.  But  he  was  all  the  time  hoping  to  be  able  to  free 
his  country.  So  one  day  he  got  together  a  number  of 
the  miners  and  made  an  address*  to  them,  in  which  he 
told  them  who  he  was,  and  exhorted  them  to  unite  with 
him  and  drive  out  the  Danish  invaders. 


*  See  a  poetical  version  of  this  address,  p.  102. 
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8.  The  miners  were  not  slow  to  be  moved  by  his  elo- 
quent appeal.  They  received  him  with. shouts  of  joy. 
He  soon  collected  an  army  and  marched  toward  Stock- 
holm. His  forces  increased  as  he  moved  on ;  and  in 
May,  1521,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men. 

9.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Sweden  quickly 
united  themselves  to  the  Dalecarlians,  and  victory 
crowned  the  efforts  of  Gustavus.  The  city  of  Stockholm 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  tyrant  Christian  was  forced 
to  withdraw  to  Denmark. 

10.  The  grateful  people  of  Sweden  now  wished  to 
make  Gustavus  their  king,  but  he  was  as  modest  as  he 
was  brave,  and  at  first  declined  the  offer  of  the  crown. 
The  state  of  the  country  was  such,  however,  that  it  was 
believed  to  be  needful  to  its  peace  and  security  that  he 
should  mount  the  throne. 

11.  Gustavus  finally  consented  to  do  this.  In  June, 
1527,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  king  of  Sweden,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  He  reigned 
upward  of  thirty-three  years,  during  which  period  he 
displayed  such  talents  for  government,  and  such  virtues, 
that  he  acquired  fresh  and  imperishable  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  of  his  country. 

12.  Though  descended  from  a  race  of  kings,  he 
seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  public  lib- 
erty and  of  equal  rights.  This  is  the  cause  now  com- 
mitted to  the  keeping  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  it  is  for  them  to  defend  it  bravely 
against  all  upstart  foes,  whether  native  or  foreign. 
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XXX1.—  GUSTAVUS  VASA  TO  THE  DALECAR- 
LIANS. 


Craft,  cunning ;  fraud. 
GiiN-SAY',  or  Gain'say,  to  Contradict. 
HEr'it-age,  that  which  is  inherited. 
'Mid,  a  contraction  of  amid. 


Norse,  a  Norseman  or  Northman ;  a  Nor- 
wegian. 
ROth'less,  cruel ;  pitiless. 
ScI'ON,  a  shoot  or  twig  of  a  plant. 


I. 

Swedes  !    Countrymen !  behold  at  last, 
After  a  thousand  dangers  past, 

Your  chief,  Gustavus,  here  ! 
Long  have  I  sighed  'mid  foreign  bands ; 
Long  have  I  roamed  in  foreign  lands : 
At  length,  'mid  Swedish  hearts  and  hands, 

I  grasp  a  Swedish  spear ! 

ii. 

Yet,  looking  forth,  although  I  see 
None  but  the  fearless  and  the  free. 

Sad  thoughts  the  sight  inspires ; 
For  where,  I  think,  on  Swedish  ground, 
Save  where  these  mountains  frown  around. 
Can  that  best  heritage  be  found,  — 

The  freedom  of  your  sires ! 

III. 

Ay,  Sweden  pines  beneath  the  yoke ; 
The  galling  chain  our  fathers  broke 

Is  round  our  country  now. 
On  perjured  craft  and  ruthless  guilt, 
His  power  a  tyrant  Dane  has  built; 
And  Sweden's  crown,  all  blood-bespilt, 

Eests  on  a  foreign  brow. 
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IV. 

On  you  your  country  turns  her  eyes,  — 
On  you,  on  you,  for  aid  relies,  — 

Scions  of  noblest  stem ! 
The  foremost  place  in  rolls  of  fame, 
By  right  your  fearless  fathers  claim; 
Yours  is  the  glory  of  their  name,  — 

'T  is  yours  to  equal  them. 

V. 

As  rushing  down  when  winter  reigns, ' 
Resistless  to  the  shaking  plains 

The  torrent  tears  its  way, 
And,  all  that  bars  its  onward  course, 
Sweeps  to  the  sea  with  headlong  force,  — 
So  swept  your  sires  the  Dane  and  Norse :  — 

Can  ye  do  less  than  they  ? 

VI. 

Rise  !  re-assert  your  ancient  pride, 
And  down  the  hills  a  living  tide 

Of  fiery  valor  pour ! 
Let  but  the  storm  of  battle  lower. 
Back  to  his  den  the  foe  will  cower,  — 
Then,  then  shall  Freedom's  glorious  hour 
Strike  for  our  land  once  more. 

VII. 

What!  silent — motionless  —  ye  stand? 
Gleams  not  an  eye  ?    Moves  not  a  hand  ? 

Think  ye  to  fly  your  fate  ? 
Or  till  some  better  cause  be  given, 
Wait  ye  ?  —  Then  wait !  till  banished,  driven. 
Ye  fear  to  meet  the  face  of  Heaven ;  — 

Till  ye  are  slaughtered,  wait ! 
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VIII. 

But  no  !  your  kindling  hearts  gainsay 

The  thought.    Hark !  hear  that  bloodhound's  bay  ! 

Yon  blazing  village  see  ! 
Rise,  countrymen  !   Awake  !  Defy 
The  haughty  Dane  !    Your  battle-cry 
Be  "  Freedom  "  !    We  will  do  or  die ! 
On !    Death  or  victory ! 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND  THE  BOATMAN. 

A  PHILOSOPHER  was  crossiiig  a  river  in  a  ferry-boat. 
On  his  passage  he  asked  the  boatman  if  he  understood 
arithmetic.  "  Arithmetic  ?  No,  sir !  I  never  heard  of 
it  before,"  replied  the  boatman.  —  "Then  a  quarter  of 
your  hfe  is  lost,"  said  the  philosopher ;  "  but  tell  me," 
he  continued,  "  if  you  know  anything  of  metaphysics." 
—  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  boatman,  smiling.  —  "  Well, 
then,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  another  quarter  of  your 
life  is  lost." 

"  But,  perhaps,"  he  added,  "  perhaps  you  know  some- 
thing of  astronomy  ?  "  —  "  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  the 
boatman.  —  "Then,"  said  the  philosopher,  "another 
quarter  of — "  But,  before  he  could  finish  the  sen- 
tence, the  boat  ran  on  a  snag,  and  began  to  sink. 
Whereupon  the  ferryman,  pulling  off  his  coat,  said,  "  Sir, 
can  you  swim?"  —  "No,"  w^s  the  reply. — "Well, 
then,  the  whole  of  your  life  is  lost ;  for  the  boat  is  going 
to  the  bottom." 
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XXXIL—TRB  STARRY  HEAVENS. 


As-TRON'O-MfiR,  one  who  studies  the 

laws  of  the  stars. 
Case'MENt  (kaz'ment,  or  kas'ment),  a 

window  opening  on  hinges. 
Fik'ma-ment,  the  sky  ;  an  expanse. 

Avoid  saying  tremend' ijus  for  tremendous  (tre-men'dus) ;  hos-s  for 
worth.   In  the  Explanatory  Index,  see  David. 


Im-mense',  boundless ;  huge. 
In-fin'i-ty,  the  state  of  being  infinite  or 

unlimited. 
Prodigious  (pro-dTj'us),  amazing. 
Visible  (viz'l-bl),  that  may  be  seen. 

wiith  for 


1.  The  midnight  hour  has  struck.  How  profound 
the  silence  that  succeeds !  Let  me  quit  my  book,  and 
open  my  casement,  and  gaze  up  on  that  stupendous 
page,  unrolled  in  the  starry  heavens,  on  which  the  Di- 
vine glory  and  power  are  written. 

5* 
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2.  A  great  English  poet  has  said,  — "  An  undevout 
astronomer  is  mad."  Yes ;  how  can  we  lift  ourselves 
better  from  mean  ambitions  and  a  barren  unbelief  than 
by  the  contemplation  of  this  grand  though  familiar  spec- 
tacle of  the  stars ! 

3.  The  light  of  day  hides  from  us  these  wonders. 
We  see  by  day  the  blue  or  vapory  sky  or  the  drifting 
clouds.  Thus  day  conceals  what  night  reveals ;  for  to 
the  night  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  these  shining  orbs. 
Even  so  perhaps  does  this  present  life  hide  from  us  the 
glories  which  death  shall  make  visible. 

4.  The  immense  distance  at  which  the  nearest  stars 
are  known  to  be  placed  proves  that  they  are  bodies  of  a 
prodigious  size,  not  inferior  to  our  own  sun ;  and  that 
they  shine,  not  by  reflected  rays,  but  by  their  own 
native  light. 

5.  Every  star  is  therefore  believed  to  be  a  sun,  no 
less  large  and  bright  than  that  which  gives  light  to  our 
world  ;  and  every  star  is  believed  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  host  of  planetary  globes  which  revolve  around  it  and 
derive  from  it  light,  and  heat,  and  comfort. 

6.  This  whole  firmament  of  ours,  including  the  Milky 
Way,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  only  one  among  the  myri- 
ad hosts  of  heaven.  With  all  its  innumerable  suns  and 
systems,  and  the  tremendous  voids  that  lie  between,  it 
is  only  a  single  cluster  amid  others  of  equal  and  greater 
splendor. 

7.  Truly,  looking  up  at  those  sparkling  orbs,  we  may 
well  exclaim  with  King  David,  —  "0  Lord  our  Lord, 
how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !    When  I 
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consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him!  " 

8.  And  yet  let  us  consider,  that,  after  all,  it  is  man, 
it  is  mind,  that  gives  to  this  great  spectacle  of  the  starry 
heavens  all  its  true  worth.  Without  men  and  angels, 
without  mind  to  study  and  admire,  without  the  faculty 
to  adore  the  great  Author  of  all,  it  would  be  like  some 
costly  show  at  which  no  spectators  were  present. 

9.  Thus  we  find  that  the  very  magnitude  of  creation 
is  an  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  for 
surely  the  present  life,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
universe,  is  as  a  cipher  to  infinity.  What  but  an  unend- 
ing life  will  be  long  enough  to  look  upon  all  the  wonders 
of  Creative  Power ;  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the  Divine 
goodness  and  love  ? 


XXXIIL  —  EimOlTLU  BAFFLED. 


ALtUSlONS  (ai-lu'zhunz),  indirect  refer- 
ences. 

Bon'net,  a  woman's  hat. 
CXl'T-coes,  printed  cotton  cloths. 
Clothes  (klothz;  colloquially,  kloz.) 
DIs-card'ed,  cast  off ;  rejected. 
Es-c6rt',  to  accompany  as  protector. 
FAir'y,  an  imaginary  being. 
Jew']2L-ry,  or  Jew'el-ler-y,  jewels 

in  general. 
GId'dy,  dizzy  ;  heedless. 


Pi-X'no-for'te,  a  well-known  stringed 

musical  instrument. 
PrXc'tice,  or  PrXc'tise,  to  do  actually. 
SAc'ri-fice  (-fiz,  or  -fis),  surrender  or 

loss  made  to  effect  some  object. 
Sub'sti-tOte,  a  person  or  thing  put  in 

place  of  another. 
Un-clean'ly,  not  neat;  dirty. 
Wag'on,  or  Wag'son,  a  four-wheeled 

vehicle  for  burdens. 
Wounded  (woond'ed),  hurt  violently. 


1.  The  fear  of  ridicule  often  leads  people,  young  as 
well  as  old,  to  do  very  foolish  things.  I  have  known 
girls  at  school  made  unhappy  because  some  giddy  com- 
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panion  would  make  fun  of  some  of  their  articles  of  dress 
as  being  out  of  fashion.  Not  such  a  girl  was  Edith  Mer- 
ivale.  In  the  unconcern  with  which  she  faced  ridicule 
she  showed  a  courage  worthy  of  imitation. 

2.  Edith  was  the  daughter  of  parents  who  were 
obliged  to  practice  the  strictest  economy  in  order  to 
keep  out  of  debt.  Her  father  had  left  a  profitable  em- 
ployment that  he  might  give  his  services  to  his  country 
in  its  great  war  for  union  and  for  right.  Having  been 
badly  wounded  he  retired  to  his  native  village,  poor  and 
an  invalid. 

3.  Instead  of  complaining  because  she  had  to  give  up 
the  comforts  to  which  she  had  been  used,  Edith  was 
glad  to  show  how  easy  it  was  for  her  to  make  sacrifices 
in  a  good  cause.  Said  one  of  her  classmates  to  her  one 
day,  "  I  should  think  that  bonnet  of  yours  must  have 
come  out  of  the  ark."  —  "No;  it  is  the  gift  of  one 
who  fought  and  bled  for  his  country,  "  replied  Edith; 
"  that  is  quite  enough  to  make  it  handsome  in  my  eyes. 
I  am  sorry  it  does  n't  please  yours.^'' 

4.  A  new  scholar  joined  the  class  at  the  boarding- 
school.  Her  name  was  Rachel  Osborn.  Her  wardrobe 
was  even  coarser  and  more  old-fashioned  than  Edith's. 
Her  calico  dress  would  have  been  dear  at  a  shilling  a 
yard.  The  girls  would  come  and  take  hold  of  it,  and 
say,  in  mockery,  "  Do  now  tell  us  where  we  can  get 
some  just  like  it !  " 

5.  Instead  of  being  arinoyed  by  these  taunts,  Rachel 
bore  them  with  perfect  good  temper.  Indeed  the  girls 
who  hoped  to  vex  her  by  their  allusions  were  seriously 
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vexed  in  tlieir  turn  by  finding  her  so  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  such  sly  attacks.  "  I  do  believe,"  said  Hel- 
en Morris,  "  the  little  fool  is  prouder  of  that  old  calico 
than  we  are  of  our  silks  and  poplins.  Anything  I  can 
say  does  n't  seem  to  plague  her." 

6.  Edith  tried  to  ward  off  from  Rachel  the  shafts  that 
were  intended  to  wound  her,  but  Rachel  replied,  "  My 
dear,  do  not  think  I  am  hurt.  So  long  as  they  cannot 
charge  me  with  being  uncleanly  or  disorderly,  I  care 
little  what  they  say  of  the  texture  or  cut  of  my  dresses. 
I  know  that  some  of  these  girls  who  laugh  at  me,  com- 
pel their  parents  to  run  in  debt  in  order  to  find  them  in 
stylish  clothes." 

7.  When  the  vacation  came,  Rachel  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  Edith  to  pass  it  with  her  at  her  home. 
Major  Merivale,  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  battle,  greeted 
Rachel  with  great  kindness  ;  and  his  wife  said,  "  We 
are  glad  that  Edith  has  brought  home  a  friend ;  but. 
Miss  Osborn,  you  must  not  mind  it,  if  we  have  our  hours 
of  work  as  well  as  of  play.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been 
learning  to  braid  straw  bonnets,  and  I  mean  to  teach 
Edith  the  art." 

8.  "  You  must  teach  me,  too,"  said  Rachel.  "  That 
I  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Merivale  ;  "  and  the  knowledge  may 
be  of  great  use  to  you  some  day,  should  you  have  to 
earn  your  living."  The  girls  occupied  themselves  that 
evening  in  learning  to  braid  straw.  Rachel,  who  was 
quick  to  see  through  the  motives  of  people,  not  only 
learnt  to  braid  straw,  but  learnt  that  the  object  of  Mrs. 
Merivale  was  to  earn  money  enough  to  buy  a  wooden  leg 
for  her  husband. 
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9.  Rachel  said  nothing  when  she  found  this  out,  but 
a  tear  or  two  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  she  seemed  quite 
thouglitful  for  a  time.  Another  discovery  that  she  made 
was,  that  Mrs.  Merivale  had  sold  her  piano-forte  in  or- 
der to  raise  money  to  pay  for  her  daughter's  schooling. 
"  Well,  well,  good  people,"  said  Rachel  to  herself, 
"  you  shall  find  that  the  day  of  fairies  has  not  gone  by. 
There  's  a  fairy  in  a  coarse  calico,  who  will  give  you 
some  surprises  before  she  has  done  with  you." 

10.  A  week  afterward  a  wagon  stopped  before  the 
door ;  and  the  driver  asked  for  the  Major.  The  Major 
presented  himself.  "  I 've  a  wooden  leg  for  you.  Ma- 
jor," said  the  man.  "  Impossible  !  It  must  be  some  mis- 
take. I 've  ordered  no  wooden  leg,"  replied  the  Major. 
"  But  somebody  else  has  done  it  for  you,"  said  the  man. 
"  You  'd  better  take  it  easy,  Major.  A  wooden  leg 
you  're  bound  to  have,  even  if  we  have  to  hold  you,  in 
order  to  screw  it  on." 

11.  "  Some  friends  have  probably  clubbed  together 
and  bought  it  for  you,"  said  the  Major's  wife.  The  tears 
came  in  his  eyes.  Edith  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it  all ;  but  Rachel  said,  "  Surely  the  brave  soldier  who 
has  lost  a  leg  in  fighting  his  country's  battles  deserves 
from  his  countrymen  so  poor  a  substitute  as  this.  My 
advice  to  you  is.  Major,  Take  it,  and  ask  no  questions." 
So  the  Major  took  it. 

12.  Half  an  hour  had  not  slipped  by  when  another 
wagon  stopped  before  the  door.  "  What  now  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Merivale.  "Here  's  a  piano-forte.  Ma'am,"  said 
the  driver :  "  I  was  ordered  to  leave  it  here  for  you."  — 


RIDICULE  BAFFLED. 


Ill 


"  For  me  ?  Are  you  sure  ?  "  —  "  Your  name  is  Merivale, 
is  n't  it."  —  "  Yes."  —  "  Then  you  are  the  person  ;  for 
this  is  the  house.  Of  that  I 'm  sure."  It  was  now  the 
lady's  turn  to  shed  tears.  Rachel  looked  slyly  on  and 
enjoyed  her  emotion. 

13.  A  third  wagon  was  now  seen  approaching.  It 
stopped,  and  a  large  trunk  was  lifted  out.  It  bore  the 
label,  "  For  Miss  Edith  Merivale."  "  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  these  marvels  ?  "  exclaimed  the  puzzled  Ma- 
jor. The  trunk  was  opened,  and  Edith,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, found  it  full  of  nice  dresses  for  herself.  "  You 
shall  have  some  of  these,  Rachel,"  said  Edith.  "  Thank 
you,"  replied  Rachel ;  "  we  shall  see." 

14.  The  next  day  the  mystery  was  explained.  Ra- 
chel's uncle  arrived,  and  told  this  story :  By  the  enor- 
mous rise  in  value  of  some  lands  which  her  grandfather 
in  Pennsylvania  had  bequeathed  to  her,  Rachel  had  sud- 
denly become  very  rich.  She  went  to  the  boarding- 
school,  not  letting  any  one  of  the  scholars  know  that  she 
was  any  richer  than  her  plain  style  of  dress  seemed  to 
indicate ;  for  she  did  not  choose  to  make  friends  out  of 
those  who  might  be  attracted  by  her  wealth. 

15.  She  soon  found  in  Edith  a  companion  who  had 
none  of  that  vulgar  pride  which  grows  out  of  an  ability 
to  dress  better,  and  appear  richer,  than  those  around  us. 
She  formed  a  sincere  affection  for  the  Major's  daughter ; 
—  an  affection  which  extended  itself  to  the  whole  fami- 
ly, as  soon  as  she  learnt  their  worth. 

16.  "  And  now,  Edith,"  said  Rachel,  after  an  expla- 
nation had  been  made,  "  do  you  know  my  plans  ?  "  — 
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"  I  shall  not  be  surprised  at  anytliing  after  this,"  replied 
Edith.  "  Then  these  are  my  plans,"  resumed  Rachel. 
"  Being  an  orphan,  I  am  in  want  of  a  father  and  mother, 
and  I  adopt  yours.  Have  you  any  objection  ? "  — 
"  None  in  the  least,"  said  Edith,  laughing  ;  "  only  you 
must  n't  make  them  too  proud  of  their  new  daughter." 

17.  "  Furthermore,"  continued  Rachel,  "  as  soon  as 
the  war  is  over,  I  wish  to  go  to  Europe  to  finish  my  edu- 
cation, and  you  must  go  with  me.  And  as  this  uncle 
of  mine  is  too  busy  to  escort  us,  why,  of  course  your 
father  and  mother  —  that  is  my  father  and  mother  — 
must  go,  and  see  that  we  don't  get  into  mischief.  Do 
you  all  consent  ?  " 

18.  The  Merivales  looked  their  consent,  even  if  their 
hearts  were  too  full  to  utter  it.  The  two  young  friends 
went  back  to  the  boarding-school,  and  once  more  ap- 
peared in  their  old  plain  dresses.  But  the  truth  gradu- 
ally leaked  out,  and  all  at  once  it  became  fashionable  in 
that  school  to  wear  cheap  calicoes,  and  discard  jewelry. 
Edith  and  Rachel  were  not  again  taunted  because  of 
their  failure  to  dress  expensively. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  ROBIN. 

Ere  (^iir),  before  ;  sooner  than.  I  'T  is,  a  contraction  of  it  is. 

Pretty  (prit'ty),  handsome.  |  'T  was,  a  contraction  of  it  was. 

I. 

So,  now,  pretty  robin,  you 've  come  to  my  door ! 

I  wonder  you  never  have  ventured  before: 

'T  is  likelyfyou  thought  I  would  do  you  some  harm, 

But  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  there 's  no  cause  for  alarm. 
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II. 

You  seem  to  be  timid,  —  I 'd  like  to  know  why,  — 
I  don't  mean  to  hurt  you ;  what  makes  you  so  shy  ? 
Little  coward,  draw  near,  —  I 've  a  mind,  ere  you  go, 
To  tell  you  a  thin^ it  concerns  you  to  know. 

III. 

You  think  I  have  never  discovered  your  nest; 
'T  is  hid  very  snugly,  —  that  must  be  confessed ; 
Ha !  ha !  how  the  boughs  are  entwined  all  around ; 
No  wonder  you  thought  it  would  never  be  found ! 

IV. 

You  're  as  cunning  a  creature  as  ever  I  knew : 
And  yet,  little  bird,  I 'm  as  cunning  as  you ! 
For  I  know  all  about  your  nice  home  on  the  tree,  — 
'T  was  folly  bo  try  to  conceal  it  from  me. 

V. 

Go  hom^  where  your  mate  and  your  little  ones  dwell ; 
Though  I  know  where  they  hide,  yet  I  never  will  tell ; 
I  promise  you  no  one  shall  injure  your  nest, 
For  sacred  to  me  is  the  place  of  your  rest. 

VI. 

Farewell !  for  you  want  to  be  flying  away ; 

You  're  expected, —  't  is  cruel  to  ask  you  to  stay ! 

But  come  in  the  morning,  —  come  early,  and  sing ; 

You  shall  see  what  I  '11  give  you,  sweet  warbler  of  spring ! 
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^'^^XXY.—  TRE  STREAM  MADE  TO  WORK. 


Bosom  (booz'um),  the  human  breast. 

Dawd'ling,  wasting  time  ;  trifling. 

De-v5t'ed,  doomed  :  consigned. 

FOR-SOOTH',  in  truth  ;  certainly. 

Furze,  a  thorny  evergreen  shrub. 

GrTnd'stone  (or  grind'sione),  a  flat  cir- 
cular stone  for  grinding  tools. 

LIt'er-al-ly,  according  to  the  real 
meaning  of  words  ;  really. 


Me-Xn'der-Ing,  winding  round. 
Mo-n6t'o-noDs,   having   a  continue?' 

sameness  of  sound. 
NoTH'iNfi  (nuth'ing),  not  any  thing. 
Plaint'Ive,  expressing  grief. 
Rev'el-ing,  or  Rev'el-ling,  merrily 

feasting  ;  moving  playfully. 
Riiv'i£R-lES,  fits  of  deep  musing. 
Trav'ersed,  wandered  over;  crossed. 


In  perfume,  a  noun,  the  accent  is  on  the ^rst  syllable  j  in  the  verb,  on  the  second. 

1.  That  stream  which  runs  through  my  garden 
gushes  from  the  side  of  a  hill  covered  with  furze.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  a  happy  little  stream ;  it  traversed 
meadows  where  all  sorts  of  lovely  wild-flowers  bathed 
and  mirrored  themselves  in  its  waters  ;  then  it  entered 
my  garden,  and  there  I  was  ready  to  receive  it. 

2.  I  had  prepared  green  banks  for  it ;  on  its  edge  and 
ill  its  very  bed  I  had  planted  those  flowers  which,  all 
over  the  world,  love  to  bloom  on  the  banks  and  in  the 
bosom  of  pure  streams. 

3.  It  flowed  through  my  garden,  murmuring  its 
plaintive  song ;  then,  fragrant  with  my  flowers,  it  left 
the  garden,  crossed  another  meadow,  and  flung  itself 
into  the  sea,  over  the  steep  sides  of  a  cliff'  which  it  cov- 
ered with  foam. 

4.  It  was  a  happy  stream  ;  it  had  literally  nothing  to 
do  beyond  what  I  have  said,  —  to  flow,  to  bubble,  to  look 
limpid,  to  murmur  amid  flowers  and  sweet  perfumes. 
But  the  world  is  ever  jealous  of  the  happiness  of  gentle 
indolence. 
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5.  One  day  my  brother  Eugene,  and  Savage,  the  clev- 
er engineer,  were  talking  together  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  to  a  certain  degree  abusing  it.  "  There," 
said  my  brother,  "  is  a  fine  good-for-nothing  stream  for 
you,  forsooth  !  winding  and  dawdling  about,  dancing  in 
the  sunshine,  and  reveling  in  the  grass,  instead  of  work- 
ing and  paying  for  the  place  it  takes  up,  as  an  honest 
stream  should." 

6.  "It  ought  to  be  put  to  some  use,"  said  Savage. 
"  Could  it  not  be  made  to  grind  coffee  or  pepper  ? " 
asked  my  brother.  —  "Or  tools?"  added  Savage, — 
"  Or  to  saw  boards  ?  "  said  my  brother.  I  trembled  for 
the  stream,  and  broke  off  the  conversation,  complaining 
that  they  were  trampling  on  my  forget-me-not  bed. 
Alas !  it  was  only  against  these  two  that  I  could  pro- 
tect the  devoted  streamlet. 

7.  Before  long  there  came  into  our  neighborhood  a 
man  whom  I  noticed  more  than  once  hanging  about 
the  spot  where  the  stream  empties  into  the  sea.  The 
fellow,  I  plainly  saw,  was  neither  seeking  for  rhymes 
nor  indulging  in  reveries  upon  its  banks ;  he  was  not 
lulling  thought  to  rest  with  the  gentle  murmur  of  its 
waters. 

8.  "  My  good  friend,"  he  was  saying  to  the  stream, 
"  there  you  are,  idle  and  meandering  about,  singing  to 
your  heart's  content,  while  I  am  working  and  wearing 
myself  out.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not  help  me  a 
bit ;  as  yet  you  know  nothing  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
but  I  will  soon  show  you.  You  will  soon  know  how  to 
set  about  it.    You  must  find  it  dull  to  stay  in  this  way, 
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doing  nothing ;  it  would  be  a  change  for  you  to  make 
files  or  grind  knives." 

9.  Very  soon  wheels  of  all  kinds  were  brought  to  the 
poor  stream.  From  that  day  forward  it  has  worked  and 
turned  a  great  wheel,  which  turns  a  little  wheel,  which 
turns  a  grindstone  :  it  still  sings,  but  no  longer  the  same 
gently-monotonous  tune.  Its  song  is  loud  and  angry 
now ;  it  leaps  and  froths  and  works  now,  —  it  grinds 
knives !  It  still  crosses  the  meadow,  and  my  garden, 
and  the  next  meadow ;  but  there  the  man  is  on  the 
watch  for  it,  to  make  it  work. 

10.  I  have  done  the  only  thing  I  could  do  for  it.  I 
have  dug  a  new  bed  for  it  in  my  garden,  so  that  it  may 
idle  longer  there,  and  leave  me  a  little  later  ;  but,  for 
all  that,  it  must  go  at  last  and  grind  knives.  Poor 
stream!  thou  didst  not  sufficiently  conceal  thy  happi- 
ness in  obscurity  ;  —  thou  hast  murmured  too  audibly 
thy  gentle  music. 


THE  WAY  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

A  hermit  there  was,  who  lived  in  a  grot, 

And  the  way  to  be  happy  they  said  he  had  got. 

As  I  wanted  to  learn  it,  I  went  to  his  cell ; 

And  this  answer  he  gave,  when  I  asked  him  to  tell : 

"  'T  is  being,  and  doing,  and  having,  that  make 

All  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  mortals  partake :  — 

To  he  what  God  pleases,  to  do  a  man's  best, 

And  to  have  a  good  heart,  is  the  way  to  be  blest." 
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XXXVI.  —  THE  SCHO  OLFELL  0  WS. 

IRVING. 


A-FIELD',  to  the  field. 
C6n-t£m'plat-1ng,    viewing  atten- 
tively. 

Du'bi'-ous-ly,  dotibtfnlly. 
Ef-fects',  goods  ;  movables. 
E-QUlv'o-CAL,  doubtful. 
Ex-em-pli-fi-ca'tion,  example. 
Gai'ters,  a  cloth  covering  for  the  legs  or 
ankles. 

Gorgeous  (g6r'jus!),  showy. 

Hu'mor-ous  (hu-,  or  yoo-),  jocular, 

KnXp'sXck  (nap'sak),  a  bag  or  case,  fit- 
ted to  carry  on  the  back,  and  to  contain 
clothing,  food,  &c. 

League  (leeg),  a  contract ;  an  alliance. 

Lowed,  made  a  noise  as  a  cow. 

MAs'tIff,  a  large  kind  of  dog. 


Mutual  (mut'yoo-al),  reciprocal ;  inter- 
changed. 

NAn-keen',  a  bufi'-colored  cotton  cloth, 

originally  from  Nankin. 
Pe-dEs'tr1-AN,  one  who  journeys  on 

foot. 

Plow,  or  Plough,  the  implement  with 

which  land  is  turned  up. 
Poul'TRY,  domestic  birds  reared  for  the 

table.  &c. 
StXff,  a  long  stick  or  club. 
Stur'dy,  stout ;  hardy. 
SiJB'sE-QUENT,  coming  or  being  after. 
Waist'coat  (familiarly  pronounced  wes'- 

kut),  a  vest. 
WicK'fiT,  a  small  gate. 
Wi'st'ful-ly,  thoughtfully. 


1.  Tom  Slingsby  and  Ready-money  Jack  were  born 
in  the  same  village,  and  passed  the  days  of  their  boy- 
hood together.  Indeed  they  carried  on  a  kind  of  league 
of  mutual  good  offices ;  and  were  inseparable  friends, 
even  after  they  left  school.  In  an  unlucky  hour,  how- 
ever, Tom  Slingsby  took  to  reading  voyages  and  travels, 
and  was  smitten  with  a  desire  to  see  the  world. 

2.  This  desire  increased  upon  him  as  he  grew  up  ;  so, 
early  one  bright  sunny  morning,  he  put  all  his  effects  in 
a  knapsack,  slung  it  on  his  back,  took  staff  in  hand,  and 
called  in  his  way  to  take-  leave  of  his  early  schoolmate. 
Jack  was  just  going  out  with  the  plow :  the  friends  shook 
hands  over  the  farm-house  gate ;  Jack  drove  his  team 
afield ;  and  Slingsby  whistled  "  Over  the  hills  and  far 
away,"  and  gayly  sallied  forth  to  "  seek  his  fortune." 

3.  Years  and  years  passed  by,  and  young  Tom  Slings- 
by was  forgotten ;  when,  one  mellow  Sunday  afternoon 
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in  autumn,  a  thin  man,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  with 
a  coat  out  at  elbows,  a  pair  of  old  nankeen  gaiters,  and 
a  few  things  tied  in  a  handkerchief,  and  slung  on  the 
end  of  a  stick,  was  seen  loitering  through  the  village. 

4.  He  appeared  to  regard  several  houses  attentively, 
to  peer  into  the  windows  that  were  open,  to  eye  the  vil- 
lagers wistfully  as  they  returned  from  church,  and  then 
to  pass  some  time  in  the  church-yard,  reading  the  tomb- 
stones. At  length  he  found  his  way  to  the  farm-house 
of  Ready-money  Jack,  but  paused  ere  he  attempted  the 
wicket ;  contemplating  the  picture  of  substantial  inde- 
pendence before  him. 

5.  In  the  porch  of  the  house  sat  Ready-money  Jack, 
in  his  Sunday  dress ;  with  his  hat  upon  his  head,  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  tankard  before  him,  —  the 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Beside  him  lay  his  fat 
house-dog.  The  varied  sounds  of  poultry  were  heard 
from  the  well-stocked  farm-yard  ;  the  bees  hummed  from 
their  hives  in  the  garden ;  the  cattle  lowed  in  the  rich 
meadow  ;  while  the  crammed  barns  and  ample  stacks 
bore  proof  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

6.  The  stranger  opened  the  gate,  and  advanced  dubi- 
ously toward  the  house.  The  mastiff  growled  at  the 
sight  of  the  suspicious-looking  intruder  ;  but  was  imme- 
diately silenced  by  his  master ;  who,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  awaited  with  inquiring  aspect  the  ad- 
dress of  this  equivocal  personage. 

7.  For  a  moment  the  stranger  eyed  old  Jack,  so  port- 
ly in  his  dimensions,  and  decked  out  in  gorgeous  ap- 
parel ;  then  cast  a  glance  upon  his  own  threadbare  con- 
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dition,  and  the  scanty  bundle  which  he  held  in  his  hand  ; 
then  giving  his  shrunk  waistcoat  a  twitch  to  make  it 
meet  his  receding  waistband,  and  casting  another  look, 
half  sad,  half  humorous,  at  the  sturdy  yeoman,  "  I  sup- 
pose," said  he,  "  Mr.  Tibbets,  you  have  forgotten  old 
times  and  old  playmates." 

8.  The  latter  gazed  at  him  with  scrutinizing  look,  but 
acknowledged  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  him.  "  Like 
enough,  like  enough,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  everybody 
seems  to  have  forgotten  poor  Slingsby  !  "  —  "  Why,  no 
sure!  it  can't  be  Tom  Slingsby!"  —  "Yes,  but  it  is, 
though !  "  replied  the  stranger,  shaking  his  head. 

9.  Eeady-money  Jack  was  on  his  feet  in  a  twinkling ; 
he  thrust  out  his  hand,  gave  his  ancient  crony  the  grip 
of  a  giant,  and  slapping  the  other  hand  on  a  bench, 
"  Sit  down  there,"  cried  he,  "  Tom  Slingsby !  " 

10.  A  long  conversation  ensued  about  old  times, 
while  Slingsby  was  regaled  with  the  best  cheer  that  the 
farm-house  afforded  ;  for  he  was  hungry  as  well  as  way- 
worn, and  had  the  keen  appetite  of  a  poor  pedestrian. 
The  early  playmates  then  talked  over  their  subsequent 
lives  and  adventures. 

11.  Jack  had  but  little  to  relate,  and  was  never  good 
at  a  long  story.  As  to  Tom  Slingsby  he  was  an  exem- 
plification of  the  old  proverb,  "  A  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss."  He  had  sought  his  fortune  about  the  world, 
without  ever  finding  it.  He  had  been  in  all  kinds  of 
situations,  and  had  learnt  a  dozen  different  modes  of 
making  a  living ;  but  had  found  his  way  back  to  his  na- 
tive village,  rather  poorer  than  when  he  left  it,  his 
knapsack  having  dwindled  down  to  a  scanty  bundle. 
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XXXVIL  — iV^O  PEACE  WITHOUT  LIBERTY. 

KOSSUTH,  1851. 

BXr'rack,  a  building  in  which  soldiers    Pa'tri-OT,  a  lover  of  his  country. 

are  lodged.  ScXf'fold  (-old,  or  -uld),  a  stage  for  the 

Lom'bar-dy,  a  kingdom  of  Italy.  execution  of  a  criminal. 

1.  Is  the  present  condition  of  Europe  peace  ?  Is  the 
scaffold  peace  ?  —  the  scaffold,  on  which,  in  Lombardy, 
the  blood  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
two  patriots  was  spilled  during  three  short  years !  Is 
that  peace  ?  Are  the  prisons  of  Austria,  filled  with  pa- 
triots, peace  ?  Or  is  the  murmur  of  discontent  from  all 
the  nations  peace  ?  I  believe  the  Lord  has  not  created 
the  world  to  be  in  such  a  peaceful  condition. 

2.  I  believe  he  has  not  created  it  to  be  the  prison  of 
humanity,  or  the  dominion  of  the  Austrian  jailer.  No  ! 
The  present  condition  of  the  world  is  not  peace  !  It  is 
a  condition  of  oppression  on  the  European  continent ; 
and  because  there  is  this  condition  of  oppression,  there 
cannot  be  peace;  for  so  long  as  men  and  nations  are 
oppressed,  and  so  long  as  men  and  nations  are  discon- 
tented, there  cannot  be  peace,  —  there  cannot  be  tran- 
quillity. 

3.  War,  like  a  volcano,  boiling  everlastingly,  will,  at 
the  slightest  opportunity,  break  out  again,  and  sweep 
away  all  the  artificial  props  of  peace,  and  of  those  inter- 
ests on  which  peace  depend.  Europe  is  continually  a 
great  battle-field,  —  a  great  barrack.  Such  is  its  condi- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  let  not  those  who  call  themselves 
men  of  peace  say  they  will  not  help  Europe  because  they 
love  peace ! 
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4.  Let  them  confess  truly  that  they  are  not  men  of 
peace,  but  only  the  upholders  of  the  oppression  of  na- 
tions. With  me  and  with  my  principles  is  peace,  be- 
cause I  will  always  faithfully  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  ;  and  only  on  the  principles  of  liberty  can  nations 
be  contented,  and  only  with  the  contentment  of  nations 
can  there  be  peace  on  the  earth.  With  me  and  with  my 
principles  there  is  peace,  —  lasting  peace,  —  consistent 
peace  !  With  the  tyrants  of  the  world  there  is  oppres- 
sion, struggles  and  war ! 


^XXXVIII.—  THE  USE  OF  MONUMENTS. 

EVERETT. 


An'a-lyzed,  resolved  into  elements. 
Ba'sis,  the  groundwork. 
COM-MfiM'o-RATE,  to  Celebrate  with 
honor. 

De-m6n'strate,  to  prove  clearly. 
Dis-IN'TER-£ST-ED,  free  from  self-inter- 
est. 


El'e-ments,  first  principles  or  parts. 
Fa-cIl'I-tate,  to  make  easy. 
GrAv'el,  a  collection  of  small  stones. 
Pa-tr1-6t'ic,  full  of  patriotism. 
Project  (proj'ekt),  a  scheme  or  plan. 
Suggest  (sud-jest'),  to  propose. 
Ul'ti-mate,  last ;  most  remote. 


In  the  Explanatory  Index,  see  Everett,  Prescott,  Putnam,  Warren. 

1.  I  AM  met  with  the  great  objection,  What  good  will 
the  monument  do?  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  exercise  my  birth- 
right as  a  Yankee  and  answer  this  question  by  asking 
two  or  three  more,  to  which  I  believe  it  will  be  quite 
as  difficult  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  reply.  I  am  asked, 
What  good  will  the  monument  do  ?  And  I  ask.  What 
good  does  anything  do? 

2.  What  is  good?  Does  anything  do  any  good? 
The  persons  who  suggest  this  objection,  of  course,  think 
that  there  are  some  projects  and  undertakings  that  do 
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good ;  and  I  should  therefore  like  to  have  the  idea  of 
good  explained,  and  analyzed,  and  run  out  to  its  ele- 
ments. 

3.  "When  this  is  done,  if  I  do  not  demonstrate,  in 
about  two  minutes,  that  the  monument  does  the  same 
kind  of  good  that  anything  else  does,  I  shall  consent 
that  the  huge  blocks  of  granite,  already  laid,  should  be 
reduced  to  gravel,  and  carted  otf  to  fill  up  the  mill- 
pond  ;  for  that,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  good  things. 

4.  Does  a  railroad  or  canal  do  good  ?  Answer,  yes. 
And  how  ?  It  facilitates  intercourse,  opens  markets, 
and  increases  the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  what  is 
this  good  for  ?  Why,  individuals  prosper  and  get  rich. 
And  what  good  does  that  do  ?  Is  mere  wealth,  as  an  ul- 
timate end,  —  gold  and  silver,  without  an  inquiry  as  to 
their  use,  —  are  these  a  good  ?    Certainly  not. 

5.  I  should  insult  this  audience  by  attempting  to 
prove  that  a  rich  man,  as  such,  is  neither  better  nor  hap- 
pier than  a  poor  one.  But,  as  men  grow  rich,  they  live 
better.  Is  there  any  good  in  this,  stopping  here  ?  Is 
mere  animal  life  —  feeding,  working,  and  sleeping  like 
an  ox  —  entitled  to  be  called  good  ?    Certainly  not. 

6.  But  these  improvements  increase  the  population. 
And  what  good  does  that  do  ?  Where  is  the  good  in 
counting  twelve  millions,  instead  of  six,  of  mere  feeding, 
working,  sleeping  animals  ? 

7.  There  is,  then,  no  good  in  the  mere  animal  life, 
except  that  it  is  the  physical  basis  of  that  higher  moral 
existence,  which  resides  in  the  soul,  the  heart,  the  mind, 
the  conscience ;  in  good  principles,  good  feelings,  and 
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the  good  actions  (and  the  more  disinterested,  the  more 
entitled  to  be  called  good)  which  flow  from  them. 

8.  Now,  sir,  I  say  that  generous  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments,—  sentiments  which  prepare  us  to  serve  our 
country,  to  live  for  our  country,  to  die  for  our  country, 
—  feelings  like  those  which  carried  Prescott  and  Warren 
and  Putnam  to  the  battle-field,  —  are  good,  —  good,  hu- 
manly speaking,  of  the  highest  order. 

9.  It  is  good  to  have  them,  good  to  encourage  them, 
good  to  honor  them,  good  to  commemorate  them  ;  and 
whatever  tends  to  animate  and  strengthen  such  feelings 
does  as  much  right  down  practical  good  as  filling  up  low 
grounds  and  building  railroads.  This  is  my  demon- 
stration. 


XXXIX.— LAUS  DEO. 


WHITTIER. 

On  hearing  the  Bells  ring  for  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
abolishing  Slavery  in  the  United  States. 

Ancient  (an'shent),  old.  Ex-Olt'ino  (egz-),  rejoicing. 

Bel'fr/es,  places  for  bells.  LAUS  deo  (laLwz  dS'o),  Latin  words  sig- 

CiRCUiT  (ser'kit),  the  act  of  moving      nifying  Praise  to  Ood. 

round,  or  the  space  so  measured.  Myth  (mith),  a  fable. 

In  beneath,  give  th  its  vocal  sound,  as  in  breathe.  See,  in  the  Explanatory  Index, 
Miriam,  Whittier, 

I. 

It  is  done ! 
Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 

Send  the  tidings  up  and  down : 
How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel, 
How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 

Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town ! 
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n. 

Ring,  O  bells ! 
Every  stroke  exulting  tells 

Of  the  burial  hour  of  crime. 

Loud  and  long,  that  all  may  hear, 
Ring  for  every  listening  ear 

Of  Eternity  and  Time ! 

III. 

Let  us  kneel: 
God's  own  voice  is  in  that  peal, 

And  this  spot  is  holy  ground. 
Lord,  forgive  us !    What  are  we. 
That  our  eyes  this  glory  see, 

That  our  ears  have  heard  the  sound! 

IV. 

For  the  Lord 
On  the  whirlwind  is  abroad; 

In  the  earthquake  He  has  spoken ; 
He  has  smitten  with  His  thunder 
All  the  iron  walls  asunder, 

And  the  gates  of  brass  are  broken ! 

V. 

Loud  and  long 
Lift  the  old,  exultant  song! 

Sing  with  Miriam  by  the  sea: 
He  has  cast  the  mighty  down ; 
Horse  and  rider  sink  and  drown; 

He  has  triumphed  gloriously! 
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VI. 

Did  we  dare 

In  our  agony  of  prayer 
Ask  for  more  tlian  He  has  done  ? 

When  was  ever  His  right  hand 

Over  any  time  or  land, 
Stretched  as  now  ^beneath  the  sun ! 

VTI. 

How  they  pale, 
Jbieient  myth,  and  song,  and  tale, 

In  this  wonder  of  our  days, 
When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law, 

And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise ! 

VIII. 

Blotted  out! 
All  within  and  all  about 

Shall  a  fresher  life  begin; 
Freer  breathe  the  universe 
As  it  rolls  its  heavy  curse 

On  the  dead  and  buried  sin! 

IX. 

It  is  done ! 
In  the  circuit  of  the  sun 

Shall  the  sound  thereof  go  forth. 
It  shall  bid  the  sad  rejoice. 
It  shall  give  the  dumb  a  voice. 

It  shall  belt  with  joy  the  earth ! 
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X. 

Ring  and  swing 
Bells  of  joy  !  on  morning's  wing 

Send  the  song  of  praise  abroad ; 
With  a  sound  of  broken  chains 
Tell  the  nation  that  He  reigns, 

"Who  alone  is  Lord  and  God ! 


XL,.  — SPORT  AMONG  THE  ESQUIMAUX. 

KANE. 


Cache  (kSsh),  a  hole  or  hiding-place  for 
provisiins. 

E'tah,  a  settlement  of  Esquimaux. 

Esquimaux  (es'kl-moz,  or  es'ki-mo),  a 
tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  Arctic  Amer- 
ica. 

FlIp'per,  a  large  fin. 

Glacier  (gla'seer.  or  glas'i-er),  a  field 

of  mountain  ice. 
Golf,  a  club  or  bat ;  a  game. 


Knob  (n5b),  a  round  ball  at  the  end  of 
any  thing. 

Miniature  (min'i-a-ture),  a  likeness  or 

painting  on  a  reduced  scale. 
M6n'i-t6-ry,  giving  warning. 
No-mXd'ic,  leading  a  wandering  life. 
Pre-ca'rI-oDs,  uncertain. 
Stroll,  a  wandering  on  foot. 
Walrus  (wol'rus),  the  sea-horse,  an 

amphibious  animal  of  the  Arctic  seas. 


1.  Before  I  left  Etah  on  my  return,  I  took  an  early 
stroll  with  Sipsu,  "  the  handsome  boy,"  to  the  lake  di- 
rectly under  the  face  of  the  glacier.  He  led  me  first  to 
the  play-ground  where  all  his  young  friends  of  the  set- 
tlement were  busy  in  one  of  their  sports.  Each  of  them 
had  a  walrus-rib  for  a  golf  or  "  shinny-stick." 

2.  They  were  contending  to  drive  a  ball  made  out  of 
the  round  knob  of  a  flipper-joint  up  a  bank  of  frozen 
snow.  Roars  of  laughter  greeted  the  impatient  striker 
as  he  missed  his  blow  at  the  shining  ball ;  and  eager 
cries  told  how  close  the  match  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
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They  were  counting,  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands, 
"  Eiglit,  eiglit,  eiglit !  "    The  game  is  ten. 

3.  Strange!  —  the  thought  intruded  itself,  but  there 
was  no  wisdom  in  it,  —  strange  that  these  famine-pinched 
wanderers  of  the  ice  should  rejoice  in  sports  and  play- 
things like  the  children  of  our  own  smiling  sky,  and  that 
parents  should  fashion  for  them  toy  sledges,  and  har- 
poons, and  nets,  miniature  emblems  of  a  life  of  suffer- 
ing and  peril !  How  strange  this  joyous  merriment  un- 
der the  monitory  shadow  of  these  jagged  ice-cliffs  ! 

4.  My  spirit  was  oppressed  as  I  imagined  the  possi- 
bility of  our  tarrying  longer  in  these  frozen  regions  ;  but 
it  was  ordinary  life  with  these  other  children  of  the  same 
Creator,  and  they  were  playing  as  unconcerned  as  the 
birds  that  circled  above  our  heads.  "  Fear  not,  there- 
fore :  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 

5.  The  narrow  belt,  subjected  to  the  nomadic  range 
of  these  poor  people  cannot  be  less  than  six  hundred 
miles  long  ;  and  throughout  this  extent  of  country  every 
man  knows  every  man.  There  is  not  a  marriage  or  a 
birth  or  a  death  that  is  not  talked  over  and  mentally 
registered  by  all.  Destitute  as  they  are,  they  exist, 
both  in  love  and  in  community  of  resources,  as  a  single 
family. 

6.  The  sites  of  their  huts  —  for  they  are  so  few  in 
number  as  not  to  bear  the  name  of  villages  —  are  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  the  length  of  the  dog-march, 
and  the  seat  of  the  hunt ;  and  thus,  when  Winter  has 
built  her  highway  and  cemented  into  one  the  sea,  the 
islands,  and  the  main,  they  interchange  with  one  anoth- 
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er  the  sympathies  and  social  communion  of  man,  and 
diffuse  tlirough  the  darkness  a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources and  condition  of  all. 

7.  The  main  line  of  travel  is  then  as  beaten  as  a  road 
at  home.  The  dogs  speed  from  hut  to  hut,  almost  un- 
guided  by  their  drivers.  These  regulate  their  time  by 
the  stars.  Every  rock  has  its  name,  every  hill  its  sig- 
nificance ;  and  a  cache  of  meat  deposited  anywhere  in 
this  harsh  wilderness  can  be  recovered  by  the  youngest 
hunter  in  the  nation. 

8.  Their  powers  of  resistance  to  exposure  and  fatigue 
are  not  greater,  perhaps,  than  those  of  a  well-trained 
voyager  from  other  regions.  But  the  necessities  of  their 
precarious  life  familiarize  them  with  dangers  from 
which  the  bravest  among  us  might  shrink  without 
dishonor. 


X11.—LIFE  AT  SEA. 


CXs'u-AL  (kSzh'-),  accidental. 
De-scried',  detected  ;  perceived. 
Dis-Xs'ter  (diz-),  mishap. 
Flaunt'ed,  spread  out. 
Handkerchief  (hang'ker-chiO. 
Me-men'to,  that  which  reminds. 
Mo-n6t'o-ny,  irksome  samej»ess. 


Newfoundland  (nii-fiind-Mnd'). 
SmXck,  a  small  vessel  commonly  rigged 
as  a  sloop. 

SmXck'ing,   making   a    sharp,  brisk 
sound. 

Waft'ed,  conveyed  or  floated  as  through 
air  or  water. 


Heed  the  pronunciation  of  across,  beneath,  cavern,  hoist, 

1.  We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drift- 
ing at  a  distance.  At  sea,  everything  that  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  surrounding  expanse  attracts  attention. 
It  proved  to  be  the  mast  of  a  ship  that  must  have  been 
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completely  wrecked;  for  there  were  the  remains  of 
handkerchiefs,  by  which  some  of  the  crew  had  fastened 
themselves  to  this  spar,  to  prevent  their  being  washed 
off  by  the  waves. 

2.  There  was  no  trace  by  which  the  name  of  the  ship 
could  be  ascertained.  The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted 
about  for  many  months ;  clusters  of  shell-fish  had  fast- 
ened about  it,  and  long  sea-weeds  flaunted  at  its  sides. 

3.  But  where,  thought  I,  is  the  crew  ?  Their  strug- 
gle has  long  been  over ;  they  have  gone  down  amidst  the 
roar  of  the  tempest ;  their  bones  lie  whitening  among 
the  caverns  of  the  deep.  Silence,  oblivion,  like  the 
waves,  have  closed  over  them,  and  no  one  can  tell  the 
story  of  their  end.  What  sighs  have  been  wafted  after 
that  ship !  what  prayers  offered  up  at  the  deserted  fire- 
side of  home ! 

4.  How  often  has  the  mistress,  the  wife,  the  mother, 
pored  over  the  daily  news,  to  catch  some  casual  intelli- 
gence of  this  rover  of  the  deep !  How  has  expectation 
darkened  into  anxiety,  anxiety  into  dread,  and  dread  in- 
to despair !  Alas  !  not  one  memento  may  ever  return 
for  love  to  cherish.  All  that  may  ever  be  known  is, 
that  she  sailed  from  her  port,  "  and  was  never  heard  of 
more." 

5.  The  sight  of  this  wreck,  as  usual,  gave  rise  to  ma- 
ny dismal  anecdotes.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
the  evening,  when  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been 
fair,  began  to  look  wild  and  threatening,  and  gave  indi- 
cations of  one  of  those  sudden  storms  that  will  some- 
times break  in  upon  the  serenity  of  a  summer  voyage. 

6*  I 
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6.  As  we  sat  in  the  cabin,  round  the  dull  light  of  a 
lamp,  that  made  the  gloom  more  ghastly,  every  one  had 
his  tale  of  shipwreck  and  disaster.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  a  short  one  related  by  the  captain. 

•  7.  "  As  I  was  once  sailing,"  said  he,  "  in  a  fine,  stout 
ship,  across  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  those 
heavy  fogs  which  prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  see  far  ahead,  even  in  the  day-time ; 
but  at  night  the  weather  was  so  thick  that  we  could  not 
distinguish  any  object  at  twice  the  length  of  the  ship. 
I  kept  lights  at  the  mast-head,  and  a  constant  watch  for- 
ward to  look  out  for  fishing-smacks,  which  are  accus- 
tomed to  lie  at  anchor  on  the  banks. 

8.  "  The  wind  was  blowing  a  smacking  breeze,  and  we 
were  going  at  a  great  rate  through  the  water.  Sudden- 
ly the  watch  gave  the  alarm  of '  A  sail  ahead  ! '  It  was 
scarcely  uttered  before  we  were  upon  her.  She  was  a 
small  schooner,  at  anchor,  with  her  broadside  toward  us. 
The  crew  were  all  asleep,  and  had  neglected  to  hoist  a 
light.  We  struck  her  just  amidships.  The  force,  the 
size  and  weight,  of  our  vessel,  bore  her  down  below  the 
waves  ;  we  passed  over  her,  and  were  hurried  on  our 
course. 

9.  "As  the  crashing  wreck  was  sinking  beneath  us,  I 
had  a  glimpse  of  two  or  three  half-naked  wretches,  rush- 
ing from  her  cabin  ;  they  just  started  from  their  beds  to 
be  swallowed  shrieking  by  the  waves.  I  heard  their 
drowning  cry  mingling  with  the  wind.  The  blast  that 
bore  it  to  our  ears  swept  us  out  of  all  further  hearing. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  cry ! 
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10.  "It  was  some  time  before  we  could  put  the  ship 
about,  she  was  under  such  headway.  We  returned,  as 
nearly  as  we  could  guess,  to  the  place  where  the  smack 
had  anchored.  We  cruised  about  for  several  hours  in 
the  dense  fog.  We  fired  signal-guns,  and  listened  if  we 
might  hear  the  halloo  of  any  survivors ;  but  all  was 
silent,  —  we  never  saw  or  heard  anything  of  them 
more." 


(j^<^^\A\.  —  THE  GOOD  OLD  PLOW. 


Let  those  sing  who  may  of  the  battle  fray 

And  the  deeds  of  our  soldiers  brave ; 
Let  them  chant  in  praise  of  the  tar  whose  days 

Are  spent  on  the  ocean  wave: 
I  would  render  to  these  all  the  glory  you  please; 

I  would  honor  them  even  now ; 
But  I 'd  give  far  more  from  my  heart's  full  store 

To  the  cause  of  the  good  old  Plow. 

II. 

You  may  tell  of  the  tunes  that  in  gilded  saloons 
Wake  plaudits  to  shake  all  the  walls, 

While  the  amorous  twirl  of  her  hair's  bright  curl 
Round  the  shoulder  of  Beauty  falls; 


AM'6-ROOs,  relating  to  love. 
BrXnd,  a  mark  of  dishonor. 
Chant,  song ;  melody. 
ChXp'let,  a  wreath  j  a  garland. 


Flout'ing,  mocking  ;  insulting. 
Laud,  to  praise  ;  to  celebrate. 
Plow,  or  Plough. 
Tar,  a  sailor ;  a  mariner. 
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But  dearer  to  me  is  the  song  from  the  tree 

With  its  fragrant  blossoming  bough : 
O  these  are  the  sweets  which  the  laborer  greets 

As  he  follows  the  good  old  Plow. 

III. 

Many  weak  ones  we  find  in  this  world  of  mankind, 

Who,  full  of  a  pitiful  pride, 
Would  the  plowman's  lot,  in  his  humble  cot, 

With  a  flouting  look  deride; 
But  I 'd  rather  take  a  hearty  shake 

From  his  hand,  than  to  Wealth  I 'd  bow ; 
For  the  honest  clasp  of  its  sinewy  grasp 

Has  guided  the  good  old  Plow. 

IV. 

From  the  hard,  stubborn  soil  has  his  resolute  toil 

Wrung  that  which  has  kept  us  and  fed ; 
And  may  good  luck,  I  say,  befall  him  alway 

And  give  cheer  to  his  board  and  his  bed. 
And  confusion  to  those  whose  pride  w^ould  impose 

A  brand  upon  Labor's  moist  brow ! 
And  fit  honor  attend,  and  fit  weather  befriend 

The  sons  of  the  good  old  Plow! 


A  CLEAR  CONSCIENCE. 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted ! 
Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 
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XLin.-^  WILLIAM  TELL  AT  ALTORF, 


KNOWLES. 

Courtesy  (kurt'sy),  to  make  a  courtesy.   Grovei,  (grov'l),  to  creep. 
Cow'er-ing,  crouching  through  fear.       Minion  (min'yfin),  a  favorite. 
De-vice',  a  cohtrivance.  Serv'Ile,  slavish  ;  fawning. 

GAl-lXnt',  a  gay  fellow.  Sword  (sord),  a  weapon. 

In  QesUr  pronounce  the  g  hard,  as  in  geU  In  the  Explanatory  Index  see  Knowles, 
Tea. 


Verner.    Stay,  William    Tell.    What  means  that 
drum?    Give  heed: 
Observe  the  people. 
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Tell.    What  new  show  is  this  ? 

Verner.    A  pole,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a  cap  ! 

Tell.  Hark !  Look  at  that  tall  fellow  with  the  sword : 
He 's  going  to  speak. 

Sarnem.    Ye  men  of  Altorf,  hear  me  ! 
Behold  the  emblem  of  your  master's  power 
And  dignity.    This  is  the  cap  of  Gesler, 
Your  governor,  whose  pleasure  now  it  is 
The  cap  shall  have  like  honor  as  himself, 
And  all  shall  reverence  it  with  bended  knee 
And  head  uncovered.    Those  who  shall  refuse 
This  act  of  homage  shall  be  marked  and  punished. 

Verner.    A  strange  device  to  hit  upon,  indeed ! 
Do  reverence  to  a  cap  ?    A  pretty  freak ! 

Tell.    What !    Grovel  to  a  cap  ?    Kneel  to  a  cap  ? 
Bare  jesting  this  with  men  of  sober  sense  ! 

Verner.    No  freeborn  man  will  stoop  to  such  disgrace. 

Tell.    And  yet  they  do  it,  Yerner.  Look !  They  do  it. 
The  cravens  !    Never  call  me  man  again. 
I  '11  herd  with  brutes.    Am  I  the  same  in  kind 
With  yonder  servile  creature,  who  uncovers 
His  head  and  bows,  —  bows  to  a  tyrant's  cap  ? 

Verner.    Let 's  slip  away  before  they  mark  us  ;  come  ! 

Tell.    No,  no  ;  since  I  have  tasted  I  '11  feed  on. 

Verner.    See !  There  goes  one  who  bows  not  low 
enough. 

"  Bow  lower,  slave  !  "  cries  Sarnem,  striking  him ; 
And  he  bows  lower. 

Tell.    Yerner,  felt  you  not 
That  blow  ?    I  did !    My  flesh  doth  tingle  with  it. 
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Verner.    You  tremble,  William.    Come,  you  must 
not  stay. 

Tell.    Why  not?    I  'm  armed,  you  see.    I  tell  you, 
Yerner, 

I  know  no  difference  'twixt  enduring  wrong 
And  living  in  the  fear  of 't.    I  do  wear 
The  tyrant's  fetters  when  it  only  wants 
His  nod  to  put  them  on.    \^E7iter  Michael.] 

Verner.    Hark !    What  is  this  ? 

Sarnem.    Bow,  man ! 

Michael.    For  what  ? 

Sarnem.    Obey,  and  question  then  ! 

Michael.    I  '11  question  now,  perhaps  not  then  obey. 

Sarnem.    'T  is  Gesler's  will  that  all 
Bow  to  that  cap. 

Michael.    Were  it  thy  lady's  cap 
I 'd  courtesy  to  it. 

Sarnem.    Do  you  mock  us,  friend  ? 

Michael.  Not  I.  I  '11  bow  to  Gesler,  if  you  please  ; 
Not  to  his  cap  !    No  !  not  to  any  man's. 

Sarnem.    I  see  you  love  a  jest ;  but  jest  not  now ! 
Bow  to  the  cap  !    Do  you  hear  ? 

Michael.    I  hear. 

Tell.    Well  done  !    A  man !    A  man !    I  say  ! 
The  lion  thinks  as  much  of  cowering 
As  he  does. 

Sarnem.    Once  for  all,  bow  to  that  cap ! 

Tell.    Yerner,  let  go  my  arm ! 

Sarnem.    Do  you  hear  me,  slave  ? 

Michael.  Slave? 
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Tell.    Let  me  go  ! 

Verner.    He  is  not  worth  it,  Tell : 
A  wild  gallant,  —  an  idler  of  the  town. 

Tell.  A  man  !  I  say,  —  a  man !  Don't  hold  me,  Yer- 
Let  go  !    You  must  not  hold  me.  [ner ! 

Sarnem.    Yillain,  bow 
To  Gesler's  cap !  ' 

Michael.    No  !  —  Not  to  Gesler's  self. 

Sarnem.    Guards,  seize  him  ! 

Tell.    Off,  you  base  and  hireling  pack ! 
Lay  not  your  brutal  touch  upon  a  man. 
Do  not  ask  him  to  bow.    Go,  crouch  yourselves. 
'T  is  your  vocation,  which  you  should  not  call 
On  freeborn  men  to  follow,  —  men  who  stand 
Erect,  save  in  the  presence  of  their  Maker. 

Sarnem.    What,  soldiers !  Have  ye  arms,  and  do  ye 
shrink 

Before  this  clown  ?    Seize  him !    Or  must  I  do 
Your  duty  for  you  ? 

Tell.    Let  them  try  it.    Come  ! 
A  flock  of  wolves  that  did  outnumber  them, 
I 've  scattered  just  for  sport,  —  ay,  scattered  them 
With  but  a  staff,  not  half  so  thick  as  this. 

(^He  wrests  Sarnem' s  weapon  from  him.    Sarnem  and 
Soldiers/?/.) 

Verner.  Now,  Tell,  away,  before  that  gilded  minion 
Returns  with  help.    Come  !  Be  not  rash.    Away  ! 

Michael.    Whatever  happens.  Tell,  count  me  your 
backer. 

Tell.    Ye  men  of  Altorf, 
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What  fear  ye  ?    See  what  things  ye  fear,  —  the  shows 
And  surfaces  of  men !   Why  stand  you  wondering  there  ? 
Or  is 't  that  cap  still  holds  you  thralls  to  fear  ? 
Be  free,  then  !    There !    Thus  do  I  trample  on 
The  insolence  of  Gesler.    (^Throws  down  the  pole.') 


L^Sf  ^UY.—  THE  SILENT  ACADEMY. 


CoN-DfiN-SA'TiON,  the  act  of  making 

more  close  or  compact. 
Dis-coN-CERT'fiD,  abashed. 
Exquisite  (eks'kwl-zit),  select. 
Garrulous  (gar'roo-lus),  talkative. 
Genuine  (jen'u-in),  real ;  true. 
Intriguing  (In-treeg'ing),  plotting. 
Jar'gon,  confused  talk  ;  gabble. 
JtjDG'MENT,  faculty  of  judging. 
LX-c6n'ic,  short;  pithy;  concise. 
Memphis  (mem'fls),  a  city  of  Egypt. 


MAs'TER-piECE,  a  capital  performance. 

OB'vi-otJs,  easily  perceived  ;  plain. 

Par'si-m6-ny,  sparingness. 

Provincial  (pro-vin'shal),  belonging  to 
a  province. 

Su-PER-Nu'MER-X-KY,  exceeding  the 
number  stated  or  prescribed. 

Treat'Ise  (-is,  or  -iz),  a  written  compo- 
sition on  a  particular  subject. 

U-nXn'i-moOs,  being  of  one  mind. 

Ver-bose',  wordy ;  prolix. 


1.  In  Memphis,  the  capital  of  ancient  Egypt,  there 
was  a  famous  academy,  one  of  the  rules  of  which  was 
as  follows :  "  Members  will  meditate  much,  write  little, 
and  talk  the  least  possible."  The  institution  was  known 
as  "  The  Silent  Academy  "  ;  and  there  was  not  a  person 
of  any  literary  note  in  Egypt  who  was  not  ambitious  of 
belonging  to  it. 

2.  Akmed,  a  young  Egyptian  of  great  learning  and 
exquisite  judgment,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise,  enti- 
tled "  The  Art  of  Brevity."  It  was  a  masterpiece  of 
condensation  and  precision,  and  he  was  laboring  to 
compress  it  still  more,  when  he  learned,  in  his  provin- 
cial seclusion,  that  there  was  a  place  vacant  in  the 
Silent  Academy. 
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3.  Although  he  had  not  yet  completed  his  twenty- 
third  year,  and  a  great  number  of  competitors  were 
intriguing  for  the  vacant  place,  he  went  and  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate.  A  crowd  of  gossiping  loungers 
in  the  portico  speedily  drew  near,  and  asked  him  a  great 
many  questions. 

4.  Without  uttering  a  word  in  reply,  Akmed  ap- 
proached one  of  the  ushers,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  President.  It  contained  these 
words :  "  Akmed  humbly  solicits  the  vacant  place." 
The  usher  delivered  the  letter  at  once  ;  but  Akmed  and 
his  application  had  arrived  too  late.  The  place  was 
already  filled. 

5.  By  arts  which  even  academies  sometimes  find  irre- 
sistible, the  favorite  candidate  of  a  certain  rich  man  had 
been  elected.  The  members  of  the  Silent  Academy 
were  sorry  when  they  learned  what  they  had  lost  in 
consequence.  The  new  member  was  a  glib  and  garru- 
lous pretender,  whose  verbose  jargon  was  as  unprofitable 
as  it  was  wearisome ;  whereas,  Akmed,  the  scourge  of 
all  babblers,  never  gave  utterance  to  an  unwise  word. 

6.  How  should  they  communicate  to  the  author  of 
*'  The  Art  of  Brevity  "  the  bad  news  of  the  failure  of  his 
application  ?  They  were  at  a  loss  for  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding,  when  the  President  hit  upon  this  expedient : 
he  filled  a  goblet  with  water,  but  so  full  that  a  single 
drop  more  would  have  caused  it  to  overflow.  Then  he 
made  a  sign  that  the  candidate  should  be  introduced. 

7.  Akmed  entered  the  hall,  where  the  members  were 
all  assembled.    With  slow  and  measured  steps,  and  that 
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genuine  modesty  of  demeanor  which  ever  accompanies 
true  merit,  he  advanced.  At  his  approach,  the  Presi- 
dent politely  rose,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  pointed 
out  to  him,  with  a  gesture  of  regret,  the  fatal  token  of 
his  exclusion. 

8.  Smiling  at  the  emblem,  the  meaning  of  which  he 
at  once  comprehended,  the  young  Egyptian  was  not 
disconcerted.  Believing  that  the  admission  of  a  super- 
numerary member  would  do  no  harm,  and  would  vio- 
late no  essential  law  of  the  academy,  he  picked  up  a 
rose-leaf  which  he  saw  lying  at  his  feet,  and  placed  it  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  so  gently  that  it  floated  without 
causing  the  slightest  drop  to  overflow. 

9.  At  this  apt  and  obvious  reply,  a  general  clapping 
of  hands  spoke  the  admiration  of  the  members.  By 
unanimous  consent  they  suspended  their  rules  so  as  to 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Akmed's  admission. 
They  handed  him  their  registry  of  names,  and  he  in- 
scribed his  own  name  at  the  end. 

10.  It  now  only  remained  for  him  to  pronounce, 
according  to  custom,  an  address  of  thanks ;  but  he 
was  resolved  to  act  consistently  with  that  principle  of 
the  academy  which  enjoined  the  utmost  parsimony  of 
words. 

11.  On  the  margin  of  the  column  where  he  had 
written  his  name,  he  traced  the  number  100,  represent- 
ing his  brethren  of  the  academy  and  the  number  to 
which  they  had  been  limited.  Then  placing  a  cipher 
before  the  figure  1  (thus,  0100),  he  wrote  underneath: 
"Their  number  has  been  neither  diminished  nor  in- 
creased." 
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12.  Delighted  at  the  laconic  ingenuity  and  becoming 
modesty  of  Akmed,  the  President  shook  him  affection- 
ately by  the  hand ;  and  then,  substituting  the  figure  1 
for  the  cipher  which  preceded  the  number  100  (thus, 
1100),  he  appended  these  words:  "Their  number  has 
been  increased  tenfold." 


.  ^   XL  v.  —  CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 


X-DROiT',  active  in  use  of  the  hands. 
Am'bOsh,  a  lying  in  wait  for. 
AT  BAY,  a  keeping  or  warding  off  an  at- 
tack. 

Es'coRT,  safeguard  on  a  journey. 
Freak,  a  whim  ;  a  frolic. 
In-ter-cede',  to  plead  in  favor  of. 
Lincolnshire  (llnk'Qn-sheer). 


Massacre  (mSs'a-ker),  slaughter. 
Pavilion  (pa-vll'yun),  a  tent. 
Pr6m'6n-t6r-y,  a  headland. 
Re-quit'ing,  doing  in  return. 
Rfis'cuE,  to  free  from  danger. 
Re-yoked',  called  back  ;  made  void. 
Russian  (rush'an,  or  roosh'an). 
Whoop  (hoop),  a  shout  of  pursuit. 


1.  John  Smith  was  born  in  the  year  1579  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England.  Having  a  fondness  for  travel,  he  visited 
Paris  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old.  Returning  to 
his  native  village,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  lead  the  life 
of  a  hermit. 

2.  So  master  John  went  into  the  woods  and  built 
him  a  sort  of  arbor,  in  which  he  lived  for  some  time. 
He  called  it  his  "  pavilion  of  boughs."  But  he  tired  at 
last  of  this  freak  and  went  to  travel  in  Holland.  Then 
entering  France  again,  he  crossed  the  country  and  em- 
barked on  board  a  ship  for  Italy. 

3.  He  was  now  about  nineteen  years  old.  Hardly 
had  the  vessel  he  was  in  got  out  to  sea  when  a  storm 
arose  and  continued  with  much  violence.  It  happened 
that  Smith  differed  in  his  religious  notions  from  the  rest 
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of  the  passengers,  and  some  of  them  were  foolish  enough 
to  fancy  that  they  should  have  a  return  of  fair  weather 
if  they  could  get  rid  of  him. 

4.  Smith  replied  in  a  bold  manner  to  their  threaten- 
ing, and  they  at  length  became  so  angry  that  they  lifted 
him  over  the  vessel's  rail  and  dropped  him  into  the  sea. 
Fortunately  it  was  not  a  great  way  to  the  shore.  Being 
an  adroit  swimmer  he  made  good  his  escape. 

5.  Soon  after  this  he  was  taken  captive  by  the  Turks, 
and  made  to  work  as  a  slave.  One  day  when  his  mas- 
ter was  flogging  him  with  a  whip,  Smith  seized  a  flail 
and  knocked  him  down  senseless.  Then  dressing  him- 
self in  the  fallen  man's  clothes  he  took  a  fleet  horse  and 
rode  away.  After  sixteen  days  of  travel,  he  reached  a 
Kussian  town  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Don. 

6.  Returning  to  England,  after  various  adventures, 
Smith  made  one  of  the  party  that  sailed  up  James  River, 
in  Virginia,  and  founded,  in  May,  1607,  the  settlement 
of  Jamestown.  He  became  the  leading  man  in  the 
Colony. 

7.  On  one  occasion  he  was  proceeding  through  the 
forest  with  an  Indian  guide  when  the  latter  uttered  a 
shrill  cry,  known  as  the  war-whoop.  Smith  seized  him 
and  held  him  fast,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  an  arrow 
struck  Smith  on  the  thigh,  but  without  force  enough  to 
harm  him  much. 

8.  He  soon  found  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  an  am- 
bush of  Indians  ;  and  looking  up  he  saw  two  bows  bent 
to  discharge  their  arrows  at  him.  Taking  the  pistols 
from  his  belt  he  fired  several  shots,  which  kept  the 
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enemy  in  check ;  but  soon  a  large  number  of  Indians 
pressed  upon  him,  and  in  trying  to  keep  them  at  bay  he 
stumbled  and  was  overpowered. 

9.  Smith  was  conducted  before  Powhatan',  the  great 
Indian  chief.  A  council  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  white  man  should  die.  The  chief  was  about  to 
give  the  fatal  signal,  when  out  from  a  silent  group  of 
women  ran  a  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  rushed 
toward  the  doomed  and  prostrate  prisoner. 

10.  More  quickly  than  the  incident  can  be  described 
she  sprang  forward  between  the  uplifted  clubs  of  the 
executioners  and  the  head  of  their  intended  victim. 
She  knelt  upon  the  ground  by  his  side  and  shielded  him 
affectionately  with  her  arms. 

11.  At  so  unexpected  an  event  there  was  an  outcry 
of  wonder  from  the  savage  multitude.  All  eagerly 
looked  to  see  who  the  damsel  was  that  had  taken  so 
strange  an  interest  in  the  prisoner,  and  had  so  boldly 
presumed  to  interfere.  They  saw  that  it  was  Pocahon- 
tas, the  beloved  daughter  of  their  chief. 

12.  Powhatan  was  very  fond  of  his  little  girl,  and  al- 
ways found  it  very  hard  to  refuse  any  request  she  ear- 
nestly urged  ;  and  now,  when  she  begged  for  the  white 
man's  life,  and  pleaded  with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  he 
might  be  saved,  the  great  chief,  as  well  as  his  compan- 
ions, felt  disposed  to  let  her  have  her  way.  Her  prayer 
for  mercy  was  granted. 

13.  The  sentence  of  death  was  revoked.  Smith  was 
raised  from  the  ground,  released  from  his  bonds,  and 
presented  as  a  slave  to  the  maiden  whose  timely  inter- 
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position  had  saved  his  life.  From  that  day  forward  he 
was  to  belong  to  her ;  to  go  where  she  sent  him ;  and 
to  obey  her  wishes  in  everything. 

14.  But  the  chief,  supposing  that  Pocahontas  must 
have  been  impelled  by  some  spiritual  power  to  rescue 
Smith,  adopted  him  as  his  son,  took  him  into  his  family, 
and  at  last  sent  him  back  to  Jamestown  under  an 
escort. 

15.  Here  Smith  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  requiting 
Pocahontas  for  her  generous  conduct.  The  white  men 
had  captured  several  Indians.  The  chief  sent  his  favor- 
ite daughter  to  intercede  with  Smith  for  their  release. 
Smith  could  refuse  all  other  petitioners,  but  not  Poca- 
hontas.   He  granted  her  request. 

16.  He  subsequently  owed  his  life  a  second  time  to 
her  good  offices.  She  warned  him  and  his  party  of  an 
intended  massacre  by  the  Indians,  and  her  warning  jyas 
so  seasonable  that  the  white  men  all  escaped. 

17.  In  the  year  1609,  Smith  quitted  the  shores  of  Vir- 
ginia forever.  He  returned  to  England,  wrote  books, 
and  in  1614  sailed  again  for  America.  He  was  the  first 
who  gave  the  name  of  New  England  to  the  tract  of 
country  still  known  under  that  name.  He  landed  at 
Cape  Ann,  and  bestowed  upon  that  promontory  the 
name  it  bears.  Returning  to  England  he  died  there  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two. 

18.  Pocahontas  married  John  Rolfe,  a  young  Eng- 
lishman. With  him  she  visited  England,  where  she 
received  great  attention.  Her  conduct  as  a  wife  and 
mother  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 
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X.J.YL  —  CHJRISTMAS  BULLS. 

LONGFELLOW.  • 

BSl'fries,  towers  for  bells.  i  For-lorn',  forsaken  ;  destitute. 

CXr'ols,  songs  of  praise.  Heard  (herd),  did  hear. 

Christendom  (kris'n-dum),  Christian   Hearth'stones,  the  slabs  on  which 

countries  collectively.  fires  are  made. 

Christmas  (kris'mas),  the  festival  of  Re-v6lved',  rolled  round. 

Christ's  nativity,  Dec.  25.  | 

I. 

I  HEARD  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 

II. 

I  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

III. 

Till,  ringing,  singing  on  its  way. 

The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men! 

IV. 

Then  from  each  black,  accursed  mouth 
The  cannon  thundered  in  the  South, 
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And  with  the  sound 
The  carols  drowned 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 

V. 

It  was  as  if  an  earthquake  rent 
The  hearthstones  of  a  continent, 

And  made  forlorn 

The  households  born 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men! 

VI. 

And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head; 
"There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said; 

"For  hate  is  strong 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men ! " 

VII. 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep: 
"  God  is  not  dead ;  nor  doth  he  sleep ! 

The  Wrong  shall  fail, 

The  Right  prevail. 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men!" 


BE  GRATEFUL. 

Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts; 

Of  friends,  however  humble,  scorn  not  one : 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts. 

Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  sun. 
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XLVIL  — iV^Or  AN  UNCOMMON  COMPLAINT. 


Alms  (amz),  gifts  to  the  poor. 
Bas-ti-na'do,  a  sound  beating  with  a 
cudgel. 

In'va-lid,  a  person  weak  or  infirm. 
Mal'a-DY,  disease ;  sickness. 
PAr'ox-ysm  (-izni),  a  fit  of  disease. 


Pre-cise',  exact;  strict. 
Re-lXxed',  abated  in  severity. 
Re-LIEVE',  to  help  ;  to  ease. 
Rep'ro-bate,  one  lost  to  virtue. 
SlCg'gish,  given  to  sloth  ;  lazy. 
Symp'TOMS,  signs ;  indications. 


Richard.  For  the  love  of  mercy,  sir,  pity  a  poor  boy 
and  give  liim  alms  ! 

John.  Give  him  alms  ?  Why,  you  seem  to  have  two 
strong  arms  of  your  own,  and  look  as  fat  and  hearty  as 
a  young  bear. 

Richard.  All  a  deception,  sir.  I  have  a  disease 
about  me,  which  I  can't  well  describe,  but  which  takes 
away  all  my  strength,  and  keeps  me  from  working. 

John.  You  a  sick  man  ?  Then  your  looks  tell  a  lie. 
Let  me  feel  your  pulse.  So.  A  good,  firm,  steady 
pulse,  though  somewhat  sluggish.  Why,  what  's  the 
matter  with  you? 

Richard.  If  you  will  first  relieve  my  wants  by  a 
little  money,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  my 
complaint. 

John.  I  don't  like  to  encourage  beggars  ;  but,  since 
you  are  such  an  invalid,  I  '11  assist  you.  There 's  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar. 

Richard.  Would  you  take  the  trouble,  sir,  to  put  it 
in  my  pocket  ?  If  I  but  try  to  raise  my  arm,  it  drops 
to  my  side. 

John.  Poor  fellow !  Here  !  I  will  make  the  quarter 
a  half. 

Richard.    Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you.    If  you  had  n't 
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given  me  this  relief,  do  you  know  what  I  should  have 
been  driven  to  ? 

John.    Not  to  desperation,  — not  to  suicide,  I  hope  ? 

Richard.  No,  sir,  I  should  have  been  driven  to  —  to 
—  I  shudder  to  think  of  it.  Excuse  my  mentioning  it, 
sir. 

John.    Tell  me  all  about  your  complaint. 

Richard.  Well,  sir,  you  must  know  that  my  father 
sent  me  to  the  district  school,  but  this  malady  of  mine 
prevented  my  studying,  and  kept  me  constantly  at 
the  foot  of  the  class.  Sometimes  the  very  sight  of  a 
book  would  bring  on  a  paroxysm. 

John.    Could  n't  the  teacher  cure  you  ? 

Richard.  Well,  the  teacher  did  his  best.  He  tried 
on  me  the  new  ki-ne-sip'a-thic  system. 

John.    I  never  heard  of  it  before  ?    Pray  what  is  it  ? 

Richard.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek :  M- 
nein,  to  set  a  going,  or  to  stir  up  ;  and  pathos,  suffering. 
The  principle  is  to  reach  the  disease  by  a  series  of 
punches,  pullings,  shakings,  and  slappings. 

John.  Why,  I  should  think  that  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  as  flogging  a  fellow. 

Richard.  Well,  it  does  resemble  it  somewhat.  In 
my  case,  it  answered  pretty  well  for  a  time,  but  the  mo- 
ment the  teacher  relaxed  in  his  applications,  I  became 
as  bad  as  ever ;  and  as  he  could  n't  keep  at  work  on  me 
all  the  time,  the  disease  at  last  grew  on  me  so  that 
father  took  me  away  from  school. 

John.    What  did  he  do  with  you,  then  ? 

Richard.    Then  he  bound  me  apprentice  to  a  farmer. 
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John.  Well,  a  healthy,  out-of-door  life,  I  should 
think,  might  have  cured  you. 

Richard.  No ;  the  moment  I  took  a  rake  or  hoe  in 
my  hand,  I  would  have  a  violent  attack  of  this  terrible 
disease,  and  be  obliged  to  go  and  lie  down  on  the  hay- 
mow. 

John.  Poor  fellow !  how  hard  it  must  have  been  for 
you  not  to  be  able  to  work  and  earn  your  living !  I 
have  only  a  few  cents  left,  but  here  they  are. 

Richard.  Shall  I  trouble  you  again,  sir,  to  put  the 
money  in  my  pocket  ?    Thank  you,  sir. 

John.    Did  you  try  any  other  occupation  ? 

Richard.  Well,  sir,  my  father,  finding  he  could  n't 
make  a  farmer  of  me,  put  me  into  a  hardware  store. 
'T  was  of  no  use. 

John.    What  happened? 

Richard.  The  moment  my  master  gave  me  a  column 
of  figures  to  add  up,  this  dreadful  malady  would  seize 
me  and  put  a  stop  to  all  work. 

John.  Poor  boy !  You  seem  to  be  tired  of  standing. 
Here 's  a  seat.    Let  me  assist  you. 

Richard.  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  ;  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  as  if  an  attack  were  coming  on. 

John.    What  are  the  symptoms  ? 

Richard.  Why,  sir,  I  feel  as  if  I 'd  no  backbone  in 
me  to  keep  me  straight ;  as  if  I  could  drop  down  and 
not  stir.  Sometimes  it  's  an  effort  for  me  to  drag  one 
foot  after  the  other. 

John.    Have  you  never  taken  any  medicine  for  it  ? 

Richard.    Yes ;  father  once  made  me  swallow  some 
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stuff  he  called  essence  of  birch.  It  relieved  me  for  a 
time,  but  the  attacks  soon  came  on  all  the  same.  He 
then  tried  the  hydropathic  treatment. 

John.    That 's  the  water-cure  is  n't  it  ? 

Richard.  Yes  ;  I  must  inform  you  that  one  effect  of 
my  malady  was  to  make  me  lie  in  bed  till  all  the  folks 
had  done  breakfast.  Father  tried  the  effect  of  pulling 
me  out  in  my  night-shirt,  holding  me  under  the  pump, 
and  pumping  on  me  till  he  was  tired. 

John.    He  called  that  the  hydropathic  system,  did  he  ? 

Richard.  Yes  ;  it  worked  pretty  well  for  a  time,  but 
here  I  am,  you  see,  just  as  bad  as  ever. 

John.    What  do  the  doctors  say  ? 

Richard.  They  say  it 's  a  case  for  errternal  rather 
than  mternal  applications.  One  old  doctor  said  there 
was  a  plant  called  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  in  use  at  sea 
among  sailors,  which  might  be  of  great  service  if  well 
applied.    Another  recommended  the  bastinado. 

John.    The  bastinado  ?    Is  that  a  medicine  ? 

Richard.  Not  exactly.  It 's  an  application,  common 
among  the  Turks,  and  made  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

John.  But  what 's  the  precise  nature  of  your  com- 
plaint? What  part  of  the  body  in  particular  does  it 
affect  ? 

Richard.  Ah,  sir!  It  is  n't  any  part  in  particular 
that 's  attacked ;  it 's  the  whole  body,  —  every  limb  and 
muscle.  The  trouble  is  just  as  bad  in  my  legs  as  in  my 
arms,  —  in  my  brain  as  in  my  feet. 

John.    Is  there  no  exception  ? 

Richard.    Let  me  think!    Yes.    I  must  make  one 
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exception :  it  aoes  n't  affect  my  jaws  ;  for  at  meal-time 
they  are  just  as  lively  as  any  body's,  especially  over  a 
beef-steak  or  a  plate  of  beans. 

John.    Your  appetite  then  is  good  ? 

Richard.  You  may  bet  high  on  me,  sir,  for  my 
quickness  in  making  food  disappear.  There 's  no  dif- 
ficulty about  that.  I  can  do  up  as  much  sleeping,  too, 
as  any  three  men.  But  with  these  little  exceptions,  I 'm 
completely  disabled ;  and  the  disease  has  so  penetrated 
my  very  veins  and  marrow,  that  while  I  can  readily 
consume  my  daily  bread,  no  member  of  my  body  is  of 
any  use  in  earning  it. 

John.    Have  the  doctors  no  name  for  the  disease  ? 

Richard.  0  yes !  there 's  a  very  common  and  famil- 
iar name  for  it.  By  some  it  is  called  laziness  ;  by  oth- 
ers, sloth.    (^Yawns.')    Heigh-ho!  ho!  ho! 

John.  Ha!  you  abominable  impostor!  Idleness  is 
your  disease,  is  it  ?  The  dreadful  thing  to  which  you 
would  have  been  driven,  if  I  had  n't  relieved  you,  was 
worh,  was  it  ? 

Richard.  I  hope  that  is  n't  a  cowskin,  sir,  you  are 
taking  out  of  your  pocket. 

.  John.  It  is  nothing  else,  I  assure  you.  Now,  sir, 
unless  you  can  run  down  that  road  faster  than  I  can, 
you  shall  be  whipped  till  there  is  n't  a  square  inch  of 
your  back  unscarred. 

Richard.  Do  anything  but  make  me  run,  sir !  Any- 
thing but  that ! 

John.  No,  sir,  you  shall  have  as  many  good  blows  as 
there  are  cents  in  the  money  you  got  from  me.  Too 
lazy  to  put  it  in  your  pocket  —  eh  ? 
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Richard.  0,  don't!  That  cowskiu  reminds  me  of 
old  times. 

John.  You  lazy  reprobate !  Now  start  on  a  quick 
run.  Expect  a  blow  every  time  you  slacken  your  pace. 
^,  Richard.  I  '11  give  you  back  your  money,  sir,  only 
let  me  lie  down  here  in  the  sun. 

John.  No !  to  this  fiddle  you  must  dance.  Now, 
sir !    One  —  two  —  three ! 

Richard.    0, 1 'm  so  fagged  out  already !    Don't ! 

John.    Forward  !    I  '11  cure  you.    Run,  sir,  run  ! 
(EiCHARD  runs  away ^  followed  hy  John.) 


Said  a  drop  to  a  drop,  "  Just  look  at  me ! 
I 'm  the  finest  rain-drop  you  ever  did  see : 
I  have  lived  ten  seconds  at  least  on  my  pane, 
Swelling  and  filling,  and  swelling  again. 

II. 

"  All  the  little  rain-drops  unto  me  run  , 

I  watch  them,  and  catch  them,  and  suck  them  up  each  one ! 

All  the  pretty  children  stand  and  at  me  stare. 

Pointing  with  their  fingers  — '  That 's  the  biggest  drop  there ! ' " 

III. 

"Ah!  yet  you  are  but  a  drop,"  the  small  drop  rephed; 
"  I  don't  myself  see  any  great  cause  for  pride : 


XLviiL— me;  two  rain-drops. 


MISS  MULOCH. 


Again  (a-gen')»  a  second  time. 
O'ER,  a  contraction  of  over. 


Pane,  a  square,  as  of  glass. 
SIll,  the  base  of  a  .hing. 


I. 
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The  bigger  you  swell  up,  we  know  well,  my  friend. 
The  faster  you  '11  run  down,  the  sooner  you  '11  end. 

IV. 

"  For  me,  I 'm  contented  outside  on  my  ledge, 
Hearing  the  patter  of  rain  in  the  hedge ; 
Looking  at  the  fire-light  and  the  children  fair,  — 
Whether  they  look  at  me,  I 'm  sure  I  don't  care." 

V. 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  first  drop,  "  your  talk  is  but  dull ; 
I  can't  wait  to  listen,  for  I 'm  almost  full ; 
You  '11  run  a  race  with  me  ?    No  ?    Then 't  is  plain 
I  am  the  greatest  drop  on  the  whole  pane." 

VI. 

Off  ran  the  big  drop,  at  first  rather  slow ; 

Then  faster  and  faster,  as  drops  will,  you  know : 

Raced  down  th-3  window-pane  like  hundreds  before, 

Just  reached  the  \vindow-sill  —  one  splash  —  and  was  o'er. 


4  XLIK.  —  Tffi:  YOUNG  AMERICAN. 

1 

A.  H.  EVERETT. 


CouN'cTii,  a  meeting  for  advice. 
Craft,  cunning ;  fraud. 
Daunt'less,  not  to  be  frightened. 
GXl'lant,  courageous ;  noble. 
Meet,  fit  j  suitable  j  proper. 


Mount  Ver'non,  the  burial-place  of 

Washington. 
Subtle  (sut'tl),  artful ;  sly  ;  cunning. 
Tr£ach'er-y,  a  breaking  of  faith. 
Un-flInch'Ino,  not  flinching ;  resolute. 


I. 

Scion  of  a  mighty  stock, — 
Hands  of  iron,  hearts  of  oak, — 
Follow  with  unflinching  tread 
Where  the  noble  fathers  led! 
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Craft  and  subtle  treachery, 
Gallant  youth  are  not  for  thee: 
Follow  thou,  in  word  and  deed. 
Whither  truth  and  conscience  lead. 

II. 

Honesty,  with  steady  eye. 
Duty  and  simplicity. 
Love  that  gently  winneth  hearts, — 
These  shall  be  thy  only  arts: 
Prudent  in  the  council  train. 
Dauntless  on  the  battle  plain. 
Ready  at  thy  country's  need 
For  her  glorious  cause  to  bleed ! 

III. 

Where  the  dews  of  night  distill 
Upon  Vernon's  holy  hill, — 
Where  above  it  gleaming  far 
Freedom  lights  her  guiding  star, — 
Thither  turn  the  watchful  eye. 
Flashing  with  a  purpose  high ! 
Thither,  with  devotion  meet. 
Often  turn  the  pilgrim  feet! 

IV. 

Let  thy  noble  motto  be, 
God,  —  thy  Country,  —  Liberty  ! 
Planted  on  Religion's  rock. 
Thou  shalt  stand  through  every  shock, 
Laugh  at  danger,  far  or  near, 
Spurn  at  baseness,  spurn  at  fear, 
7# 
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And,  with  persevering  might, 
Speak  the  truth,  and  do  the  right! 

V. 

So  shall  Peace,  a  charming  guest. 
Dove-like  in  thy  bosom  rest; 
So  shall  Honor's  steady  blaze 
Beam  upon  thy  closing  days,  — 
Happy,  if  celestial  favor 
Smile  upon  thy  high  endeavor, 
Happy,  if  it  be  thy  call. 
In  the  holy  cause  to  fall ! 


/^^(j   J,,  — THE  FATHERS  OF  OUR  REPUBLIC. 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

Charter,  any  written  paper  granting  Eulogy  (yu'Io-jy),  praise ;  a  writing  or 
privileges  or  confirming  rights.  speech  in  praise  of  any  one. 

Epitaph  (ep'i-taf),  an  inscription  on  a  Regenerated  (re-jen'er-at-ed),  bom 
tomb.  again. 

Give  the  e  in  lib'er-ty  the  sound  of  e  as  in  her,  without  stress.  See,  in  the  Explana- 
'  tory  Index,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Vernon,  Warren,  Washington. 

1.  To  be  cold  and  breathless ;  to  feel  not  and  speak 
not ;  this  is  not  the  end  of  existence  to  the  men  who 
have  breathed  their  spirits  into  the  institutions  of  their 
country ;  who  have  stamped  their  characters  on  the 
pillars  of  the  age  ;  who  have  poured  their  hearts'  blood 
into  the  channels  of  the  public  prosperity. 

2.  Tell  me,  ye  who  tread  the  sods  of  yon  sacred 
height,  is  Warren  doad  ?  Can  you  not  still  see  him,  — 
not  pale  and  prostrate,  the  blood  of  his  gallant  heart 
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pouring  out  of  Ms  ghastly  wound,  —  but  moving  re- 
splendent over  the  field  of  honor,  with  the  rose  of  heaven 
upon  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  of  liberty  in  his  eye  ? 

3.  Tell  me,  ye  who  make  your  pious  pilgrimage  to 
the  shades  of  Yernon,  is  Washington  indeed  shut  up  in 
that  cold  and  narrow  house  ?  That  which  made  these 
men,  and  men  like  these,  cannot  die. 

4.  The  hand  that  traced  the  charter  of  independence 
is,  indeed,  motionless  ;  the  eloquent  lips  that  sustained 
it  are  hushed ;  but  the  lofty  spirits  that  conceived,  re- 
solved, and  maintained  it,  and  which  alone,  to  such 
men,  make  it  life  to  live,  —  these  cannot  expire. 

5.  "  These  shall  resist  the  empire  of  decay, 

When  time  is  o'er  and  worlds  have  passed  away ; 
Cold  in  the  dust  the  perished  heart  may  lie, 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once  can  never  die." 

6.  This  is  their  life,  and  this  their  eulogy.  The 
country  is  their  monument.  Its  independence  is 
their  epitaph.  But  not  to  their  country  is  their 
praise  limited.  The  whole  earth  is  the  monument  of 
illustrious  men. 

7.  Whenever  an  agonizing  people  shall  perish,  in  a 
-generous  convulsion,  for  want  of  a  valiant  arm  and  a 
fearless  heart,  they  will  cry,  in  the  last  accents  of  de- 
spair, 0  for  a  Washington,  an  Adams,  a  Jefferson ! 

8.  Whenever  a  regenerated  nation,  starting  up  in 
its  might,  shall  burst  the  links  of  steel  that  enchain  it, 
the  praise  of  our  venerated  fathers  shall  be  remembered 
in  their  triumphal  song. 
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^ijJA.—  THE  CALCULATING  BOY. 


Ap-pl1-ca'tion,  attentive  study. 

Mason  (ma'sn),  a  builder  in  stone. 

Men'tal,  relating  to  the  mind. 

MDl'ti-ple  (-pi),  a  quantity  or  number 
which  contains  another  an  exact  num- 
ber of  times  without  a  remainder. 


Nephew  (nev'u,  or  nef'u),  the  son  of  a 
brother  or  a  sister. 

Nu'mer-als,  the  characters  used  to  ex- 
press numbers,  as  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

Proficiency  (pro-fish'en-sy),  progres- 
sion in  knowledge. 


1.  There  lived  in  England  some  thirty  years  ago  a 
youth  who  was  known  to  the  public  as  the  wonderful 
Calculating  Boy.  His  name  was  Bidder,  and  his  history 
affords  an  example  of  the  power  of  perseverance  in 
improving  our  powers  of  calculation. 

2.  In  a  modest  account  which  he  lately  gave  of  him- 
self before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  Bidder 
insisted  that  his  rare  power  of  mental  calculation  can  be 
acquired  by  any  one  who  will  devote  time,  attention, 
and  perseverance  to  the  subject. 

3.  "  I  do  not  mean,"  he  says,  "  to  assert  that  all 
minds  are  alike  constituted  to  succeed  in  mental  com- 
putations ;  but  I  do  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  there 
may  be  as  large  a  number  of  successful  mental  calcula- 
tors as  there  are  of  persons  who  attain  eminence  in  any 
other  branch  of  learning." 

4.  Mr.  Bidder  said  that  the  proficiency  at  which  he 
eventually  arrived  was  mainly  the  result  of  steady  appli- 
cation. His  father  was  a  working  mason,  and  his  elder 
brother,  who  pursued  the  same  calling,  first  taught  the 
little  boy  to  count  100.  He  counted  the  number  over 
and  over  in  tens. 

5.  The  numerals  became,  as  it  were,  his  friends, 
and  he  knew  all  their  relations  and  acquaintances. 
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He  next  set  about  learning  the  multiplication  table 
in  his  own  way,  by  means  of  peas  or  marbles ;  'and  a 
small  bag  of  shot  which  he  obtained  proved  a  .great 
treasure  to  him. 

6.  These  he  arranged  into  squares,  each  line  con- 
sisting of  an  equal  number  of  shot,  and  counting 
their  sides,  he  thus  learned  to  multiply  up  to  10  times 
10.  Opposite  his  father's  house  lived  a  blacksmith, 
who,  not  having  any  children,  had  taken  a  nephew  as 
his  apprentice. 

7.  Having  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  this  old 
gentleman,  the  boy  Bidder  had  the  privilege  of  running 
about  the  workshop.  As  his  strength  increased  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  being  permitted  to  blow  the  bel- 
lows ;  and  on  winter  evenings  he  was  allowed  to  perch 
himself  on  the  forge-hearth,  listening  to  the  blacksmith's 
stories. 

8.  On  one  of  these  occasions  somebody  by  chance 
mentioned  a  sum  —  perhaps  9  times  9  —  which  the 
boy  at  once  answered  correctly.  This  excited  a 
little  astonishment,  and  then  other  questions  were 
put  to  puzzle  him,  but  these  he  answered  with  the 
same  ease. 

9.  The  numbers  multiplied  were  so  high  that  the 
blacksmith's  nephew  had  to  work  out  the  sums  with 
chalk  upon  a  board,  to  see  that  they  were  right, 
and  they  were  found  so.  Young  Bidder  soon  became 
talked  of  as  a  wonder,  and  the  halfpence  began  to 
flow  into  his  pocket,  so  that  with-  the  gain  and  the 
fame,  he  became  still  more  attached  to  the  science 
of  arithmetic. 
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10.  He  got  on  by  degrees  until  the  multiple  of 
figures  which  he  could  mentally  calculate  arriyed  at 
thousands,  and  he  eventually  became  familiar  with 
the  multiplication  table  up  to  a  million.  The  "  Cal- 
culating Boy"  was  now  publicly  exhibited  as  a  prod- 
igy, and  he  earned  much  money  by  the  exercise  of 
his  powers. 

11.  After  leaving  school  he  entered  the  business  of 
life  as  a  clerk  in  an  insurance  office.  This  he  left  to 
become  associated  with  a  well-known  engineer.  His 
advance  was  rapid,  and  he  became  quite  distinguished ; 
for  he  brought  to  his  new  business  the  same  habit  of 
application  that  he  had  already  formed  in  learning  the 
science  of  numbers.  He  knew  that  the  greatest  results 
in  life  are  usually  attained  by  simple  means  and  the 
faithful  exercise  of  ordinary  qualities. 

12.  Speaking  recently  to  his  friends  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  he  said,  "  I  have  sacrificed  years  of 
labor ;  I  have  striven  with  much  perseverance  to  obtain, 
and  to  retain,  a  power  or  mastery  over  numbers,  which 
will,  probably,  at  all  times  be  as  rare  as  its  utility  is 
great  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

13.  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  it  has  been  of 
little  use  to  me.  Undoubtedly  the  acquirement  has 
attracted  toward  me  a  degree  of  notice  which  has  ended 
in  raising  me  from  the  position  of  a  common  laborer,  in 
which  I  was  born,  to  that  of  being  able  to  address  you 
as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  this  distinguished 
society." 
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^^JLll.-^THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

CLEMENT  C.  MOOKE. 


COUR'SERS,  swift  horses. 
Elf,  a  diminutive  being  ;  a  fairy. 
Ker'chief,  a  cloth  for  a  head-dress. 
Lawn,  an  open  grassy  plain. 
LOs'tre,  or  LOs'ter,  brightness. 


Miniature  (min'I-tur),  on  a  very  small 

scale ;  minute. 
Nestled  (nes'sid),  settled  comfortably. 
PEd'dler,  or  Ped'ler,  a  traveling 

trader, 

SleiGtH  (sla),  a  vehicle  on  runners. 


St.  Nicholas,  the  Santa  Claus  of  the  Dutch,  is  an  imaginary  being,  represented  in 
popular  fiction  as  the  bearer,  on  Christmas  eve,  of  presents  to  children,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  hang  up  their  stockings  for  the  reception  of  the  gifts. 

I. 

'T  WAS  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse ; 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there. 

IL 

The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 

While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  through  their  heads ; 

And  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap. 

Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap. 

When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 

I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

III. 

Away  to  the  windbw  I  flew  like  a  flash, 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow. 
Gave  the  lustre  of  mid-day  to  objects  below ; 
jWhen,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear, 
But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  reindeer, 
IWith  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 
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IV. 

More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 
And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name 
"Now,  Dasher!  now,  Dancer!  now,  Prancer!  and  Vixe 
On,  Comet !  on  Cupid !  on,  Donder  and  Blitzen  ! 
To  the  top  of  the  porch  I  to  the  top  of  the  wall ! 
Now  dash  away !  dash  away !  dash  away  all ! " 

V. 

As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly. 
When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky,  — 
So  up  to  the  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew. 
With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St.  Nicholas  too. 
And  then,  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof, 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  httle  hoof. 

VI. 

As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot ; 
A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back. 
And  he  looked  like"  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 

VII. 

His  eyes,  —  how  they  twinkled !  his  dimples  how  merry 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry ! 
His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 
And  the  beard  of  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow ; 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth, 
And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 
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VIII. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right  jolly  old  elf, 
And  I  laughed,  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself; 
A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  head, 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread ; 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work. 
And  filled  all  the  stockings ;  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 

IX. 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  the  team  gave  a  whistle, 
And  away  they  all  flew,  like  the  down  of  a  thistle, 
But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight,  — 
"  Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good  night." 
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Bane,  poison  ;  any  fatal  mischief. 
E-jXc-u-la'tion,  a  sudden  utterance. 
Ex-Acts',  compels,  or  forces. 
iL-titis'TRATES,  tluows  light  on ;  e; 
plains. 

In-cEn'tive,  that  which   excites,  ( 
prompts. 


iN-ctJL'CAT-iNG,  implanting,  or  instil- 
ling. 

PXr'A-MOUNT,  superior ;  eminent. 
Re-buff',  a  sudden  check ;  a  refusal. 
Re-t6rt'ed,  replied  severely. 
W^IsT'ruL-LY,  thoughtfully  j  earnestly. 


1.  "  What  will  people  say  ? "  That  was  the  imagi- 
nary rock  ahead,  which  poor  Oliver  was  continually 
steering  to  avoid.  That  was  the  bugbear  which  kept 
him  from  doing  what  he  was  often  prompted  to  do  by 
right  feeling.    "  What  will  people  say  ?  " 

2.  Far  would  I  be  from  inculcating  a  selfish  indif- 
ference to  the  world's  opinion.    The  reasonable  respect 
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for  the  comfort  and  even  the  opinions  of  others,  which 
poKteness  exacts,  is  just  and  proper.  The  youth  who  is 
careless  of  what  good  men  may  think  or  say  of  him  lacks 
one  of  the  great  incentives  to  honorable  endeavor.  But 
when  he  makes  duty  secondary,  and  a  fear  of  "  what 
people  will  say  "  paramount,  then  may  he  be  sure  he  is 
on  the  wrong  track. 

3.  There  was  a  marked  contrast  in  the  charac- 
ters of  my  schoolmates,  Oliver  Wilson  and  Henry 
Prime.  I  will  illustrate  it  by  an  incident.  As  Oliver 
was  returning  home  from  school  on  a  warm  summer 
afternoon,  through  the  fashionable  street  of  one  of 
our  eastern  cities,  he  met  an  old  lady  with  a  carpet- 
bag, who  accosted  him  with  the  inquiry,  "  Can  you 
tell  me,  young  gentleman,  the  way  to  Mount  Vernon 
Place  ? " 

4.  Oliver  told  her  to  take  the  first  turning  on  the 
right,  after  she  had  passed  two  squares.  The  old  lady 
(Mrs.  Manners  was  her  name)  thanked  him,  and  then, 
looking  wistfully  at  him  a  moment,  said,  "  Would  it  be 
requesting  too  much  of  you  to  ask  you  to  help  me  carry 
my  carpet-bag  a  short  distance  ?  "  —  "  Do  you  take  me 
for  a  porter,  old  lady  ?  "  retorted  Oliver,  turning  on  his 
heel  and  walking  away. 

5.  Now  Oliver  was  not  naturally  a  disobliging  boy ; 
but  he  was  over-sensitive  to  what  he  fancied  to  be  the 
world's  opinion.  In  this  instance  he  thought  to  himself, 
"  What  if  I  should  meet  the  stylish  Misses  Leroy,  while 
I  was  carrying  a  carpet-bag,  and  waiting  upon  that 
poorly-dressed  old  woman  ?    They  would  surely  never 
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bow  to  me  again."  And  so  Oliver,  with  a  curl  of  his 
lip,  turned  away  and  left  the  old  lady  to  her  meditations 
at  the  corner  of  the  crowded  street. 

6.  While  she  stood  there,  looking  first  in  one  direc- 
tion and  then  in  another,  Henry  Prime  came  along,  and, 
supposing  that  she  wanted  to  stop  an  omnibus,  inquired 
if  he  could  assist  her.  "  Indeed  you  can,  young  man," 
said  Mrs.  Manners  ;  "  I  quitted  the  omnibus  just  now, 
thinking  I  could  carry  this  carpet-bag  to  Mount  Yernon 
Place  ;  but  I  find  it  is  too  heavy,  and,  if  you  could  as- 
sist me  to  " 

7.  Before  she  could  finish  the  sentence  Henry  had 
taken  the  carpet-bag,  and  swung  it  over  his  shoulder, 
and  then  telling  the  old  lady  that  he  would  escort  her 
with  pleasure,  he  led  the  way.  She  seemed  highly 
pleased  with  his  brisk,  pleasant  compliance,  so  different 
from  the  rebuff  she  had  just  experienced. 

8.  As  they  walked  along  who  should  approach  in  an 
opposite  direction  but  the  Misses  Leroy,  the  young  ladies 
of  whose  critical  observation  poor  Oliver  had  stood  in  so 
much  dread.  Instead  of  shunning  their  glance,  as  Oli- 
ver would  have  done,  Henry  touched  his  hat,  without  a 
thought  that  they  would  think  the  worse  of  him  for  see- 
ing him  with  a  carpet-bag  in  his  hands,  escorting  a  plain 
old  woman. 

9.  They  had  hardly  returned  his  salutation  when, 
with  an  ejaculation  of  surprise,  they  ran  toward  his  com- 
panion, exclaiming,  "  Why,  aunt !  Aunt  Manners,  is  this 
you  ?  When  did  you  come  to  town  ?  —  and  how  long 
have  you  been  here  ?  —  and  why  did  you  not  write  us 
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that  you  were  coming  ?  —  and  why  did  you  not  take  a 
carriage  ?  —  and  why  " 

10.  There,  that  will  do,  girls,"  said  Mrs.  Manners, 
returning  their  embraces.  "  I  will  not  undertake  to 
answer  all  your  questions.  I  came  to  the  city  without 
informing  you,  because  I  did  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
come  till  this  morning." 

11.  "But  why  did  n't  you  ride"?  —  "Because  I 
chose  to  give  the  money  it  would  have  cost  to  a  poor 
woman,  and  to  take  the  omnibus.  But  I  found  my 
carpet-bag  too  heavy,  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
have  done  if  this  polite  young  gentleman,  whom  you 
must  help  me  to  thank,  had  not  offered  to  bear  my  load, 
and  show  me  the  way." 

12.  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Prime,  you  have  done  a  good  deed, 
and  my  father  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
the  elder  Miss  Leroy.  — "  A  good  deed!"  said  Henry, 
laughing  ;  "  well,  good  deeds  are  cheap,  if  this  is  one." — 
"  The  service  may  be  a  slight  one,  but  the  manner  of  it 
pleased  me,  young  man,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  and  I  shall 
not  forget  it." 

13.  "  If  you  have  made  Aunt  Manners  your  friend, 
you  will  ggt  along,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies.  "  I 
did  not  dream  of  making  a  friend,"  replied  Henry  ;  "  I 
assure  you  I  should  have  done  the  same  service  for  the 
poorest  and  humblest  woman  in  the  street."  —  "That 
mak-es  it  all  the  better,"  said  Mrs.  Manners.  "  You  are 
no  flatterer,  I  see." 

14.  As  the  conversation  ended,  the  party  reached  Mr. 
Leroy' s  house ;  the  bell  was  rung,  and  Henry,  having 
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deposited  the  carpet-bag  in  the  hall,  bowed  and  took  his 
leave.  What  would  poor  Oliver  have  given  for  such  an 
introduction !  He  had  long  been  wishing  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Leroy,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost 
merchants  in  the  city,  and  in  whose  counting-room  Oli- 
ver was  ambitious  to  establish  himself  on  quitting  school. 
A  fear  of  what  people  would  say  had  deprived  him  of  a 
golden  opportunity. 

15.  The  future  career  of  the  two  schoolmates  may  be 
briefly  traced.  Old  Mrs.  Manners  kept  her  promise, 
and  did  not  forget  the  little  service  which  Henry  had 
rendered.  At  a  suitable  age  he  accepted  an  offer  of  ad- 
mission as  a  clerk  into  Mr.  Leroy's  counting-room. 

16.  Here,  when  there  was  a  question  of  duty,  or 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  his  employer,  he  never 
stopped  to  consider  "  what  will  people  say."  What  his 
conscience  told  him  was  right,  that  he  did.  Such  was 
his  fidelity,  that  he  rose  to  be  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and 
was  able  to  help  others  who  were  struggling  for  a  com- 
fortable footing  in  the  busy  world. 

17.  As  for  Oliver,  kept  back  as  he  was  by  a  cowardly 
solicitude  as  to  what  people  might  say,  he  made  little 
prog'ress.  Fearing  to  wear  a  patched  coat,  lest  "  peo- 
ple "  might  remark  it,  he  ran  in  debt  to  tailors.  The 
pride  which  had  made  him  shrink  from  a  patch  did  not 
prevent  his  buying  clothes  which  he  had  no  certainty  of 
being  able  to  pay  for.  A  gentlemanly  outside  was  more 
important  in  his  eyes  than  that  true  gentility  of  spirit, 
which  makes  a  man  submit  to  any  privation  rather  than 
do  a  mean  act. 
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18.  An  opportunity  was  offered  him  of  entering  a 
wealthy  banking-house  as  an  assistant ;  but  the  gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  it  had  risen  to  his  commanding  posi- 
tion from  the  lowest  beginnings.  He  had  swept  the 
counting-room  and  carried  bundles,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  receive  any  boy  who  was  not  willing  to  begin 
business  in  the  same  humble  way.  "  No,  no,"  thought 
Oliver,  "  what  would  people  say  if  I  were  seen  with  a 
broom  or  bundle  in  my  hand  ?  " 

19.  What  would  people  say,  indeed!  Little  would 
people  care  what  he  did,»so  he  was  honestly  employed. 
It  was  a  wretched  blunder  of  his  self-conceit  that  made 
him  continually  imagining  that  people  would  say  this 
and  say  that.  People  were  too  much  occupied  all  the 
while  about  their  own  affairs  to  concern  themselves 
about  his  ;  to  notice  whether  it  was  a  broom  or  a  cane 
which  he  was  carrying,  or  whether  he  had  on  an  old 
coat  or  a  new. 

20.  Too  poor  to  live  without  employment,  and  too 
proud  to  devote  himself  to  any  occupation  from  which 
he  may  derive  a  support,  Oliver  has  become,  at  length, 
a  tax  upon  his  friends,  and  a  complaining,  discontented 
man  about  town.  In  his  fear  of  what  people  would  say, 
he  has  lost  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him,  and  has 
grown  up  without  steadfastness  of  purpose,  or  any  true 
manliness  of  character. 

21.  He  not  unfrequently  drops  in  upon  his  old  school- 
mate, Henry  Prime,  to  borrow  money,  which  he  has  no 
intention  of  repaying,  and  for  which  he  is  sure  of  not 
being  dunned.    The  last  time  he  did  this,  one  of  Hen- 
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ry's  partners  remarked,  as  Oliver  quitted  the  counting- 
room,  "  Why  do  you  help  to  maintain  that  proud  pau- 
per in  his  idleness  ?  " 

22.  "  I  fear  I  am  doing  wrong,"  replied  Henry ;  "  but 
he  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
him  sutfer.  Poor  Oliver !  his  fear  of  the  world's  opin- 
ion has  been  his  ruin.  What  will  people  say  has  been 
his  bane.  Ah !  if  he  only  knew  what  people  do  really 
say  at  last,  perhaps  he  would  see  what  a  life-long  mis- 
take has  been  his  !  " 


TEE  PASSENGER  AND  THE  PILOT. 

1.  It  had  blown  a  violent  storm  at  sea,  and  tho 
whole  crew  of  a  large  vessel  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  shipwreck.  Gradually,  however,  the  winds  abated, 
and  the  waves  rolled  less  violently.  A  passenger,  who 
had  never  been  at  sea  before,  having  observed  the  pilot 
calm  and  apparently  unconcerned,  even  in  their  great- 
est danger^  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  him  what  death  his 
father  had  died. 

2.  "He  perished  at  sea,'*  answered  the  pilot,  "as 
my  grandfather  did  before  him."  —  "And  are  you 
not  afraid  of  trusting  yourself  to  an  element  that  has 
proved  thus  fatal  to  your  family  ?  "  — "  Afraid !  by 
no  means !  Why,  we  must  all  die !  is  not  your  father 
dead?"  —  "  Yes;  but  he  died  in  his  bed."  — "And 
why,  then,  are  you  not  afraid  of  trusting  yourself  to 
your  ledf^ 
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^  T  LIV,—  THE  CHAMOIS  HUNTERS. 

Avalanche  (av'Si-lansh),  a  snow-slip.  I  MOz'zle,  the  projecting  mouth  and  nose 
Corse,  a  corpse.  |    of  an  animal. 

Chamois  is  pronounced  sh&m'e^  sh&-moi',  or  sham'wS  ;  chestnut,  chSs'nut.  In  herbage, 
the  h  is  generally  unsounded.   The  Mps  are  mountains  in  Southern  Europe. 

1.  In  the  high  parts  of  the  Alps,  the  chamois  dwells 
in  small  herds,  cropping  the  herbage  of  the  mountain- 
sides. The  size  of  this  animal  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
large  goat ;  its  color  is  of  a  dark  chestnut  brown,  with 
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the  exception  of  the  forehead,  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  muzzle,  which  are  white. 

2.  Its  horns,  rising  just  above  the  eyes,  are  black, 
smooth,  and  straight,  for  two-thirds  of  their  length,  when 
they  curve  backward  in  a  hook.  Its  hoofs  are  well 
fitted  to  enable  it  to  make  use,  in  leaping,  of  any  little 
projection  of  stone  or  ice ;  and  its  hair  is  thick,  long, 
and  coarse,  protecting  its  body  both  against  cold  and 
bruises. 

3.  These  animals  may  be  seen  feeding  on  the  green 
I  slopes,  while  their  young  ones  gambol  about.    But  let 

a  man  or  a  beast  of  prey  appear,  and  some  one  of  the 
herd  will  make  a  loud,  hissing  noise,  as  a  warning  of 
danger,  and  then  they  will  all  run  bounding  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  and  from  crag  to  crag,  till  they  escape  down 
some  precipice  where  no  human  foot  can  follow. 

4.  Not  long  ago  a  hunter  who  had  been  for  some 
time  trying  to  find  out  the  haunt  of  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, at  length  saw  two  little  ones  sporting  around  the 
mother,  in  a  hollow  at  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  while  she 
stood  looking  down  the  valley  to  see  that  no  foe  was 
near.  To  avoid  being  observed  the  hunter  went  round 
a  long  way,  and  so  reached  a  path  which  led  to  the 
spot. 

5.  On  one  side  of  the  hollow  the  rocks  were  seen  to 
descend  straight  down  to  an  immense  depth.  On  the 
other  side  was  another  steep  descent ;  and  in  a  third  di- 
rection some  fragments  of  rock  formed  a  kind  of  bridge 
eading  to  an  adjoining  clifi" ;  but  this  bridge  was  too 
ligh  to  be  reached  by  the  little  ones,  and  could  only  be 
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used  by  the  mother ;  so  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  not 
escape. 

6.  No  sooner  did  the  mother  catch  sight  of  the  hunt- 
er than  she  sprang  upon  him  with  all  that  fury  which 
maternal  love  will  breathe  into  the  most  timid  creatures. 
The  hunter  now  found  he  had  to  use  both  hands  to  keep 
himself  erect  on  the  narrow  path  ;  so  he  warded  off  the 
blows  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  he  could,  with  his  feet, 
and  moved  on. 

7.  The  anguish  of  the  poor  dumb  animal  increased. 
She  dashed  back  to  her  young,  leaped  round  them  with 
loud  cries,  as  if  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and  then 
bounded  up  on  the  fragments  of  rock,  over  which  the 
only  escape  could  now  be  made.  Again  and  again  did 
she  descend  and  make  the  leap  as  if  to  show  them  the 
way ;  but  the  young  ones  were  not  equal  to  the  task ; 
and  the  hunter  had  climbed  some  steps  nearer  to  his 
prey. 

8.  He  was  just  preparing  for  his  last  effort,  when  the 
mother,  fixing  her  hind  legs  firmly  on  a  rock  behind, 
stretched  her  body  to  the  utmost  length,  and  planted 
her  fore-feet  on  a  rock  above,  thus  forming  over  her  back 
a  temporary  bridge. 

9.  In  a  moment  the  young  animals  passed  over  it. 
The  hunter  sprang  into  the  hollow  thinking  himself  sure 
of  his  game,  but  all  three  were  off  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind  ;  and  the  bullets  he  sent  after  them  were  sent 
in  vain.  That  mother  well  deserved  the  success  she 
won. 

10.  The  chamois  hunter  leads  a  hard  life.  Provided 
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with,  a  gun,  a  bag  of  provisions,  an  iron-shod  staff  to 
assist  in  climbing  and  leaping,  a  hatchet  to  cut  steps  in 
the  ice,  and  having  his  shoes  studded  with  iron  points, 
he  traverses  the  mountains.  Along  narrow  ledges  of 
rock,  by  the  brink  of  yawning  abysses,  or  up  the  rugged 
sides  of  precipices,  where  a  wrong  step  or  a  short  leap 
would  prove  fatal,  he  niakes  his  way. 

11.  On  all  sides  perils  await  him;  —  the  rigors  of 
those  Alpine  heights ;  the  treacherous  snow  covering 
some  huge  chasm  ;  the  avalanche  sweeping  all  before  it ! 
Of  many  a  hunter  might  it  be  said,  — 

"  Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold. 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home !  On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense, 
And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffened  corse. 
Stretched  out  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast." 


/LY.  — SPEECH  AT  GETTYSBURG, 
At  the  consecration  of  the  National  Cemetery,  Nov.  l^th,  1863. 

ABEAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Ded'i-cate,  to  set  apart  and  consecrate   Proposition  (-zish'Sn),  that  which  ia 
to  some  sacred  purpose.  proposed,  or  offered  for  consideration  j 

DE-TRicx',  to  take  away  or  lessen.  a  problem  for  demonstration. 

1.  FouESCOEE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.    Now  we  are  engaged  in 
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a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived,  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure. 

2.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a 
final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  up  their  lives 
that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense 
we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground. 

3.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or 
cletract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  SAY  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 

4.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  this  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 


I 
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TJVI.—  TffJS  BATTLE-FIELD. 


Blench  (blentsh),  to  sbrink;    to  start 
back. 

En-coun'tered,  met  face  to  face. 
KlNE  (a  plural  of  cow),  cows. 
RIv'u-lEt,  a  small  stream. 


Sword  (sord).  a  well-known  weapon. 
Wain,  a  wagon. 

Writhe  (rithe),  to  be  distorted  by  pain. 
Yea  (ya,  or  ye),  yea. 


In  the  plural  of  truth  (truths),  th  should  have  the  same  aspirate  sound  it  has  in  tho 
singular  form. 

I. 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd; 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 


II. 

Ah!  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave, — 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  valor  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

III. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird. 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

IV. 

No  solemn  liost  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry, — 

O,  be  it  never  heard  again! 
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V. 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought,  —  but  thou, 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, — 
Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

VI. 

A  friendless  warfare!  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year; 

A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front  and  flank  and  rear. 

VII. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof. 
And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot! 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof. 

The  sage  may  frown,  —  yet  faint  thou  not! 

VIII. 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast,  — 
The  hissing,  stinging  bolt  of  scorn; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 
The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

IX. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again: 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

X. 

Yea,  though  thou  die  upon  the  dust. 

When  those  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear, — 
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Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

XI. 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave. 

Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave! 


VALUE  OF  GOOD  TEMPER. 


AC-COUNT' ANT,  one  skilled  in  accounts. 
Advantageous  (-ta'jtis),  useful. 
De-bXrred',  excluded ;  hindered. 
Dis'ci-PLlNED,  trained  ;  instructed. 
Ex'QUl-SlTE  (-zit),  choice ;  delicate. 


In-com-pXt-I-bIl'I-ty,  the  quality  of 

being  incompatible  or  irreconcilable. 
lN-suR-MOUNT'A-BLE,not  to  be  overcome. 
P£t'u-IjANT,  peevish ;  saucy. 
Re-sumed'  (re-zumd'),  began  again. 


1.  "How  could  you  keep  your  temper  through  all 
that  ?  "  asked  Laura  Barclay  of  Mary  Remington,  who 
stood  behind  the  counter  of  a  retail  dry-goods  shop. 
Mary  had  been  taking  down  package  after  package,  silk 
after  silk,  and  muslin  after  muslin,  to  exhibit  to  an  old 
lady,  who  had  appeared  to  be  desirous  of  making  a  pur- 
chase, but  who,  after  having  kept  Mary  waiting  upon 
her  a  full  hour,  had  ended  her  examination  by  remark- 
ing, "I  think  I'll  buy  nothing  to-day." 

2.  "We  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  call  again," 
replied  Mary,  with  perfect  good  temper.  —  "I  fear  I 
have  given  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble,"  said  the  old 
lady.  —  "  I  would  rather  be  occupied  than  stand  still," 
returned  Mary,  with  a  smile,  adding,  "In  a  few  days 
i?re  shall  have  some  new  goods  in,  and  perhaps  we  shall 
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then  be  better  able  to  suit  you."  —  "  Yery  likely,"  said 
the  old  lady,  as  she  took  her  departure. 

3.  "  How  could  you  be  so  civil  to  that  old  plague  ?  " 
questioned  Laura,  who  had  come  in  from  an  adjoining 
shop  to  have  a  moment's  chat ;  "  did  you  ever  see 
her  before?"  —  "Never;  she  is  a  stranger  to  me."  — 
"  Probably,"  said  Laura,  "  she  will  never  enter  this 
store  again."  —  "Perhaps  not." 

4.  "  Well,"  said  Laura,  "  that  same  old  creature 
came,  about  an  hour  ago,  into  our  store,  and  kept  me 
unrolling  goods  for  her,  showing  laces  and  silks,  and 
I  don't  know  what,  just  as  she  has  been  doing  here, 
and  wound  up  in  the  same  way  with  the  remark,  '  I 
shan't  buy  anything  to-day.'  I  could  n't  help  replying, 
'  I  did  n't  expect  you  would.'  I  let  her  see  what  I 
thought  of  her." 

5.  "You  did  very  wrong,  Laura,"  said  Mary. 
"You  owe  it  to  your  employer  to  treat  his  customers 
with  perfect  patience  and  respect."  —  "  Not  when  they 
trifle  with  you  in  that  way."  —  "Yes,  even  then;  for 
you  are  not  to  be  the  judge  of  their  trifling."  —  "I 
could  see  by  her  manner  that  she  did  n't  want  to  buy." 
—  "If  she  did  n't  want  to  buy  then,  she  might  at  some 
future  time,  or  might  have  it  in  her  power  to  influence 
others  wishing  to  buy." 

6.  "  Do  you  know,"  continued  Mary,  "  that  the  great 
reason  why  shopkeepers  object  to  employmg  saleswo- 
men, instead  of  salesmen,  is  that  their  lady  customers 
say  they  receive  more  civility  from  the  latter  than  from 
the  former  ?    Thus  our  sex  is,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
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debarred  from  an  occupation  much  better  suited  to 
young  women  than  to  young  men.  You  ought  to  be 
careful  how  you  give  occasion  for  the  reproach  which 
our  own  sex  brings  agamst  us." 

7.  "  Surely  we  have  enough  to  try  our  patience," 
said  Laura.  — "  Granted ;  and  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  our  patience  ought  to  be  well  disciplined,"  re- 
torted Mary.  — "  I  cannot  help  showing  it  when  I  am 
vexed,"  said  Laura.  —  "Therefore  control  your  vexa- 
tion, and  correct  the  evil  at  the  fountain-head,"  replied 
Hary. 

8.  "  I  can't  be  a  hypocrite,"  said  Laura ;  "  I  can't 
smile  on  a  person  when  I  want  to  turn  him  or  her  out 
of  the  shop."  —  "  Understand  me,"  replied  Mary ;  "  the 
self-control  which  I  recommend  is  very  far  from  h3^oc- 
risy.  The  soft  answer  with  which  we  are  told  to  turn 
away  wrath  may  be  wrung  from  us  with  an  effort, 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  it  is  therefore  hyp- 
ocritical." 

9.  The  conversation  here  ended.  Laura,  petulant 
and  unconvinced,  withdrew  to  her  own  shop,  and  Mary 
turned  away  to  attend  to  new  customers.  She  went 
home  that  night  weary  and  thoughtful.  Her  mother 
was  an  invalid  and  a  widow  ;  there  were  three  younger 
children,  and  the  whole  family  were  chiefly  dependent 
upon  Mary  for  their  support.  But  she  did  not  siiffer 
desponding  thoughts  to  throw  their  gloom  over  her 
long. 

10.  The  next  day,  as  she  stood  at  her  post  behind 
the  counter,  the  old  lady,  who  had  so  put  her  patience 
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to  the  test  the  day  before,  entered  the  shop,  and  made 
some  large  purchases.  Then,  turning  to  Mary,  she 
said :  "  It  was  not  without  a  purpose  that  I  troubled 
you  so  yesterday." 

11.  Mary  opened  her  eyes  inquiringly.  "  The  truth 
is,"  resumed  the  old  lady,  "  I  am  in  search  of  a  suitable 
person  to  take  charge  of  a  lace  and  thread  store  in  our 
part  of  the  city.  We  are  sadly  in  want  there  of  such 
an  establishment.  I  wished  to  see  if  you  were  good- 
tempered  and  accommodating ;  and  I  was  so  pleased 
with  the  result  of  the  trial,  that  I  have  concluded 
to  propose  that  you  should  take  charge  of  the  new 
shop." 

12.  Mary  was  delighted  at  the  prospect;  but  an 
insurmountable  objection  soon  presented  itself.  "  Of 
course,  madam,"  she  said,  "  it  will  require  money  to 
conmaence  such  a  business,  and  that  I  have  not.  I  am 
quite  poor."  —  "  And  I  am  quite  rich,"  retorted  the  old 
lady,  with  a  smile.  "  All  the  risk  shall  be  mine,  and 
all  the  profit  shall  be  yours." 

13.  "  But  how  do  you  know  I  am  qualified  ?  "  asked 
Mary.  "  0,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I  have  acquainted 
myself  with  your  circumstances,  habits,  and  capacities. 
You  are  a  good  saleswoman,  as  I  know,  a  good  account- 
ant as  I  learn ;  and,  above  all,  a  good  daughter.  I 
have  seen  your  mother ;  she  approves.  I  have  seen 
your  employer ;  he,  though  reluctant  to  lose  you,  gives 
his  consent.    Now  what  say  youf'' 

14.  To  an  offer  so  advantageous,  Mary  could  return 
but  one  reply.    She  knew  the  responsibilities  of  the 
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business  ;  but  she  felt  equal  to  them.  She  took  posses- 
sion of  the  shop,  and,  aided  by  the  credit  of  the  good 
old  lady,  stocked  the  shelves  with  choice  goods.  She 
soon  became  noted  for  her  exquisite  taste  in  laces. 
Her  gentle  and  unaffected  manners  inspired  confidence 
and  won  hearts. 

15.  The  growth  of  the  city  in  five  years  made  the 
shop  of  Miss  Remington  one  of  the  most  central  in  the 
principal  street.  She  was  prosperous  beyond  her  heart's 
wish,  and  only  labored  on  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Her  benefactress  lived  to  be  proud  of  the  sagacity  of 
her  choice.  "  It  was  your  good  temper  that  won  me," 
she  used  often  to  say  to  Mary. 

16.  And  what  became  of  Laura?  Handsome  and 
accomplished,  she  made  what  the  world  called  a  "  bril- 
liant marriage."  "  But  there  is  an  old  proverb  which 
applies  to  her  case.  It  is  this :  "  Praise  a  fair  day  at 
night."  Laura  had  not  been  married  five  years  when 
she  was  separated  from  her  husband  on  the  plea  of  "  in- 
compatibility of  temper." 

17.  Poor  Laura !  She  never  could  learn  to  give  the 
soft  answer  which  turneth  away  wrath :  and  this,  in  the 
married  state,  is  a  fatal  incapacity.  Indeed,  what  is 
the  position  or  relation  of  life  in  which  good  temper  is 
not  a  treasure  and  a  charm? 

"What  is  the  blooming  tincture  of  the  skin, 

To  peace  of  mind  and  harmony  within  ? 
[  What  the  bright  sparkling  of  the  finest  eye, 

To  the  soft  soothing  of  a  calm  reply  ?  " 
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4   y  INIU.  — NOTHING  TO  DO. 


Ap-peal'ing,  calling  for  aid. 
As-signed',  allotted  J  appointed. 
C6n-so-la'tion,  comfort ;  solace. 
Dis-pel'ling,  causing  to  disappear. 
En-dowed  (en-doud'),  enriched  with 

any  gift  or  faculty. 
In'do-LENT,  inactive ;  lazy. 


Mar'v£l-oCs,  or  Marvellous,  won- 
derful. 

Mis'siON,  errand ;  vocation. 
Nothing  (niith'ing),  not  any  thing. 
Re-lat'ed,  standing  in  connection  or 
relation. 

ScXnt'i-ly,  sparingly ;  not  fully. 


Nothing  to  do  ?    O,  away  with  such  blindness ! 

There 's  a  duty  before  us,  each  moment  to  fill ; 
Our  Father  a  glorious  task  has  assigned  us ; 

Plenty  of  work  we  may  find,  if  we  will. 
Away,  then,  away  with  the  indolent  feeling, 

Prompting  the  thought  there  is  nothing  to  do! 
Angels  and  men  to  our  souls  are  appealing, 

"  Work,  work  in  earnest,  be  patient,  be  true." 

II. 

'Nothing  to  do?    Think  you  God  who  created 

The  winds  and  the  waters,  the  birds  and  the  flowers. 
All  the  forces  of  nature,  all  life,  so  related. 

Endowed  us  in  vain  with  such  marvelous  powers? 
No,  no !    In  the  roll  and  the  rush  of  the  river,  — 

In  the  bloom  of  the  flower,  in  the  song  of  the  bird,  — 
The  voice  of  Eternity  echoeth  ever. 

And  Labor  and  Loye  is  the  call  that  is  heard! 


III. 

Nothing  to  do?    O,  the  sinful  conclusion! 
List  to  the  din  in  the  populous  streets; 
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Hark !  how.  dispelling  the  fatal  delusion, 
The  sad,  troubled  heart  of  humanity  beats ! 

Thousands  of  weary  ones  need  consolation ; 
Thousands  of  children  are  crying  for  bread; 

Thousands  fall  heedlessly  into  temptation; 
Thousands  are  homeless  and  scantily  fed. 

IV. 

Nothing  to  do?    Are  no  strong  ones  oppressing 

The  weak  and  the  lowly,  unshielded  by  love? 
Is  there  no  hfe  you  can  cheer  with  a  blessing? 

No  sorrow,  no  want,  you  can  help  to  remove  ? 
O,  then  away  with  the  indolent  feeling 

That  prompts  you  to  murmur,  you 've  nothing  to  dc ! 
Angels  and  men  to  your  souls  are  appealing, 

"  Work,  work  in  earnest,  be  patient,  be  true." 


^  v/LIX.—  THE  GOBBLERS  SECRET. 

Dts-CLOSE  (-kloz),  to'reveal ;  to  tell.  I  RfiD'O-tENT,  diffusing  fragrance. 
Proc-la-ma'tion,  public  notice.  |  WXa'eisH,  droll  j  frolicsome. 

I. 

A  "WAGGISH  cobbler  once,  in  Rome, 

Put  forth  a  proclamation. 
That  he 'd  be  willing  to  disclose. 

For  a  due  consideration, 
A  secret  which  the  cobbling  world 

Could  ill  afford  to  lose, — 
The  way  to  make,  in  one  short  day, 

A  hundred  pairs  of  shoes! 
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From  every  quarter  to  the  sight 

There  ran  a  thousand  fellows, — 
Tanners,  cobblers,  boot-men,  shoe-men, 

Jolly  leather-sellers, 
All  redolent  of  beer,  and  smoke, 

And,  cobblers'  wax,  and  hides; 
Each  fellow  pays  his  thirty  pence, 

And  calls  it  cheap  besides. 

III. 

Silence  ! — The  cobbler  enters, 

And  casts  around  his  eyes; 
Then  curls  his  lip,  —  the  rogue !  —  then  frowns, 

And  then  looks  wondrous  wise. 
"  My  friend.|,  he  says,  " 't  is  simple  quite, 

The  plan  that  I  propose; 
And  every  one  of  you,  I  think. 

May  learn  it  if  you  choose. 

IV. 

"  A  good  sharp  knife  is  all  you  '11  need, 

In  carrying  out  my  plan  : 
So  easy  is  it,  none  can  fail. 

Let  him  be  child  or  man. 
To  make  a  hundred  pairs  of  shoes. 

Just  go  back  to  your  shops. 
And  take  a  hundred  pairs  of  boots, 

And  cut  off  all  the  tops!" 
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1.  No  hero  of  ancient  or  modern  days  can  surpass 
the  Indian  in  his  lofty  contempt  of  death,  and  tlie  for- 
titude with  which  he  sustains  its  crudest  affliction. 
Indeed  we  here  behold  him  rising,  in  consequence  of 
his  peculiar  education,  superior  to  the  white  man. 

2.  The  latter  rushes  to  glorious  death  at  the  can- 
non's mouth ;  the  former  calmly  contemplates  its  ap- 
proach, and  triumphantly  endures  it,  amid  the  varied 
torments  of  surrounding  foes  and  the  protracted  ago- 
nies of  fire. 

3.  He  even  takes  a  pride  in  taunting  his  persecutors, 
and  provoking  their  ingenuity  of  torture ;  and,  as  the 
devouring  flames  prey  on  his  very  vitals,  and  the  flesh 
shrinks  from  the  sinews,  he  raises  his  last  song  of  tri- 
umph, breathing  the  defiance  of  an  unconquered  heart, 
and  invoking  the  spirits  of  his  fathers  to  witness  that  he 
dies  without  a  groan. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  obloquy  with  which  the  early 


unfortunate  natives,  some  bright  gleams  occasionally 
break  through,  which  throw  a  degree  of  melancholy 
lustre  on  their  memories. 


IRVING. 


BlG'OT-RT,  blind  zeal. 
Bor'ders,  outer  edges ;  margins. 
C6n-t£m'plate,  to  view ;  to  study. 
CuRULE  (ku'rool),  senatorial. 
DO'bI-oCs,  doubtful. 
Frontier  (front'eer),  the  border. 
Hordes,  wandering  bodies  ofpeopl 
Indian  (in'di-an,  or  Ind'yan). 


INVEIGI-ED  (in-ve'gid),  enticed. 
Ltjs'TRE,  or  Lus'ter,  brightness. 
Ob'lo-quy,  reproach  J  slander. 
Sep'Cl-chre,  or  Sep'ul-cher  (-ker), 


a  place  of  interment. 
Taunt'ing,  insulting  with  scoffs. 
Warrior  (wor're-ur),  a  soldier ;  a  brave 


man. 


overshadowed  the  characters  of  the 
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5.  Facts  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  rude 
annals  of  the  eastern  provinces,  which,  though  recorded 
with  the  coloring  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  yet  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  will  be  dwelt  on  with  applause  and 
sympathy,  when  prejudice  shall  have  passed  away. 

6.  When  the  Gauls  laid  waste  the  city  of  Rome,  they 
found  the  senators  clothed  in  their  robes,  and  seated 
with  stern  tranquillity  in  their  curule  chairs ;  in  this 
manner  they  suffered  death  without  resistance  or  even 
supplication. 

7.  Such  conduct  was,  in  them,  applauded  as  noble 
and  magnanimous  ;  in  the  hapless  Indian  it  was  reviled 
as  obstinate  and  sullen.  How  truly  are  we  the  dupes 
of  show  and  circumstance !  How  different  is  virtue, 
clothed  in  purple  and  enthroned  in  state,  from  virtue, 
naked  and  destitute,  and  perishing  obscurely  in  a  wil- 
derness ! 

8.  But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  these  gloomy  pictures. 
The  eastern  tribes  have  long  since  disappeared ;  the 
forests  that  sheltered  them  have  been  laid  low,  and 
scarce  any  traces  remain  of  them  in  the  thickly-settled 
States  of  New  England,  excepting  here  and  there  the 
Indian  name  of  a  village  or  a  stream. 

9.  And  such  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  fate  of 
those  other  tribes  which  skirt  the  frontiers,  and  have 
occasionally  been  inveigled  from  their  forests  to  mingle 
in  the  wars  of  white  men.  A  little  while,  and  they 
will  go  the  way  that  their  brethren  have  gone  before. 

10.  The  few  hordes  which  still  linger  about  the 
shores  of  Huron  and  Superior,  and  the  tributary  streams 
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of  the  Mississippi,  will  share  the  fate  of  those  tribes  that 
once  spread  over  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and 
lorded  it  along  the  proud  banks  of  the  Hudson  ;  of  that 
gigantic  race  said  to  have  existed  on  the  borders  of  the 
Susquehannah ;  and  of  those  various  nations  that  flour- 
ished about  the  Potomac  and  the  Rappahannock,  and 
that  peopled  the  forests  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah. 

11.  They  will  vanish  like  a  vapor  from  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  their  very  history  will  be  lost  in  forgetful- 
ness ;  and  "  the  places  that  now  know  them  will  know 
them  no  more  forever."  Or  if  perchance  some  dubious 
memorial  of  them  should  survive,  it  may  b^  iii  the 
romantic  dreams  of  the  poet,  to  people  in  imagination 
his  glades  and  groves. 

12.  But  should  he  venture  upon  the  dark  story  of 
their  wrongs  and  wretchedness ;  should  he  tell  how 
they  were  invaded,  corrupted,  despoiled,  driven  from 
their  native  abodes  and  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers, 
hunted  like  wild  beasts  about  the  earth,  and  sent  down 
with  violence  and  butchery  to  the  grave,  posterity  will 
either  turn  with  horror  and  incredulity  from  the  tale, 
or  blush  with  indignation  at  the  inhumanity  of  their 
forefathers. 

13.  "We  are  driven  back,"  said  an  old  warrior, 
"until  we  can  retreat  no  farther,  —  our  hatchets  are 
broken,  our  bows  are  snapped,  our  fires  are  nearly  ex- 
tinguished,—  a  little  longer  and  the  white  man  will 
cease  to  persecute  us,  —  for  we  shall  cease  to  exist." 
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Q  \  LXL—  mjE!  ISLAND  OF  RHODES. 


A.  D.,  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  words 
anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Be-sieg'er,  one  who  lays  siege. 

Ca'liph  (ka'lif ),  the  title  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Mahomet. 

Co-l6s's&s,  a  gigantic  statue. 


Cov'et-oCs,  greedy ;  avaricious. 

Del'phI  (now  Kdstri),  a  town  of  ancient 
Greece,  famous  for  its  oracle  of  Apollo. 

E'QUALED,  or  E'QUALLED,  did  equal. 

Ge  og'ra-pher,  one  versed  in  geogra- 
phy. 


I 
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Prod'Oct,  that  which  is  produced. 
Rhodes  (lodz),  a  celebrated  island  and 

city  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Statue  (stat'yu),  an  image. 
TXl'ent,  a  weight  and  sum  of  money. 
The'X-TRE,  or  Th£;'A-ter,  a  play- 


Grandeur  (grand'yiir),  majesty. 

Mole,  a  mound  of  stone-work,  protect- 
ing a  harbor  from  the  violence  of  waves. 

Mosque  (mosk),  a  Mahometan  church. 

Or'a-cle  (-kl),  among  heathens,  the 
place  where  answers,  supposed  to  be 
from  a  god,  are  given. 
See,  in  the  Explanatory  Index,  jlpollo,  Brutus,  Cato,  Cicero,  Pompey,  Rollin,  Strabo. 

1.  The  Island  of  Ehodes  is  only  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  about  thirty-six 
miles  long  and  eighteen  wide,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  circumference.  The  soil  is  most  fertile ; 
and  delicious  fruits  —  oranges,  figs,  and  grapes,  as  well 
as  olives  and  corn  —  can  be  produced  in  the  greatest 
abundance. 

2.  As  to  climate,  the  air  is  said  to  be  so  serene  that 
not  a  day  passes  without  sunshine.  The  summers  are 
never  hot,  and  the  winters  never  cold.  Rhodes  has  its 
name  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying  the  place  of  roses. 

3.  The  picture  represents  the  city  of  Rhodes,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  more  than  twenty-one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  ancient  Rhodians  were  distinguished 
as  navigators ;  and  ship-building  is  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

4.  Formerly  the  city  was  adorned  with  temples,  stat- 
ues, and  paintings,  while  the  theatre  was  the  admiration 
of  all.  The  most  celebrated  work  of  art,  however,  was 
the  brazen  Colossus,  a  statue  dedicated  to  Apollo,  or  the 
sun,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.    Of  this  no  vestige  now  remains, 

5.  Its  feet  are  said  by  some  writers  to  have  stood 
upon  two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, and  ships  under  full  sail  passed  between  its  legs, 
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its  height  being  one  hundred  and  five  feet.  It  was 
erected  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Christ, 
and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  fifty-six  years 
after.  It  lay  neglected  in  the  harbor  for  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-four  years,  or  till  A.  D.  670,  when  it  was 
sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant  by  the  reigning  Caliph. 

6.  The  metal  weighed  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  three  hun- 
dred talents,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  to  have  loaded  nine  hundred  camels,  giving 
to  each  a  burden  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  This  great 
work  of  art  was  a  product  of  the  genius  of  a  native  of 
the  island,  and  consumed  twelve  years  of  labor.  Such 
were  the  dimensions  of  the  gigantic  statue  that  a  man 
could  not  meet  his  arms  around  one  of  the  thumbs. 

7.  RoUin  informs  us  that  some  authors  have  affirmed 
that  the  money  derived  from  contributions  by  other 
cities  for  the  restoration  of  the  statue  amounted  to  five 
times  as  much  as  its  cost.  But  the  covetous  Ehodians, 
instead  of  using  the  money  in  replacing  the  statue,  pre- 
tended that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  told  them  not  to 
do  it,  and  had  directed  them  to  hold  the  money  for 
other  purposes,  by  which  means  they  afterward  en- 
riched themselves.    A  very  convenient  oracle,  truly. 

8.  The  schools  of  Rhodes  attained  so  high  a  degree 
of  celebrity  in  ancient  times,  that  they  were  resorted  to 
by  iome  of  the  greatest  men  of  Rome,  among  whom 
were  Marcus  Brutus,  Cicero,  Cato,  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
The  geographer  Strabo,  in  describing  Rhodes,  says  that 
"  the  beauty  of  its  harbor,  its  streets  and  walls,  and  the 
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magnificence  of  its  monuments,  rendered  it  so  much  su- 
perior to  all  other  cities  as  to  admit  of  no  comparison." 
No  remains  of  the  old  city  are  now  to  be  found. 

9.  In  the  year  1310  the  Christian  Knights  of  St. 
John  took  possession  of  Rhodes.  After  haying  been  in 
their  hands  for  about  four  hundred  years,  during  which 
period  they  several  times  bravely  repelled  strong  armies 
of  besiegers,  it  was  finally  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1522.  Rhodes  has  ever  since  re- 
mained a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

10.  So  recently  as  the  year  1856  this  lovely  island 
was  the  scene  of  terrible  disasters.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, October  12th,  the  sleeping  inhabitants  were  startled 
by  a  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  seventy- 
five  seconds,  and  which  no  one  had  ever  known  to  be 
equaled  either  in  duration  or  violence.  The  whole 
island  seemed  to  rock  to  and  fro,  as  though  a  plaything 
in  the  hand  of  a  giant,  and  that  giant  in  a  rage. 

11.  In  the  city,  the  walls  of  the  castle,  the  towers, 
the  churches,  and  the  mosques,  all  were  injured  more 
or  less,  while  of  one  thousand  houses  there  were  not  two 
which  escaped  either  being  utterly  overthrown  or  ren- 
dered nearly  or  quite  uninhabitable ;  and  many  of  the 
unfortunate  occupants  were  buried  under  the  ruins. 

12.  It  was  estimated  that  the  damage  amounted  to 
at  least  sixteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Of  the  forty- 
four  villages  on  the  island,  all  were  greatly  damaged. 
Ten  were  utterly  destroyed,  some  hundreds  of  the 
inhabitants  being  killed  outright,  and  many  more 
wounded  dangerously. 
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13.  This  earthquake  was  not  the  only  calamity  which 
befell  Rhodes  in  the  year  1856.  Hardly  had  the  af- 
frighted and  houseless  inhabitants  of  the  city  begun  to 
breathe  freely,  when  the  powder-magazine  was  struck  by 
lightning,  an^  exploded,  spreading  devastation  and  ruin. 
By  this  event  the  old  church  of  St.  John,  dating  from 
the  year  1500,  was  destroyed,  together  with  more  than 
a  thousand  houses,  and  some  of  the  finest  streets  of  the 
city ;  while  at  least  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed. 

14.  Poor  Rhodes !  It  has  had  a  beautiful  history  ; 
but  its  glory  has  departed,  and  centuries  will  probably 
pass  before  any  portion  of  its  former  grandeur  can  be 
restored.  And  yet  its  soil  is  as  fertile  as  ever,  and  its 
climate  as  delicious ;  and  the  blue  sky  looks  down  on 
the  fair  island  as  tenderly  as  when  its  brazen  Colossus 
glittered  in  the  noonday  sun. 


ISKll.— THE  SUNBEAM. 

MRS.  HEMANS. 


Aisle  (He),  the  side-walks  of  a  church. 
Ar-cade',  a  walk  arched  over. 
Brak'EST,  didst  break,  or  brokest ;  brake 

is  an  ancient  form  of  the  past  tense  of  to 

break, 

LiT'TicE,  any  work  made  of  bars  cross- 


ing one  another  at  short  distances,  as 
the  lattice  of  a  window. 

Mantle  (man'tl),  a  kind  of  cloak. 

Molten  (molt'n),  melted. 

Trophies  (tro'f Iz),  memorials  of  vic- 
tory. 


I. 

Thou  art  no  lingerer  in  monarch's  hall, — 
A  joy  thou  art,  and  a  wealth  to  all ! 
A  bearer  of  hope  unto  land  and  sea :  — 
Sunbeam!  what  gift  hath  the  world  like  thee? 


THE  SUNBEAM. 


II. 

Thou  art  walking  the  billows,  and  Ocean  smiles; 
Thou  hast  touched  with  glory  his  thousand  isles ; 
Thou  hast  lit  up  the  ships  and  the  feathery  foam, 
And  gladdened  the  sailor,  like  words  from  home. 

III. 

To  the  solenm  depths  of  the  forest  shades. 
Thou  art  streaming  on  through  their  green  arcades. 
And  the  quivering  leaves  that  have  caught  thy  glow, 
Like  fire-flies  glance  to  the  pools  below. 

IV. 

I  looked  on  the  mountains,  —  a  vapor  lay 
Folding  their  heights  in  its  dark  array: 
Thou  brakest  forth,  and  the  mist  became 
A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  living  flame. 

V. 

I  looked  on  the  peasant's  lowly  cot, — 
Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  spot; 
But  a  gleam  of  thee  on  its  lattice  fell, 
And  it  laughed  into  beauty  at  that  bright  spell. 

VI. 

To  the  earth's  wild  places  a  guest  thou  art,' 
Flushing  the  waste  like  the  rose's  heart: 
And  thou  scornest  not  from  thy  pomp  to  shed 
A  tender  smile  on  the  ruin's  head. 

VII. 

Thou  tak'st  through  the  dim  church  aisle  thy  way. 
And  its  pillars  from  twilight  flash  forth  to  day, 
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And  its  high,  pale  tombs,  with  their  trophies  old, 
Are  bathed  in  a  flood  of  molten  gold. 

VIII. 

And  thou  turnest  not  from  the  humblest  grave. 
Where  a  flower  to  the  sighing  winds  may  wave ; 
Thou  scatterest  its  gloom  like  the  dreams  of  rest; 
Thou  sleepest  in  love  on  its  grassy  breast. 

IX. 

Sunbeam  of  summer !  O,  what  is  like  thee  ? 
Hope  of  the  wilderness,  joy  of  the  sea!  — 
One  thing  is  like  thee  to  mortals  given : 
The  faith  touching  all  things  with  hues  of  Heaven ! 


LXHL— POOi?  RICHARD'S  SAYINGS. 

FRANKLIN. 


Ae'stI-nence,  a  refraining  from. 
Blast'ed,  destroyed;  blighted. 
Br£ak' FAST-ED,  took  breakfast. 
Cred'i-tob,  one  to  whom  something  is 
owed. 


Debtor  (det'or),  one  who  owes  some- 
thing. 

Plow,  or  Plough,  a  well-known  instru- 
ment for  turning  up  the  soil. 
Van,  the  front. 


Avoid  saying  wust  for  worst,  loeel  for  wheel.  The  h  may  be  sounded  in  humbler. 
Whatever  is  a  contraction  of  whatever,  and  the  e  is  pronounced  as  in  there. 

1.  If  pride  leads  the  van,  beggary  brings  up  the  rear. 
He  that  can  travel  well  afoot,  keeps  a  good  horse. 
Some  men  grow  mad  by  studying  much  to  know ;  but 
who  grows  mad  by  studying  good  to  grow  ?  Take  this 
remark  from  Richard  poor  and  lame,  —  Whate'er 's  be- 
gun in  anger  ends  in  shame. 

2.  The  worst  wheel  of  the  cart  makes  the  most  noise. 
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He  that  falls  in  love  with  himself,  will  have  no  rivals. 
Against  diseases,  know  the  strongest  fence  is  the  defen- 
sive virtue,  abstinence.  If  you  would  have  a  faithful 
servant,  and  one  that  you  like,  serve  yourself. 

3.  A  mob 's  a  monster ;  with  heads  enough,  but  no 
brains.  There  is  nothing  humbler  than  Ambition  when 
it  is  about  to  climb.  The  discontented  man  finds  no 
easy  chair.  When  Prosperity  was  well  mounted,  she  let 
go  the  bridle,  and  soon  came  tumbling  out  of  the  saddle. 

4.  A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief:  for 
want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost,  and  for  want  of  a  shoe 
the  horse  was  lost,  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was 
lost.  A  false  friend  and  a  shadow  attend  only  while 
the  sun  shines. 

5.  Plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  shall 
have  corn*to  sell  and  to  keep.  Old  boys  have  playthings 
as  well  as  young  ones  ;  the  difference  is  only  in  the 
price.  If  you  would  keep  your  secret  from  an  enemy, 
tell  it  not  to  a  friend. 

6.  One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows.  What  main- 
tains one  vice,  would  bring  up  two  children.  It  is  fool- 
ish to  lay  out  money  in  a  purchase  of  repentance.  If 
you  would  know  the  value  of  money,  go  and  try  to 
borrow  some  ;  for  he  that  goes  a  borrowing,  goes  a  sor- 
rowing. 

7.  Pride  breakfasted  with  Plenty,  dined  with  Pov- 
erty, and  supped  with  Contempt.  Fly  pleasures,  and 
they  will  follow  you.    Creditors  have  better  memories 

I  than  debtors  ;  creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect,  —  great 

j  observers  of  set  days  and  times. 

i  9  M 
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8.  Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult ;  industry,  all  easy. 
But,  after  all,  do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your  own 
industry,  and  frugality,  and  prudence,  though  excellent 
things ;  for  they  may  all  be  blasted  without  the  blessing 
of  Heaven. 


LXIY.  —  IIOW  THE  CRICKETS  BROUGHT  GOOD 
FORTUNE. 

Ab-s6rbed',  engrossed;  engaged  wholly.  Receipted  (ve-seet'ed),  signed  as  an 
Blouse  (blowz),  a  light  loose  over-gar-      acknowledgment  of  money  received. 

ment.  THouGHT'FiJL,  full  of  thought  j  atten- 

MiR'A-CLE  (-kl),  a  wonder;  a  prodigy.  tive. 

1.  My  friend  James  went  into  a  baker's  shop  one  day 
to  buy  a  little  cake  which  he  had  fancied  in  passing. 
He  intended  it  for  a  child  whose  appetite  was  gone, 
and  who  could  be  coaxed  to  eat  only  by  amusing  him. 
James  thought  that  such  a  pretty  loaf  might  tempt  even 
the  sick.  While  he  waited  for  his  change,  a  little  boy 
six  or  eight  years  old,  in  poor,  but  perfectly  clean 
clothes,  entered  the  baker's  shop. 

2.  "  Ma'am,"  said  he  to  the  baker's  wife,  "  mother 
sent  me  for  a  loaf  of  bread."  The  woman  climbed 
upon  the  counter  (this  happened  in  a  country  town), 
took  from  the  shelf  of  four-pound  loaves  the  best  one 
she  could  find,  and  put  it  into  the  arms  of  the  little 
boy. 

3.  My  friend  James  then  first  observed  the  thin 
and  thoughtful  face  of  the  little  fellow.  It  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  round,  open  countenance  of  the  huge 
loaf,  of  which  he  was  taking  the  greatest  care. 
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4.  "  Have  you  any  money  ? "  said  the  baker's  wife. 
The  little  boy's  eyes  grew  sad.  "  No,  ma'am,"  said  he, 
hugging  the  loaf  closer  to  his  thin  blouse  :  "  but  mother 
told  me  to  say  that  she  would  come  and  speak  to  you 
about  it  to-morrow." 

5.  "  Kun  along,"  said  the  good  woman  ;  "  carry  your 
bread  home,  child."  —  "  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  the 
poor  little  fellow.  My  friend  James  came  forward  for 
his  money.  He  had  put  his  purchase  into  his  pocket, 
and  was  about  to  go,  when  he  found  the  child  with 
the  big  loaf,  whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  half-way 
home,  standing  stock-still  behind  him. 

6.  "  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  said  the  baker's 
wife  to  the  child,  whom  she  also  had  thought  to  be  fairly 
off.  "  Don't  you  like  the  bread  ?  "  —  "0  yes,  ma'am !  " 
said  the  child.  "  Well,  then,  carry  it  to  your  mother, 
my  little  friend.  If  you  wait  any  longer,  she  will  think 
you  are  playing  by  the  way,  and  you  will  get  a 
scolding." 

7.  The  child  did  not  seem  to  hear.  Something  else 
absorbed  his  attention.  The  baker's  wife  went  up  to 
him,  and  gave  him  a  friendly  tap  on  the  shoulder. 
"  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  "  said  she.  "  Ma'am," 
said  the  little  boy,  "  what  is  it  that  sings  ?"  — "  There 
is  no  singing,"  said  she.  "  Yes !  "  cried  the  little  fel- 
low.   "Hear  it!    Queek,  queek,  queek,  queek  !  " 

8.  My  friend  and  the  woman  both  listened,  but  they 
could  hear  nothing,  unless  it  was  the  song  of  the  crick- 
ets, frequent  guests  in  bakers'  houses.  "  It  is  a  little 
bird,"  said  the  dear  little  fellow,  "  or  perhaps  the  bread 
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sings  when  it  bakes,  as  apples  do."  —  "No,  indeed,  lit- 
tle simpleton !  "  said  the  baker's  wife ;  "  those  are 
crickets.  They  sing  in  the  bakehouse  because  we  are 
lighting  the  oven,  and  they  like  to  see  the  fire." 

9.  "  Crickets ! "  said  the  child ;  "  are  they  really 
crickets?"  —  "Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  she,  good-hu- 
moredly.  The  child's  face  lighted  up.  "  Ma'am,"  said 
he,  blushing  at  the  boldness  of  his  request,  "  I  would 
like  it  very  much  if  you  would  give  me  a  cricket." 

—  "A  cricket !  "  said  the  baker's  wife,  smiling ;  "  what 
in  the  world  would  you  do  with  a  cricket,  my  little 
friend  !  I  would  gladly  give  you  all  there  are  in*  the 
house,  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  run  about  so." 

10.  "  0  ma'am,  give  me  one,  only  one,  if  you 
please !  "  said  the  child,  clasping  his  thin  hands  under 
the  big  loaf.  "  They  say  that  crickets  bring  good  luck 
into  houses  ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  had  one  at  home,  moth- 
er, who  has  so  much  trouble,  would  n't  cry  any  more." 

—  "  Why  does  your  mother  cry  ?  "  said  my  friend,  who 
could  no  longer  help  joining  in  the  conversation.  "  On 
account  of  her  bills,  sir,"  said  the  little  fellow.  "  Father 
is  dead,  and  mother  works  very  hard,  but  she  cannot 
pay  them  all." 

11.  My  friend  took  the  child,  and  with  him  the  great 
loaf,  into  his  arms,  and  I  really  believe  he  kissed  them 
both.  Meanwhile,  the  baker's  wife,  who  did  not  dare  to 
touch  a  cricket  herself,  had  gone  into  the  bakehouse. 
She  made  her  husband  catch  four  crickets  and  put  them 
into  a  box  with  holes  in  the  cover,  so  that  they  might 
breathe.    She  gave  the  box  to  the  child,  who  went  away 
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perfectly  happy.  He  believed  that  he  had  now  surely 
got  something  that  would  bring  good  luck,  and  cause 
his  poor  mother's  sad  heart  to  be  cheered. 

12.  When  he  had  gone,  the  baker's  wife  and  my 
friend  gave  each  other  a  good  squeeze  of  the  hand. 
"  Poor  little  fellow,"  said  they,  both  together.  Then 
she  took  down  her  account-book,  and,  finding  the  page 
where  the  mother's  charges  were  written,  made  a  great 
dash  all  down  the  page,  and  wrote  at  the  bottom, 
"  Paid." 

13.  Meanwhile,  my  friend,  to  lose  no  time,  had  put 
up  in  paper  all  the  money  in  his  pockets  (where  fortu- 
nately he  had  quite  a  sum  that  day),  and  had  begged  the 
good  wife  to  send  it  at  once  to  the  mother  of  the  little 
cricket  boy,  with  her  bill  receipted,  and  a  note,  in  which 
my  friend  told  her  she  had  a  son  who  would  one  day  be 
her  joy  and  pride. 

14.  They  gave  it  to  a  baker's  boy  with  long  legs,  and 
told  him  to  make  haste.  The  child,  with  his  big  loaf, 
his  four  crickets,  and  his  little  short  legs,  could  not  run 
very  fast,  so  that,  when  he  reached  home,  he  found  his 
mother  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  with  her  eyes 
raised  from  her  work,  and  a  smile  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness upon  her  lips. 

15.  The  boy  believed  that  it  was  the  arrival  of  his 
four  little  black  things  which  had  worked  this  miracle, 
and  I  do  not  think  he  was  mistaken.  Without  the 
crickets,  and  his  good  little  heart,  would  this  happy 
change  have  taken  place  in  his  mother's  fortunes? 
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LXV.—  WOMAJSr  Am  FAME, 

Draught  (draft),  the  act  of  drinking.  I  Rec'ord,  a  register ;  recollectiom. 
Mantles  txa&n'iXz),  froths;  ferments.     |  Re-splen'dent,  very  bright. 

I. 

Thou  hast  a  charmed  cup,  O  Fame, 
A  draught  that  mantles  high, 

And  seems  to  lift  this  earthly  frame 
Above  mortality. 

Away !  to  me  —  a  woman  — bring 

Sweet  water  from  affection's  spring. 

II. 

Thou  hast  green  laurel  leaves  that  twine 

Into  so  proud  a  wreath, — 
For  that  resplendent  gift  of  thine. 

Heroes  have  smiled  in  death. 
Give  me  from  some  kind  hand  a  flower, 
The  record  of  one  happy  hour! 


RETIREMENT. 


m. 

Thou  hast  a  voice  whose  thrilling  tone 
Can  bid  each  life-pulse  beat, 

As  when  a  trumpet's  note  hath  blown, 
Calling  the  brave  to  meet: 

But  mine,  let  mine  —  a  woman's  breast  — 

By  words  of  home-born  love  be  blessed. 

IV. 

A  hollow  sound  is  in  thy  song, 

A  mockery  in  thine  eye, 
To  the  sick  heart  that  doth  but  long 

For  aid,  for  sympathy, — 
For  kindly  looks  to  cheer  it  on. 
For  tender  accents  that  are  gone! 

V. 

Fame,  Fame !  thou  canst  not  be  the  stay 

Unto  the  drooping  reed,  — 
The  cool  fresh  fountain  in  the  day 

Of  the  soul's  feverish  need: 
Where  must  the  lone  one  turn  or  flee?  — 
Not  unto  thee,  O!  not  to  thee! 


RETIREMENT, 

O  BLEST  retirement!  friend  to  life's  decline! 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine! 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  since 't  is  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 

Goldsmith. 
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Lxvi.— iv^a 


DTs'sO-litjTE,  loose;  vicioua. 
Frail'ty,  weakness ;  liability  to  error. 
Gain-say',  to  contradict. 
MA-tCr'I-TY,  ripeness ;  full  age. 


Ne'er  (nar),  contraction  ofnever. 
Pal'ter,  to  shift  or  dodge. 
Re-pulsed',  beat  back ;  checked. 
Sol'ace,  comfort ;  relief. 


There 's  a  word  very  short,  but  decided  and  plain ; 

It  speaks  to  the  purpose  at  once ; 
Not  a  child  but  its  meaning  can  quickly  explain, 

Yet  oft  't  is  too  hard  to  pronounce. 
What  a  world  of  vexation  and  trouble  't  would  spare, 

What  pleasure  and  peace  't  would  bestow. 
If  we  turned,  when  temptation  would  lure  and  ensnare. 

And  firmly  repulsed  it  with  "No!" 

II. 

When  the  idler  would  tempt  us  with  trifles  and  play, 

To  waste  the  bright  moments  so  dear, — 
When  the  scolFer  unholy  our  faith  would  gainsay, 

And  mock  at  the  word  we  revere, — 
When  dissolute  folly  and  sin  would  invite. 

And  a  snare  over  conscience  would  throw, — 
Never  palter  with  truth  for  a  fleeting  delight, 

But  check  the  first  impulse  with  "No!" 

III. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  in  maturity's  day, 

Whatever  the  cares  that  engage. 
Be  the  precepts  of  virtue  our  guide  and  our  stay, 

Our  solace  from  childhood  to  age! 
Thus  the  heart  shall  ne'er  waver,  no  matter  how  tried, 

But  firmness  and  constancy  show, 
And  when  passion  or  frailty  would  draw  us  aside, 

We  '11  spurn  the  seducer  with  "  No ! " 
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JSKYll.— PRETTY  POL. 


AR-Tlc'u-iiATE,  jointed ;  distinct. 

Brah'mi'n,  a  Hindoo  priest,  who  abstains 
from  animal  food. 

ChXf'fer-Ing,  bargaining,  or  haggling. 

ChXr'ac-ter-ized,  described ;  marked. 

C6m'bat-1ve,  disposed  to  combat. 

Con'clave,  any  private  meeting. 

CoOp'let,  two  lines  which  rhyme. 

De-clXm'a-to-ry,  pertaining  to  decla- 
mation ;  passionate  ;  noisy. 

Do-cIl'I-ty,  aptness  to  be  taught. 

For'aged,  forcibly  collected  food. 


Gang  (an  obsolete  word),  to  go  ;  to  walk. 
Is'O-LAT-lNG  (Iz-,  or  is-),  placing  in  a 

detached  situation  ;  separating. 
Maud'i^in,  tipsy ;  drunken. 
Pa'tron,  one  who  protects  or  favors. 
Pe-nu'ri-ous,  stingy ;  niggardly. 
Rout'ing,  rooting ;  searching. 
SEN-TEN'TiotJS,  short  and  pithy. 
So'lo,  a  piece  in  which  only  one  voice  or 

instrument  is  employed. 
TrXv'El-ers,  or  Travellers. 
Ve'he-MENT,  very  violent ;  eager. 


1.  The  parrot  in  his  own  country  —  and  that  country 
may  be  situated  almost  anywhere  upon  land  lying  with- 
in the  torrid  zone  —  is  a  member  of  a  very  declamatory 
republic.  Naturalists  class  him  in  the  order  of  the 
Scan-so' res,  a  word  from  the  Latin  scando,  I  climb  ;  be- 
cause Pol  is  one  of  the  climbing  birds. 

2.  But  the  parrot,  in  all  his  tribes,  differs  in  many 
important  respects  from  the  other  families  of  this  order. 
Pol,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  practical  Brahmin  in  diet, 
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never  destroying  either  reptile  or  insect  life,  but  feeding 
cleanlily  and  innocently  upon  vegetables  alone. 

3.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  he  is  no  fighter ;  all 
his  excitement  exhales  itself  in  bawling  and  talking. 
If  he  have  any  combative  propensities,  he  subdues  them 
like  a  philosopher;  or,  when  that  is  impossible,  gives 
vent  to  them  in  a  species  of  natural  stump  oratory, 
which  is  as  harmless  as  it  is  vehement. 

4.  Parrots  hold  their  conclaves  all  day  long  during 
the  fine  weather ;  and,  if  the  testimony  of  travelers  is 
correct,  a  most  prodigious  concert  do  they  make  when 
all  are  debating  together.  In  the  rainy  season  they 
retire  into  their  clefts,  crannies,  and  hiding-places  in 
hollow  trees  —  riot  being  skilled  in  the  art  of  building 
nests,  in  which,  therefore,  they  have  no  property. 

5.  What  the  parrot  wants  in  a  warlike  spirit  —  if  that 
be  a  want  —  he  makes  up  in  amiability,  sociableness, 
and  natural  affection.  For  these  tender  qualities  some 
tribes  are  more  remarkable  than  others,  but  all  are 
more  or  less  characterized  by  them. 

6.  His  habit  of  taking  food  in  his  claw,  and  convey- 
ing it,  as  it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth,  is  common  to  no 
other  member  of  the  feathered  tribe,  except  alone  the 
goat-sucker ;  and,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
grave  and  sententious  mood  of  Pol  when  engaged  in  the 
serious  discussion  of  a  lump  of  sugar,  imparts  an  air  of 
absurd  similarity  to  the  human  in  his  behavior,  which 
has  a  pretty  generally  admitted  claim  upon  our  sym- 
pathies. 

7.  But,  after  all,  it  is  Pol's  talking  capabilities  which 
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are  his  chief  passport  to  favor.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, by  those  who  would  direct  his  education,  that 
Pol's  instinct  is  imitation  ;  and  therefore,  if  you  would 
have  him  talk,  you  must  talk  to  him ;  otherwise  he  will 
imitate  sounds  which  are  not  articulate,  and,  though 
really  a  genius  in  his  way,  will  pass  for  a  dunce  for  lack 
of  the  power  of  speech. 

8.  We  have  known  one  who  passed  his  life  in  a  car- 
penter's shop,  imitate  the  planing  of  a  deal  board  with 
such  precision,  that  the  imitated  was  undistinguishable 
from  the  real  sound.  The  mewing  of  a  cat,  or  the  bark 
or  whine  of  a  dog,  the  sharpening  of  a  saw,  and  fifty 
other  disagreeable  sounds,  may  be  acquired,  if  care  is 
not  taken,  by  isolating  him  from  bad  examples  while 
yet  young,  to  habituate  him  to  articulate  sounds,  and 
to  the  expression  of  unobjectionable  phrases. 

9.  A  gray  parrot,  with  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
an  acquaintance  some  years  ago,  learned  to  repeat  sev- 
eral couplets  of  a  sentimental  poem ;  and  having  been 
taught  to  pronounce  them  in  a  sentimental  drawl,  and  a 
kind  of  maudlin  tone,  could  of  course  repeat  them  in  no 
other  way.  When,  after  a  long  course  of  private  in- 
struction, he  was  brought  out  for  exhibition,  roars  of 
laughter  followed  his  recitations:  the  effect,  in  fact, 
was  irresistible. 

10.  But  flattery  spoiled  him.  Hearing  nothing  but 
laughter  in  response  to  his  oracular  utterances,  he 
shortly  began  to  laugh  himself,  and  indulged  so  much 
in  the  exercise  that  his  poetical  memories  soon  vanished 
altogether. 
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11.  Another  gray  specimen,  whom  we  recollect  very 
well,  could  sing  the  first  line  of  "  0  Nannie,  wilt  thou 
gang  with  me  ?  "  not  only  pronouncing  the  words,  but 
screaming  the  tune  with  a  discordantly  comical  kind  of 
correctness.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  at  a 
drawing-room  window  in  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
and  generally  concluded  his  short  solo  with  the  words, 
rather  angrily  pronounced,  "  Go  on,  good  people,  —  go 
on,  good  people  !  "  addressed  to  the  crowd  who  stopped 
to  hear. 

12.  Said  a  gentleman  to  a  dealer,  who  was  asking  a 
high  price  for  a  parrot,  "  This  is  a  handsome  bird,  but 
he  talks  very  little."  —  "I  think  the  more,"  answered 
Pol,  immediately,  and  was  bought  up  without  further 
chaffering. 

13.  Some  years  ago,  an  unfortunate  green  parrot  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  a  rather  penurious  landlady,  where 
we  quartered.  It  was  a  present  from  a  relation  in  Cal- 
cutta, who  had  sent  it  over  without  a  cage.  Pol's  new 
proprietor  being  too  stingy  to  buy  one,  the  poor  fellow 
was  left  to  wander  about  the  house  and  shift  as  he 
might.  He  soon  became  a  spectacle  as  curious  as  mel- 
ancholy. 

14.  For  lack  of  a  perch,  his  handsome  train  was 
ground  off  by  the  action  of  the  floor  and  the  gravel,  as 
he  foraged  about  house  and  garden  in  search  of  food. 
He  next  became  as  black  as  a  cinder,  from  routing  in 
dusty  holes  and  corners,  and  grew  to  resemble  rather  a 
huge  toad  than  a  bird  of  the  air. 

15.  At  length  a  child  employed  in  the  house  took 
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compassion  on  him ;  she  made  him  a  shelter  out  of  an 
old  box,  in  which  she  stuck  a  perch  for  his  accommoda- 
tion, and  began  a  course  of  instruction.  Pol  manifested 
extraordinary  docility,  and  soon  learned  to  bawl  out 
lustily,  "There's  a  knock  at  the  door!"  —  a  phrase 
which  he  picked  up  from  the  constant  appeals  made 
to  the  child,  his  patron,  whose  business  it  was  to 
open  the  street-door  to  all  comers. 

16.  Pol's  talking  talent  won  for  him  a  consideration 
that  humanity  alone  would  not  have  dictated ;  a  cage 
was  bought,  and  the  bird  was  put  in  possession.  The 
delight  of  the  child  found  expression  in  childlike  terms, 
which  Polly  soon  caught  up ;  and  for  years  afterwards 
he  was  heard  to  repeat,  at  intervals,  "  Polly  got  a  cage ! 
Polly  got  a  cage !  —  lost  his  train,  —  poor  Pol !  "  —  a 
complaint  which  he  continued  to  reiterate  long  after  the 
lost  feathers  were  renewed. 


VIRTUE  AND  ERROR. 

Many  there  are  who  of  their  lot  complain ; 
Many  there  are  who  rail  at  fate  in  vain; 
But  on  himself  weak  man  should  vent  his  rage, — 
Error  in  youth  must  lead  to  gloom  in  age. 

Many  there  are  content  in  humblest  lot; 
Many  there  are,  though  poor,  who  murmur  not : 
Write,  then,  in  gold  on  their  recording  page, — 
Virtue  in  youth  must  lead  to  bHss  in -age. 
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THE  SEA  AND  ITS  USES* 


AN'THfiM,  a  sacred  tune. 
Atmosphere  (at'mos-fere),  the  air  that 

surrounds  the  earth. 
Creature  (krSt'yfir),  anything  created. 
El'e-m£nt,  the  first  or  simplest  part  of  a 

thing. 

In-dIs-p£n'sX.-ble,   impossible  to  be 
spared. 

In-£x-hAust'I-BLE,  incapable  of  being 
exhausted. 


Longitude  (lon'ji-tflde),  length ;  dis- 
tance on  the  earth's  surface  east  and 
west  from  any  given  meridian. 

Ma-la'rI-a,  bad  air. 

Piv'oT,  the  extremity  of  the  pin  or  axle 
on  which  anything  revolves. 

Scavenger  (skav'en-jer),  one  who 
cleans  streets,  &c. 

Tire'less,  not  to  be  tired. 

Wil'd£r-ness-es,  deserts. 


Avoid  saying /ores-s,  harves-s,  fot  for'ests,  har' vests  ;  reel  fox  re' al ;  nus,  lusting, 
for  nurse,  hurst' ing  ;  instid  for  in-stSad ;  acrost  for  across ;  ware  for  were  (wer)  ;  dooz 
for  dews  (duz.) 

1.  It  is  a  common  thing  in  speaking  of  the  sea,  to 
call  it  "  a  waste  of  waters."  But  this  is  a  mistake.  In- 
stead of  being  a  waste  and  desert,  it  keeps  the  earth 
itself  from  becoming  a  waste  and  a  desert.  It  is  the 
world's  fountain  of  life  and  health  and  beauty ;  and  if 
it  were  taken  away,  the  grass  would  perish  from  the 
mountains,  the  forests  would  crumble  on  the  hills. 


*  Abridged  from  a  discourse  by  Rev.  Leonard  Swain. 
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2.  Water  is  as  indispensable  to  all  life,  vegetable  or 
animal,  as  the  air  itself.  This  element  of  water  is  sup- 
plied entirely  by  the  sea.  The  sea  is  the  great  inex- 
haustible fountain  which  is  continually  pouring  up  into 
the  sky  precisely  as  many  streams,  and  as  large,  as  all 
the  rivers  of  the  world  are  pouring  into  the  sea. 

3.  The  sea  is  the  real  birthplace  of  the  clouds  and 
the  rivers,  and  out  of  it  come  all  the  rains  and  dews  of 
heaven.  Instead  of  being  a  waste  and  an  incumbrance, 
therefore,  it  is  a  vast  fountain  of  fruitfulness,  and  the 
nurse  and  mother  of  all  the  living.  Out  of  its  mighty 
breast  come  the  resources  that  feed  and  support  the 
population  of  the  world. 

4.  We  are  surrounded  by  the  presence  and  bounty 
of  the  sea.  It  looks  out  upon  us  from  every  violet  in 
our  garden-bed ;  from  every  spire  of  grass  that  drops 
upon  our  passing  feet  the  beaded  dew  of  the  morning ; 
from  the  bending  grain  that  fills  the  arm  of  the  reaper ; 
from  bursting  presses,  and  from  barns  filled  with  plen- 
ty ;  from  the  broad  foreheads  of  our  cattle  and  the  rosy 
faces  of  our  children. 

5.  It  is  the  sea  that  feeds  us.  It  is  the  sea  that 
clothes  us.  It  cools  us  with  the  summer  cloud,  and 
warms  us  with  the  blazing  fires  of  winter.  We  make 
wealth  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  out  of  its  roll- 
ing waters,  though  we  may  live  a  thousapid  leagues  away 
from  its  shore,  and  never  have  looked  on  its  crested 
beauty,  or  listened  to  its  eternal  anthem. 

6.  Thus  the  sea,  though  it  bears  no  harvest  on  its 
bosom,  yet  sustains  all  the  harvests  of  the  world. 
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Though  a  desert  itself,  it  makes  all  the  other  wilder- 
nesses of  the  earth  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Though  its  own  waters  are  as  salt  and  wormwood,  it 
makes  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  drop  with  sweetness, 
opens  springs  in  the  valleys,  and  rivers  among  the 
hills. 

7.  The  sea  is  a  perpetual  source  of  health  to  the 
world.  Without  it  there  could  be  no  drainage  for  the 
lands.  It  is  the  scavenger  of  the  world.  The  sea  is 
also  set  to  purify  the  atmosphere.  The  winds,  whose 
wings  are  heavy  and  whose  breath  is  sick  with  the  ma- 
laria of  the  lands  over  which  they  have  blown,  are  sent 
out  to  range  over  these  mighty  pastures  of  the  deep,  to 
plunge  and  play  with  its  rolling  billows,  and  dip  their 
pinions  over  and  over  in  its  healing  waters. 

8.  There  they  rest  when  they  are  weary ;  there  they 
rouse  themselves  when  they  are  refreshed.  Thus  their 
whole  substance  is  drenched,  and  bathed,  and  washed, 
and  winnowed,  and  sifted  through  and  through,  by  this 
glorious  baptism.  Thus  they  fill  their  mighty  lungs 
once  more  with  the  sweet  breath  of  ocean,  and  striking 
their  wings  for  the  shore,  they  go  breathing  health  and 
vigor. 

9.  The  ocean  is  not  the  idle  creature  that  it  seems, 
with  its  vast  and  lazy  length  stretched  between  the  con- 
tinents, with  its  huge  bulk  sleeping  along  the  shore,  or 
tumbling  in  aimless  fury  from  pole  to  pole.  It  is  a 
mighty  giant,  who,  leaving  his  oozy  bed,  comes  up  upon 
the  land  to  spend  his  strength  in  the  service  of  man. 

10.  Thus  the  sea  keeps  all  our  mills  and  factories  in 
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motion.  Thus  the  sea  spins  onr  thread  and  weaves  our 
cloth.  It  is  the  sea  that  cuts  our  iron  bars  Hke  wax, 
rolls  them  out  into  proper  thinness,  or  piles  them  up  in 
the  solid  shaft  strong  enough  to  be  the  pivot  of  a  re- 
volving planet. 

11.  It  is  the  sea  that  tunnels  the  mountain,  and  bores 
the  mine,  and  lifts  the  coal  from  its  sunless  depths, 
and  the  ore  from  its  rocky  bed.  It  is  the  sea  that  lays 
the  iron  track,  that  builds  the  iron  horse,  that  fills  his 
jiostrils  with  fiery  breath,  and  sends  his  tireless  hoofs 
thundering  across  the  longitudes.  It  is  the  power  of 
the  sea  that  is  doing  for  man  all  those  mightiest  works 
that  would  else  be  impossible. 


LXIX.—  ra^r  A  COMMON  MAN  MAT  SAT. 


Conjure  (kun'jur),  to  raise  by  magic  arts. 
CCt'l£r-y,  edged  instruments  of  steel. 
Ex-PLOITS',  heroic  or  daring  deeds. 
L6'c5-m6-tIve,  moving  from  place  to 
place. 


PXt'r1-mo-ny,  an  estate  held  by  inher- 
itance. 

Pho'to-grXph  (-graf ),  a  drawing  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  light. 
Pro-p£lled',  driven  forward. 


1.  I  AM  lodged  in  a  house  that  affords  me  convenien- 
ces and  comforts  which  even  a  king  could  not  command 
some  centuries  ago.  There  are  ships  crossing  the  seas 
in  every  direction,  some  propelled  by  steam  and  some 
by  the  wind,  to  bring  what  is  useful  to  me  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth. 

2.  In  China,  men  are  gathering  the  tea-leaf  for  me; 
in  the  Southern  States,  they  are  planting  cotton  for  me  ; 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  in  Brazil,  they  are  pre- 
paring my  sugar  and  my  coffee  ;  in  Italy,  they  are  feedv 
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ing  silk-worms  for  me ;  at  home,  they  are  shearing 
sheep  to  make  me  clothing ;  powerful  steam-engines  are 
spinning  and  weaving  for  me,  and  making  cutlery  for 
me,  and  pumping  the  mines,  that  minerals  useful  to  me 
may  be  procured. 

3.  My  patrimony  was  small,  yet  I  have  locomotive 
engines  running,  day  and  night,  on  all  the  railroads,  to 
carry  my  correspondence.  I  have  canals  to  bring  the 
coal  for  my  winter  fire.  Then  I  have  telegraphic  lines, 
which  tell  me  what  has  happened  a  thousand  miles  off, 
the  same  day  of  its  occurrence ;  which  flash  a  message 
for  me  in  a  minute  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  relative  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant. 

4.  And  I  have  editors  and  printers  who  daily  send 
me  an  account  of  what  is  going  on  throughout  the 
world,  amongst  all  these  people  who  serve  me.  By  the 
photograph  I  procure  in  a  few  seconds  at  a  small  ex- 
pense a  perfect  likeness  of  myself  or  friend,  drawn  with- 
out human  touch  by  the  simple  agency  of  light. 

5.  And  then,  in  a  corner  of  my  house,  I  have  hooks! 
—  the  miracle  of  all  my  possessions,  more  wonderful 
than  the  wishing-cap  of  the  Arabian  Tales;  for  they 
transport  me  instantly  not  only  to  all  places,  but  to  all 
times. 

6.  By  my  books  I  can  conjure  up  before  me,  to  vivid 
existence,  all  the  great  and  good  men  of  old ;  and,  for 
my  own  private  satisfaction,  I  can  make  them  act  over 
again  the  most  renowned  of  all  their  exploits.  In  a 
word,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  until  now,  by  my  books  I  can  be  where  I 
please. 
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7.  This  picture  is  not  overcharged,  and  might  be 
much  extended  ;  such  being  the  miracle  of  God's  good- 
ness and  providence,  that  each  individual  of  the  civil- 
ized millions  that  cover  the  earth  may  have  nearly  the 
same  enjoyments  as  if  he  were  the  single  lord  of  all ! 


LXX.  —  0  VER  THE  RIVER. 


AYE  (a),  always  ;  ever. 
Beckon  (bek'n),  to  signal  with  head  or 
band. 

I. 


Mi?s'Tlc,  sacredly  secret,  or  obscure. 
RAn'somed,  redeemed;  delivered  from 
sin. 


Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me, 

Loved  ones  who 've  crossed  to  the  farther  side ; 
The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  lost  in  the  dashing  tide. 
There 's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes,  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 
We  saw  not  the  angels  who  met  him  there; 

The  gate  of  the  city  we  could  not  see; 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me! 

II. 

Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another,  the  household  pet; 
Her  brown  curls  wave  in  the  gentle  gale,— 

Darhng  Minnie!    I  see  her  yet! 
She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark; 
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"We  watched  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 
And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark. 

We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  farther  side, 
Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be : 

Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

III. 

For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  old  and  pale; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail, 
And,  lo !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  heart ; 

They  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye: 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day. 
We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 

May  sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea ; 
Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore. 

They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me ! 

IV. 

And  I  sit  and  think,  when  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flushing  river,  and  hill,  and  shore, 
I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  waters  cold, 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar. 
I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail; 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand: 
I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale. 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit-land. 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before. 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be. 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  Angel  of  Death  shall  carry  me. 
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LXXI.  —  NAPOLEON  BONAPAR TE. 


ARD'u-Oijs,  difficult. 
Ar-til'lEr-y,  cannon. 
AT'TRt-BUTES,  qualities. 

GON-CfiN'TRATE,  or  C6n'0£N-TRATE, 

to  condense  ;  to  combine. 
Extraordinary  (eks-tr6r'di-nar-y), 

uncommon ;  remarkable. 
F1-nXnce',  the  science  of  public  revenue. 
F6r-tO'1-toOs,  accidental. 
Fos'tered,  nursed ;  cherished. 
Germs  (jerms),  buds  ;  shoots. 
In-de-fXt'I-gA-ble,  unwearied. 

In  the  Explanatory  Index,  see 


Lieutenant  (lu-ten'ant,  lev-tSn'ant,  or 
lef-ten'ant),  the  second  officer  of  a  com- 
pany ;  a  deputy. 

ME-Mo'Rlf-AL,  an  address  of  solicitation 
or  complaint. 

Prodigies  (prod'i-jiz),  wonders. 

Pre-clude,  to  shut  out ;  to  debar. 

Scholastic  (sko-las'tik),  relating  to  a 
scholar. 

Spon-ta'ne-oOs,  voluntary. 

Str£n'u-OOs,  bold  ;  urgent. 

Vigil  (vij'il),  abstinence  from  sleep. 
Alps,  Angela,  J\rapoleon,  J^ewton. 


1.  Diligence  and  self-control  are  the  crowning  attri- 
butes of  genius.  Napoleon,  however  extraordinary  his 
mental  gifts,  no  more  attained  his  greatness  by  fits  and 
starts  than  he  made  his  way  over  the  Alps  by  a  sudden 
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flight.  In  both  cases  the  road  was  opened  by  labor, 
toil,  and  endurance. 

2.  The  evidences  of  his  arduous  study  and  persever- 
ing industry  in  youth  afford  a  useful  lesson  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who,  feeling  within  them  a  certain 
excitement,  regard  it  —  and,  it  may  be,  justly — as  the 
token'  of  mental  power,  but  forget  that  it  is  as  surely  an 
evidence  of  power  needing  the  strengthening  and  disci- 
pline of  order  and  systematic  study. 

3.  Napoleon  appears  to  have  gone  through  with  a 
regular  and  systematic  course  of  reading  with  a  definite 
object:  nothing  was  done  for  mere  amusement.  His 
selections  of  works,  and  his  extracts  from  them  are  alike 
remarkable.  He  occupied  himself  with  natural  history, 
natural  philosophy,  and  medicme. 

4.  He  studied  ancient  geography  and  history ;  then 
turned  to  modern,  and  acquainted  himself  well  with  the 
history  of  France.  His  object  seemed  rather  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  historical  facts  than  to  form  a  system  from 
them.  A  thirst  for  general  knowledge,  and  an  indefati- 
gable industry  in  attaining  it,  are  manifested  through- 
out his  scholastic  career. 

5.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  moral  questions  con- 
nected with  Napoleon's  aims  and  objects,  with  the  use 
or  misuse  of  his  energies,  for  we  are  now  only  dealing 
with  the  training  by  which  he  learned  to  concentrate 
them ;  and  with  the  great  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  by  strenuous  perseverance  and  unwea- 
ried effort,  under  difficulties  and  impediments,  that  his 
mental  powers  were  —  we  will  not  say  created  —  but 
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fostered  and  made  effectual  to  the  attainment  of  his 
aims  and  objects. 

6.  Napoleon,  as  well  as  Michael  Angelo,  and  Newton, 
and  all  persons  gifted  with  true  genius,  had  to  submit 
to  that  law  of  human  nature,  which  decrees  that  noth- 
ing great  can  be  done  without  great  effort.  Of  all  the 
subjects  of  which  he  afterward  showed  himself  master, 
he  was  first  the  regular  and  diligent  student. 

7.  His  clear  ideas  on  legislation,  on  finance,  and  so- 
cial organization,  were  not  fruits  of  spontaneous  growth, 
but  the  harvest  reaped  on  the  throne  from  the  labors  of 
the  poor  lieutenant  of  artillery.  He  owed  his  mental 
development  to  that  to  which  in  every  age  every  great 
and  strong  mind  has  owed  it,  —  industry ;  to  solitary 
and  patient  vigil,  to  difficulty  and  misfortune. 

8.  True  it  is  that  the  revolution  opened  to  him  a  vast 
field ;  but  had  the  revolution  never  occurred.  Napoleon 
must  have  become  distinguished  ;  for  characters  such  as 
his  seize  upon,  but  are  never  slaves  of,  circumstances. 
When,  after  seven  years  spent  in  retirement.  Napoleon 
ifiade  his  first  appearance  on  the  world's  stage,  he  had 
already  within  him  the  germs  of  his  future  greatness. 
Nothing  was  fortuitous  with  him. 

9.  His  was  a  perpetual  struggle,  and  not  always  a 
successful  one.  Never  did  a  new  minister  come  into 
power  without  receiving  a  memorial  from  the  young 
officer  on  the  affairs  of  his  native  country ;  and  never 
was  any  change  in  the  military  department  of  Corsica 
proposed,  that  Napoleon  did  not,  at  any  risk,  immediate- 
y  repair  thither. 
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10.  When  unsuccessful  in  his  object,  he  returned 
home  to  think  and  to  study  ;  and  tliese  seven  years  of 
ihe  youthful  life  of  Napoleon  are  to  us  the  noblest  and 
greatest  in  that  life  of  prodigies.  He  did  not  waste  his 
lime  in  aimless  dreamings,  or  in  pleasures  profitless  to 
both  body  and  mind;  but  gave  his  close  attention  to 
all  those  studies  that  could  advance  him  in  his  chosen 
career. 


LXXIL—TIIE  EXCELLENT  MAN. 

HEINE. 
I. 

They  gave  me  advice  and  plenty  of  praise, 
Promised  to  help  me  in  various  ways ; 
Said  that  I  only  should  "wait  a  while," 
And  offered  their  patronage  with  a  smile. 

II. 

But  with  all  their  honor  and  approbation, 
I  should,  long  ago,  have  died  of  starvation, 
If  an  excellent  man,  with  a  resolute  heart, 
Had  n't  come  forward  to  take  my  part. 

III. 

Good  fellow !  he  got  me  the  food  I  ate :  — 
His  kindness  and  care  I  shall  never  forget: — 
Yet  I  cannot  embrace  him,  though  other  folks  caw. 
For  I  myself  am  that  excellent  man. 
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Tj^^XllL  —  FBrnJ^DS  WITHOUT  KNOWING  IT. 


Ar'ro-gant,  prcud ;  overbearing. 

CA'VE-iT,  in  law,  a  caution  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings ;  a  warning. 

Chant'I-cleer,  a  rooster. 

Curmudgeon  (kurmud-jun),  a  churlish 
fellow. 

De-fense',  or  De-fence',  protection. 
Har'RY,  to  tease  ;  to  oppress. 


j  Lit-i-ga'tion,  a  suit  at  law. 
MiLK'sop,  a  spiritless  fellow. 
M6-Ment'ous,  important ;  weighty. 
Pec-ca'vi,  a  Latin  word,  meaning  I  have 
offended. 

Sha'n't,  a  contraction  of  shall  not. 
Wallet  (wSl'let),  asort  of  pocket-book  ; 
also,  a  knapsack. 


Meek.  Ha !  Good  morning,  Farmer  Ready !  Glad 
to  see  you.  Did  you  get  your  hay  in  before  the 
shower  ? 

Ready.    Don't  talk  of  hay,  Lawyer  Meek. 

Meeh.  Don't  talk  of  hay  ?  Why,  what  's  more  im- 
portant than  hay  ?  What  would  the  cattle  do  without 
hay  —  heh  ? 

Ready.    I  want  to  talk  on  business. 

Meeh.    I 'm  all  attention.    What  's  the  matter  ? 

Ready.  The  matter  is  about  the  right  of  way  through 
Rattlesnake  Lane. 

Meeh.    Truly  a  momentous  matter ! 

Ready.    That  stupid  creature,  Steady  — 

Meeh.  Stupid  creature !  Do  you  mean  Deacon 
Steady,  your  neighbor? 

Ready.  To  be  sure  I  do !  He 's  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule,  and  as  stupid  as  a  beetle.  He  has  the  outrageous 
impudence  to  claim  a  public  right  of  way  through  Rat- 
tlesnake Lane,  on  the  plea  that  his  great-grandfather 
gave  the  right  to  the  town.    Ridiculous ! 

Meeh.  Well,  well.  Ready,  where 's  the  harm  if  the 
town  people  do  use  the  lane,  now  and  then  ?  Are  you 
afraid  of  their  hurting  the  rattlesnakes  ? 
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Ready.  Nonsense !  It 's  the  principle  of  the  thing 
that  I  look  to,  Lawyer  Meek.  Did  onr  fathers  of  Sev- 
enty-six care  for  a  petty  tax  on  tea  ?  No  !  It  was  the 
principle  of  the  tax  they  abominated. 

Meek.  Stop!  You  stole  that  flourish  from  Squire 
Gammon's  last  stump  speech. 

Ready.  Be  quiet,  will  you  ?  If  old  Steady  did  n't 
claim  the  right  of  way  as  a  right,  he  might  drive  his 
teams  through  the  lane  twenty  times  a  day,  and  I 
should  n't  mind.  But  when  he  says  "  I  don't  want 
your  leave  to  do  it ;  it  was  my  great-grandfather's  prop- 
erty,—  and  my  great-grandfather  "    Confusion  on 

his  great-grandfather ! 

Meek.  0!  come.  Farmer,  you  are  getting  too  vio- 
lent. Why,  the  right  of  way  is  n't  worth  an  old 
horseshoe ! 

Ready.  I  don't  care  what  it  's  worth  ;  but  I  '11  spend 
a  thousand  dollars  before  I  '11  let  old  Steady  trample  on 
my  rights.  I  '11  teach  him  what 's  what ;  and  now  I 
want  you  to  carry  the  case  into  court. 

Meek.  0,  nonsense!  The  court  will  think  it  's  a 
joke. 

Ready.  Well,  to  show  I 'm  m  earnest,  there  *s  a  ten- 
dollar  retaining  fee. 

Meek.  Put  it  back  in  your  wallet.  Farmer  ;  put  it 
back.    I  '11  not  touch  it. 

Ready.    What!    You  refuse  it? 

Meek.  Decidedly. 

Ready.  A  pretty  fellow  for  a  lawyer,  to  refuse  a  fee ! 
I  shall  have  to  go  to  Sneak.    He  will  take  it. 
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Meeh.  No  doubt.  You  're  sure  you  want  to  put  the 
law  on  the  Deacon? 

Ready.  I 've  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  He  is  a  pro- 
voking old  curmudgeon  ! 

Meek.  Well,  I 've  some  news  to  tell  you  about  him 
that  will  make  you  chuckle. 

Beady.    News?    What  is  it? 

Meeh.  Prepare  to  crow  like  Chanticleer.  You  know 
that  the  Deacon,  like  an  old  fool,  put  all  his  money  into 
the  hands  of  that  smart  son-in-law  of  his,  Kiteflyer, 
the  broker  in  New  York. 

Ready.    Yes,  yes  ;  what  then  ? 

Meek.  Why,  then  —  you  '11  split  with  laughter. 
Suppose,  by  way  of  precaution,  you  tie  your  handker- 
chief about  your  waist. 

Ready.  No,  no.  Go  on.  What  is  it  ? 
.  Meek.  I 've  just  received  a  telegraphic  dispatch  say- 
ing that  Kiteflyer  —  that  Kiteflyer  has  failed,  and  will 
not  pay  ten  cents  on  a  dollar.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Capital, 
is  n't  it  ?  How 's  this,  Farmer  ?  You  don't  laugh.  1 
thought  you  had  some  relish  for  a  joke,  —  that  you 
would  enjoy  it. 

Ready.  Failed  ?  — failed  ?  — Did  Deacon  Steady 
place  everything  in  Kiteflyer's  hands  ? 

Meek.  Every  dollar.  Was  there  ever  such  an  old 
dupe?  Come,  Farmer,  this  is  not  quite  fair.  Why 
don't  you  laugh  ?  That  sound  was  more  like  a  groan 
than  a  laugh. 

Ready.  I 'm  sorry  for  the  Deacon ;  and  I  did  n't 
think.  Lawyer  Meek,  you  had  such  a  hard  heart. 
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Meek.  Why,  what  do  I  care  for  the  old  curmudgeon, 
—  the  obstinate  old  mule,  —  the  stupid  old  beetle, — 
the  

Ready.  Stop  there,  —  stop  there.  Lawyer !  He 's  as 
honest  an  old  soul  as  ever  drove  an  ox-team.  He  has  as 
tender  and  brave  a  heart  as  ever  beat.  Did  n't  I  see 
him  weep  like  a  three-year-old  at  the  great  fire,  when 
the  Widow  Cummings  found  her  baby  unsinged  ? 
Did  n't  he  get  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  blazing  beam, 
while  he  was  trying  to  —  to  —  save  

Meeh.  Upon  my  word.  Farmer,  if  I  had  n't  heard 
your  brave  words  just  now,  I  should  say  that  was  a  tear 
gathering  in  your  eye. 

Ready.  The  poor  old  Deacon !  What  will  his  crip- 
pled daughter  do,  if  his  affairs  have  gone  to  rack  and 
ruin  ?  What  will  the  boy  do,  who  was  to  be  sent  to 
college?    What  will  the  sick  wife  do? 

Meeh.  Why,  Farmer,  you  forget  about  the  right  of 
way  to  Rattlesnake  Lane. 

Ready.  Have  done  with  Rattlesnake  Lane !  What 
do  I  care  for  the  right  of  way  ? 

Meek.  On  the  whole,  I  '11  take  that  fee,  if  you 've  no 
objection ;  and  we'll  harry  the  old  Deacon  till  he  shall 
cry  peccdvi. 

Ready.  No,  you  '11  not,  unless  you  want  to  foel  the 
weight  of  this  stick !  I  '11  go  and  call  on  the  Deacon. 
I  '11  tell  him  that  while  I  have  a  loaf  in  the  larder,  or  a 
pan  of  milk  in  the  pantry,  he  and  his  shan't  suffer. 

Meek.    Here  comes  the  Deacon. 

Ready.    Lawyer  Sneak  is  with  him. 
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Meeh,    Stand  back  out  of  sight  a  moment ! 
(^Enter  Sneak  and  Steady  in  conversation.') 

Sneak.  But,  Deacon,  it  's  an  imposition,  and  you 
ought  n't  to  submit  to  it.  Contest  the  case.  Let  him 
go  to  law,  if  he  pleases.  -You  can  make  a  good  de- 
fense. 

Steady.    But  it 's  a  small  business  to  go  to  law  about. 

Sneak.  Think  of  our  ancestors  of  Seventy-six.  So 
it  was  said  to  be  a  small  business  in  them  to  fight  rather 
than  pay  a  tax  on  tea. 

Steady.    It  strikes  me  I 've  heard  that  remark  before. 

Sneak.  Sooner  than  let  a  fellow  like  Keady  trample 
on  me,  I'd  spend  my  last  cent. 

Steady.    In  feeing  the  lawyer? 

Sneak.  Well,  well  —  in  paying  necessary  expenses. 
It 's  a  luxury  to  see  the  law  lay  such  a  fellow  flat  on  his 
back.    What  has  changed  your  mind,  Deacon? 

Steady.  Why,  you  see,  Lawyer,  I  was  reading  an 
old-fashioned  book  last  night,  and  I  came  across  these 
words  :  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 

Sneak.  Well,  well ;  the  best  way  to  make  peace  is 
to  conquer  a  peace. 

Steady.  So,  to  convince  a  man,  you 'd  knock  him 
down,  eh? 

Sneak.  But  Ready  is  such  a  presuming,  arrogant, 
obstinate  fellow ! 

Steady.  Well,  well;  Neighbor  Ready  has  his  good 
points.  Why,  he  sent  Daddy  Carver,  the  other  day,  a 
barrel  of  flour.  He 's  all  the  time  doing  kind  things.  Be- 
sides, Neighbor  Ready  has  had  poor  luck  lately.  His 
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liay  is  turning  out  badly.  His  apple-trees  are  all  eaten 
up  by  the  canker-worm.  His  best  horse  was  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake,  last  month,  and  killed,  in  that  same  lane  that 
he  wants  to  go  to  law  about.  Neighbor  Ready  has  had  a 
good  deal  to  fret  him,  and  I  '11  not  add  to  his  troubles. 

Sneak.  Now,  don't  be  mean-spirited,  Deacon.  What 
do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Steady.  To  go  and  tell  him  that  I  give  up  all  claim 
to  a  right  of  way  through  Rattlesnake  Lane. 

Sneak.  Then,  how  will  you  get  at  your  chestnut- 
trees,  when  you  want  to  cut  wood  for  fencing  ? 

Steady.  I  '11  offer  him  a  fair  price  for  the  right  of 
way. 

(Ready  comes  forward.') 

Ready.  No,  you  sha'n't.  Deacon  Steady,  no,  you 
sha'n't !  The  right  of  way  shall  be  yours  without  the 
asking ;  and  if  I  ever  bother  you  again  about  it,  set  me 
down  as  no  true  man. 

Steady.  Why,  Neighbor  —  Neighbor  Ready,  I  did  n't 
expect  this.  I  was  coming  to  say  I  give  up  the  right  of 
way. 

Ready.    No,  you  sha'n't. 

Sneak.  Well,  brother  Meek,  this  is  all  your  work,  I 
suppose,  —  this  grand  reconciliation. 

Meek.  Why,  yes,  brother  Sneak,  I 've  done  my  best 
to  prevent  litigation  between  the  parties. 

Sneak.  Done  his  best  to  prevent  litigation !  And  he 
confesses  it  as  coolly  as  if  it  were  a  merit !  Sir,  you 
are  a  scandal  to  the  profession !  I 'm  boiling  over  with 
virtuous  indignation ! 
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Meeh.  But,  Mr.  Sneak,  you  would  n't  have  me  con- 
vert two  old  friends  into  bitter  enemies,  would  you  ? 

Sneak.  Would  n't  I  ?  Don't  judge  of  me,  sir,  by 
yourself.  I  'm  no  milksop,  sir.  The  lawyer,  sir,  who 
discourages  litigation,  takes  bread  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  profession  at  large.  I  shall  report  you,  sir,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  bar.  I  '11  have  your  name,  sir, 
stricken  off  the  list  of  honest  practitioners. 

Meeh.  Keep  cool,  brother  Sneak.  Your  views  of 
honesty  and  mine  may  differ  somewhat,  but  we  '11  not 
quarrel. 

Sneak.    I  don't  know  that,  sir.    Such  unprofessional 

conduct  excites  my  deepest  disgust ;  and  

(^Enter  Telegraph  Boy.) 
Boy.    Here 's  a  dispatch  for  Deacon  J.  J.  Steady. 
Sneak.    Give  it  to  me,  boy. 
Boy.    Are  you  the  Deacon  ? 

Sneak.  No,  but  I 'm  his  counsel,  and  a  friend  of  the 
family.    Why  don't  you  give  it  up  ? 

Boy.  This  child  has  been  in  a  Telegraph  Office  long 
enough  to  know  better  than  that.  Wliere 's  Deacon 
Steady  ? 

Steady.    Here  he  is.    What 's  wanting  ? 

Boy.    Here 's  a  dispatch  for  you. 

Ready  (^aside').  Now  comes  the  bad  news  about  the 
failure  of  his  son-in-law.    Poor  Steady ! 

Steady  (^reading  the  dispatch').  "No  truth  in  the  re- 
port of  my  failure.    Yours,  Kitefiyer." 

Beady.  Hurra !  Deacon,  your  hand  !  I  was  afraid 
the  news  was  bad.    But  it 's  all  right.    Hurra !    We  '11 
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have  a  merry  tea-party  to-night.  You  must  all  come  to 
my  house. 

Sneak  (amde).  Abominable!  No  chance  for  a  law- 
suit. They  are  all  making  up.  If  there  's  anything  I 
detest,  it  is  to  see  people  making  up.  I  take  it  as  a 
personal  injury. 

Meek.  Come,  brother  Sneak,  this  is  better  than  go- 
ing to  law. 

Sneak.  I  protest  against  the  sentiment.  It  is  unpro- 
fessional, unlawyerlike,  atrocious !  There 's  nothing 
better  than  going  to  law. 

Steady.  No  hard  words,  Mr.  Sneak.  This  is  a  day 
of  pacification. 

Meeh.    And  such  ought  every  day  to  be. 

Sneak.  I  enter  a  caveat  to  that  remark.  What 
would  become  of  the  profession  if  such  monstrous  prin- 
ciples were  to  prevail  ? 

Ready.  I  '11  remember  the  day's  lesson.  I  find  that 
men  may  be  good  friends  without  knowing  it  till  they 
see  each  other's  heart. 


A  WINTER  EVENING  AT  HOME. 

Now  stir  the  fire  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round ; 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Sends  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
Which  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  cheerful  evening  in. 

Wm.  Cowper. 
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LXXIV.  —  i^TOZ 

WORDSWORTH. 

HEATH,  a  place  overgrown  with  heath,  a   M5uLD,  or  Mold,  1o  shape  ;  to  morfel. 

small  everjrreen  shrub.  Re-strain',  to  hold  back  ;  to  curb. 

IM'PULSE,  impelling  power  ;  instigation.     Vl'TAL,  contributing  to  life. 
IN-SKN'SATE,  destitute  of  sense.  Way'ward,  liking  one's  own  way. 

I. 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower; 
Then  Nature  said, — "A  lovelier  flower 

10*  o 
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Oq  earth  was  never  sown: 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own. 

II. 

"Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse :  and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower, 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

III. 

"She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That,  wild  with  glee,  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm. 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

IV. 

"The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend: 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see, 

Even  in  the  motion  of  the  storm, 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

V. 

"The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
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In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round; 
And  beauty,  born  of  murmuring  sound, 
Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

VI. 

"And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 
Her  virgin  bosom  swell; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  she  and  I  together  live 
Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

VII. 

Thus  Nature  spake,  —  the  work  was  done. 

How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run ! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene, 

The  memory  of  what  has  been 

And  never  more  will  be. 
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An-nounced',  proclaimed;  made  known. 
At-tainBd',  reached  by  efforts. 
Av'e-nues,  passages  ;  ways  of  entrance. 
Deaf  (def ),  without  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Em-bXr'rassed,  perplexed  ;  abashed. 
Em-broid'£r-y,  work  in  silk,  gold,  &c., 
formed  by  the  needle  on  cloth. 


En-dowed',  provided  with  any  gift. 
Fos'ter-sIs'ter,  one  nott  a  sister  but 
brought  up  as  such  under  the  same  care. 
In'stInct,  inward  impiulse. 
Lev'el,  horizontal ;  even  ;  flat. 
Pi-TER'NAL,  pertaining  to  a  father. 
RhO'barb,  a  plant  of  several  species. 


1.  In  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1829, 
was  born  Laura  Bridgman,  the  daughter  of  respectable 
parents.    Her  case  shows,  as  in  many  instances  of  the 
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blind,  that  the  human  spirit  remains  the  same  in  its 
powers  and  manifestations  even  when  the  avenues  of 
external  knowledge,  the  higher  senses,  are  entirely 
closed  to  it. 

2.  'Until  she  was  twenty  months  old  her  hold  upon 
life  seemed  frail  and  doubtful.  Almost  from  her  birth 
she  was  very  feeble.  But  before  the  end  of  her  second 
year  she  had  gained  a  little  in  strength  and  had  learned 
to  speak  some  words".  This  seeming  gain  was,  however, 
only  the  beginning  of  still  greater  suffering. 

3.  Her  disease  fell  upon  the  organs  of  sight  and 
hearing,  which  were  wholly  destroyed.  The  life  of  the 
child  was  saved,  but  from  that  time  she  was  entirely 
blind  and  deaf,  and,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  deprived 
also  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  of  taste  ;  for  it  was  found 
that  she  was  unable  to  distinguish  rhubarb  from  tea. 

4.  The  poor  child's  life  was  preserved  that  she  might 
teach  others  that  there  is  in  them  another  being  and  life 
than  that  of  this  changeable  and  perishable  flesh.  Dur- 
ing her  last  severe  illness  and  for  a  short  time  after- 
ward, Laura  still  spoke  some  of  the  words  she  had 
learned,  but  as  she  no  longer  heard  her  own  voice,  she 
soon  became  entirely  dumb. 

5.  She  gained  strength  slowly,  and  only  at  ^he  be- 
ginning of  her  fifth  year  could  she,  apart  from  the  loss 
of  her  senses,  be  called  well.  But  hardly  had  she  at- 
tained to  health,  when  the  mind  of  the  child,  inwardly 
richly  endowed,  thougli  outwardly  so  poor,  announced 
itself,  with  all  its  inborn  powers  and  aspirations,  as 
plainly  as  if  nothing  had  happened  that  could  injure  it 
from  without. 
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6.  Immediately  there  appeared  in  her,  in  the  same 
strength  as  in  intelligent  children  with  sound  organs  of 
sense,  the  instinct  toward  knowledge.  Laura  began  to 
run  eagerly  about  the  house  and  to  examine  all  ob- 
jects with  her  hands.  In  particular  she  followed  her 
mother  at  every  step,  tried  with  her  hands  to  under- 
stand what  her  mother  was  doing,  when  the  latter  was 
busy,  carefully  imitated  her,  and  in  this  way  learned 
several  female  employments. 

7.  Like  other  girls  of  her  age,  she  understood  how  to 
play  with  dolls  and  other  objects  of  childish  amusement ; 
but  her  delight  was  greatest  when  she  had  learned  any- 
thing new,  or  discovered  the  use  of  any  object,  or  the 
purpose  of  any  labor. 

8.  In  the  commencement  of  her  ninth  year  (1837), 
Laura  went  to  Boston,  to  the  Blind  Institution  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Howe.  When  she  felt  herself  separated 
from  her  mother,  among  strangers,  and  in  a  strange 
place,  she  was  for  a  time  timid  and  embarrassed  ;  but  it 
was  manifest  even  in  these  circumstances  that  the  deep- 
est, inmost  impulse  of  our  being,  existing  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  mind,  is  mightier  than  the  longings  of  our 
bodily  nature. 

9.  The  craving  to  know  and  to  inquire  found  in  its 
new  surroundings  increased  nourishment ;  the  thirst 
for  spiritual  fellowship  was  much  more  abundantly  met 
than  in  the  paternal  home ;  the  little  creature,  there- 
fore, was  soon  as  happy  in  her  new  abode  as  she  had 
been  in  Hanover ;  nay,  perhaps  her  opportunities  of 
happiness  were  enlarged. 
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10.  When  the  lively,  intelligent  child,  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  but  gentle  and  caressing  as  a  lamb,  was  ap- 
proached by  all  the  inmates  of  the  Institution  with  love, 
and  when  her  blind  foster-sisters  played  with  her,  when 
even  Dr.  Howe,  on  one  occasion,  played  with  her,  and 
made  believe  that  her  doll  was  sick,  and  that  he  was  its 
nurse,  feeling  its  pulse,  and  laying  a  plaster  on  its 
wooden  head,  then  she  laughed  and  leaped  for  joy. 

11.  The  child,  so  much  pitied  by  others,  nevertheless 
how  happy  was  she  in  herself,  how  cheerful  and  serene  ! 
She  knew  that  she  was  destitute  of  what  others  had,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  felt  that  she  still  had  what  is  more 
than  the  outward  senses,  and  which  put  her  on  a  level 
with  all  others  :  she  was  happy  in  the  activity  of  an  in- 
quiring mind,  and  in  the  love  of  other  human  beings. 

12.  She  soon  became  so  well  acquainted  with  her 
new  residence,  that  she  ran  up  and  down  stairs  like  a 
seeing  child,  and  distinguished  all  the  forty  inmates  of 
the  house  by  the  touch.  At  table,  as  on  every  other  oc- 
casion, she  bore  herself  with  a  propriety  which  was  not 
learned  from  seeing  the  example  of  others,  but  which 
came  from  within. 

13.  She  dressed  and  undressed  herself  without  assist- 
ance, and  manifested,  in  the  braiding  of  her  hair,  the 
love,  peculiar  to  her  sex,  of  neatness  and  ornament. 
In  the  female  employments  of  embroidery,  knitting  and 
sewing,  she  showed  as  much  industry  and  skill  as  her 
companions  who,  though  blind,  could  yet  hear. 
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luXXNl.—  THE  BLIND  MUTE.  Continued. 


Ac-COM'pX-nIed,  attended  on. 
An-ni'h^-lat-ed,  reduced  to  nothing. 
De-vIce',  a  plan  ;  a  scheme. 
Ex-ter'nal,  outward ;  visible. 
Ingenious  (In-jen'yfis,  or  in-je'ni-us), 
inventive. 


In-trCst'ed,  confided ;  consigned. 
MI-ter'nal,,  pertaining  to  a  mother. 
Op'O-lent,  rich  ;  wealthy. 
Rfic'oG-NizE,  to  know  again. 
VXl'O-a-ble,  having  value  ;  precious. 


1.  In  the  midst  of  intellectual  excitements,  the 
germs  of  natural  love  and  grateful  dependence  toward 
her  first  protector,  her  mother,  were  not  destroyed,  but 
grew  with  her  spiritual  development,  and  became  ever 
more  powerful  and  more  elevated.  About  six  months 
after  Laura's  entrance  into  the  Blind  Institution,  she 
received  a  visit  from  her  mother. 

2.  The  little  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl's  recollection 
of  persons  had  been  overlaid  with  so  many  new  impres- 
sions that  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  her  mother,  but 
turned  away  from  her  as  from  a  stranger,  and  even  re- 
sisted her  caresses,  although  a  well  known  string  of 
beads,  which  the  child  had  worn  at  home,  and  which 
her  mother  had  brought,  gave  her  great  pleasure,  and 
she  intimated  to  Dr.  Howe,  when  she  received  them, 
that  they  were  familiar  to  her. 

3.  The  mother  next  put  into  her  hands  another  well- 
known  object  from  home.  Laura  was  greatly  moved, 
examined  her  mother  more  closely,  gave  Dr.  Howe  to 
understand  that  the  lady  must  certainly  come  from 
Hanover,  permitted  herself  to  be  caressed  by  the  stran- 
ger, and  then  went  away  from  her  the  second  time. 

4.  The  mother,  painfully  affected,  again  approached 
her,  and  then  all  at  once  the  force  of  filial  love  awoke 
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with  all  its  recollections.  Laura  eagerly  felt  the  hands 
of  the  supposed  stranger,  turned  pale  and  then  red,  till 
at  length  all  doubt  vanished,  and  she  threw  herself  with 
the  liveliest  expressions  of  delight  in  the  arms  of  her 
mother,  and  left  her  no  more  that  day :  neither  of  her 
playthings  nor  of  her  playmates  did  she  take  any  further 
notice.' 

•5.  The  spiritual  life,  struggling  within  her  to  unfold 
itself,  showed  itself  most  decisively  in  relation  to  this 
maternal  visit.  When  her  mother  was  about  to  leave 
her  again,  the  child  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  and, 
holding  her  fast,  felt  round  with  her  free  hand  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  one  were  near,  and  when  she  discov- 
ered that  one  of  her  best  loved  teachers  was  present, 
she  seized  her  hand,  once  more  pressed  her  mother  close 
to  her  heart,  then  let  her  go,  and  threw  herself  sobbing 
into  the  arms  of  the  teacher. 

6.  So  soon  as  Laura  had  learned  to  form  words  with 
her  fingers,  her  mother  and  her  own  affection  for  her 
became  a  more  frequent  subject  of  conversation.  Her 
first  letter  was  written  to  her  mother ;  and  when  by 
chance  the  female  teacher  whom  she  loved,  caressed  any 
one  of  the  other  blind  children,  which  perhaps  stirred  a 
little  jealousy  in  the  poor,  love-desiring  Laura,  then  her 
little  fingers"would  say,  "  My  mother  will  love  me." 

7.  In  the  formation  and  communication  of  words 
Laura  had  no  organ  but  her  fingers.  Her  thinking  was 
accompanied  by  a  motion  of  the  fingers,  as  could  be 
plainly  seen,  when  she  was  observed  talking  to  herself. 
Even  in  lively  dreams  she  moved  her  fingers,  and  even 
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when  this  movement  in  her  waking  state  was  not  visi- 
ble, there  was  naturally  connected  with  her  thinking  of 
a  word  the  remembrance  of  the  sensation  which  she  had 
felt  in  her  fingers  in  forming  the  same. 

8.  The  dumb  and  blind  Laura  was  just  as  talkative 
as  other  lively  children  of  her  age  and  sex.  Whenever 
by  chance  in  company  with  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Institution,  or  even  with  such  friends  of  the  house  as 
understood  the  finger-alphabet,  she  found  time  and  op- 
portunity, she  instantly  engaged  in  conversation.  With 
children  of  equal  practice  with  herself,  her  fingers 
moved  so  fast  that  the  spectator  could  scarcely  fol- 
low their  motions. 

9.  When,  in  her  little  reading  exercises,  Laura  found 
words  that  she  did  not  understand,  she  ceased  not  to 
ask  and  inquire,  and  when  her  teacher  found  herself 
incapable  of  making  the  meaning  of  a  word  intelligible, 
then  the  ardor  of  her  desire  to  know  assumed  the  form 
of  impatience.  "I  will  ask  the  Doctor,"  said  she,  "  for 
I  must  know  it." 

10.  The  natural  desire  for  communication,  which  be- 
longs to  our  nature,  showed  itself  in  Laura,  particularly 
in  the  pains  she  took  in  assisting  other  children,  deaf 
and  blind  like  her,  in  understanding  and  using  the  lan- 
guage of  words.  Here  she  showed  herself  so  ingenious 
and  so  active  that  the  teachers  found  her  aid  really 
valuable. 

11.  The  little  deaf  and  blind  Oliver  Caswell,  by  no 
means  without  talent,  and  the  older  but  less  gifted  Lucy 
Reed,  caught,  through  a  happy  device  of  Laura's,  the 
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first  light  in  regard  to  the  relation  in  which  written 
words  stand  to  the  objects  which  they  represent.  To 
assist  the  former  in  understanding  the  word  bread,  she 
put  a  piece  of  bread  to  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  she  did 
the  same  with  a  fig  in  the  case  of  Lucy. 

12.  From  Laura's  example,  and  from  similar  instan- 
ces of  blind  mutes  who  have  shown  themselves  in  their 
external  destitution,  as  cheerful  and  happy  and  intelli- 
gent as  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  senses,  we 
learn  that  the  spiritual  wealth  of  human  nature  cannot 
be  annihilated  even  though  all  those  noble  treasures  are 
lost  which  are  furnished  through  the  bodily  senses. 

13.  Under  these  infirmities,  men  may  be  compared 
to  an  opulent  individual,  whose  wealth  is  not  intrusted 
to  a  single  ship,  far  off  upon  the  sea,  nor  does  it  consist 
in  splendid  edifices  which  the  lightning  may  strike  or  a 
conflagration  may  reduce  to  ashes,  —  but  whose  riches 
are  all  found  in  a  single  costly  diamond,  which  he 
always  carries  with  him,  and  who,  therefore,  always  es- 
capes from  the  wrecked  vessel  or  the  burning  house,  a 
rich  man. 


LXXVIL  — SAILOR'S  MOTHER. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Bod'Ings,  omens  ;  premonitions. 
Burden  (bur'dn),  anything  borne. 
Cov'ert,  a  place  for  concealment. 


Trav'eled,    or    Trav'elled,  did 


travel. 

Voy'a-ges,  journeys  by  water.  (Pro- 


Ma'tron,  an  elderly  married  woman. 


nounce  in  three  syllables,  voy'aj-ez.) 


I. 


One  morning  (raw  it  was  and  wet, 
A  foggy  day  in  winter  time) 


THE  SAILOK'S  MOTHER. 


A  woman  on  the  road  I  met, 
Not  old,  though  something  past  her  prime; 
Majestic  in  her  person,  tall  and  straight : 
And  like  a  Roman  matron's  was  her  mien  and  gait. 

II. 

"The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead; 
Old  times,"  thought  I,  "  are  breathing  there  " : 
Proud  was  I  that  my  country  bred 
Such  strength,  a  dignity  so  fair: 
She  begged  an  alms,  like  one  in  poor  estate; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride  abate. 


III. 

When  from  these  lofty  thoughts  I  woke, 
"  What  treasure,"  said  I,  "  do  you  bear, 
Beneath  the  covert  of  your  cloak. 
Protected  from  the  cold,  damp  air?" 
She  answered,  soon  as  she  the  question  heard, 
"  A  simple  burden,  sir,  a  little  singing-bird." 

IV. 

And,  thus  continuing,  she  said: 
"I  had  a  son,  who  many  a  day 
Sailed  on  the  seas,  but  he  is  dead; 
In  Denmark  he  was  cast  away : 
And  I  have  traveled  many  miles  to  see 
If  aught  which  he  had  owned  might  still  remain  for  me. 


V. 

"The  bird  and  cage,  they  both  were  his: 
'T  was  my  son's  bird ;  and  neat  and  trim 
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He  kept  it:  many  voyages 
This  singing-bird  had  gone  with  him : 
When  last  he  sailed  he  left  the  bird  behind ; 
From  bodings,  as  might  be,  that  hung  upon  his  mind. 

VI. 

"  He  to  a  fellow-lodger's  care 
Had  left  it  to  be  watched  and  fed, 
And  pipe  its  song  in  safety ;  —  there 
I  found  it  when  my  son  was  dead ; 
And  now,  Heaven  help  me  for  my  little  wit ! 
I  bear  it  with  me,  sir,  he  took  so  much  delight  in  it." 


JJXXSfm.  —  AGAINST  EMPLOYING  INDIANS  IN 
WAR. 

LORD  CHATHAM. 

Ab-h6r'rent,  hateful  to  ;  contrary. 
Atrocious  (a-tr5'shus),  cruel. 
Ax-TRIB'UTE,  to  impute  ;  to  assign. 
Can'ni-bal,  a  human  being  who  eats 

human  flesh. 
Con-jure',  to  solemnly  implore. 
De-fense',  or  De-fence',  protection. 
D£l'e-gate,  to  intrust ;  to  commit  to. 

In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  18,  1777,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  advocated  the  em- 
ployment of  Indians  against  the  American  colonists,  remarking  that  it  was  "  perfectly 
justifiable  to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and  nature  had  put  into  our  hands."  Lord 
Chatham  replied  to  him  in  these  words. 

1.  Who  Is  the  man  that,  in  addition  to  the  disgraces 
and  mischiefs  of  our  army,  has  dared  to  authorize  and 
associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
of  the  savage  ?  —  to  call  into  civilized  alliance  the  wild 
and  inhuman  savage  of  the  woods ;  to  delegate  to  the 
merciless  Indian  the  defense  of  disputed  rights  ;  and  to 


E-NOR'MOus,  outrageous. 

Er'mine,  the  fur  of  a  sort  of  weasel ;  a 

judge's  robe  lined  with  it. 
Idea  (i-de'a),  a  notion  ;  a  thought. 
Lawn,  a  sort  of  fine  linen. 
Mls'sX-CRES  (-k6rz),  butcheries. 
Re-dress',  reparation ;  remedy. 
ToM'l-HAWK,  the  Indian  hatchet. 
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wage  the  horrors  of  his  barbarous  war  against  our 
brethren  ? 

2.  My  lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress 
and  punishment ;  but  atrocious  as  they  are,  they  have 
found  a  defender  in  this  House.  "  It  is  perfectly  justi- 
fiable," says  a  noble  lord,  "  to  use  all  the  means  that 
Grod  and  nature  put  into  our  hands."  I  am  astonished, 
shocked,  to  hear  such  principles  confessed,  —  to  hear 
them  avowed  in  this  House,  or  even  in  this  country ;  — 
principles  equally  unconstitutional,  inhuman,  and  un- 
christian ! 

3.  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  trespassed 
again  upon  your  attention ;  but  I  cannot  repress  my 
indignation,  —  I  feel  myself  impelled  by  every  duty  to 
proclaim  it.  As  members  of  this  House,  as  men,  as 
Christians,  we  are  called  upon  to  protest  against  the 
barbarous  proposition.  "That  God  and  nature  put 
into  our  hands ! "  What  ideas  that  noble  lord  may 
entertain  of  God  and  nature,  I  know  not ;  but  I  know 
that  such  abominable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent 
to  religion  and  humanity. 

4.  What !  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and 
nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife,  — 
to  the  cannibal  savage,  torturing,  murdering,  devour- 
ing, drinking  the  blood  of  his  mangled  victims  !  Such 
horrible  notions  shock  every  precept  of  religion,  re- 
vealed or  natural,  —  every  sentiment  of  honor,  every 
generous  feeling  of  humanity. 

5.  These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abom- 
inable avowal  of  them,  demand  most  decisive  indigna- 
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tion.  I  call  upon  that  Right  Reverend  Bench,  those 
holy  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  pious  pastors  of  our 
Church ;  I  conjure  them  to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and 
to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God.  I  appeal  to  the 
wisdom  and  the  law  of  this  learned  Bench,  to  defend 
and  support  the  justice  of  their  country. 

6.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied 
sanctity  of  their  lawn ;  upon  the  judges,  to  interpose 
the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pollu- 
tion. I  call  upon  the  honor  of  your  lordships  to  rever- 
ence the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain 
your  own.  I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my 
country,  to  vindicate  the  national  character.    I  invoke 

'^the  genius  of  the  constitution. 

7.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  una- 
ble to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  my  indignation 
were  too  strong  to  allow  me  to  say  less.  I  could  not 
have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  or  have  reposed  my 
head  on  my  pillow,  without  giving  this  vent  to  my  eter- 
nal abhorrence  of  principles  so  enormous. 


LXXIX.  — ^^^i?  OK 


Ad'v£rse,  opposed  to ;  hostile. 
St£ad'FAST,  firm ;  resolute. 


I  Un-daunt'ed,  fearless,  intrepid. 

I  Wound  (woond,  or  wovvnd),  any  injury. 

I. 


Bear  on!    What  though  life's  tide  may  be 
A  current  strong,  opposing  thee, 
And  thou  hast  but  a  slender  sail 
To  spread  before  an  adverse  gale ;  — 


BEAE  ON. 


When  trials  lash  the  waves  to  foam, 
And  thou  art  far  from  friends  and  home, 
Yield  not  thy  spirit  to  despair, 
But  manfully  the  billows  dare ; 
High  o'er  the  waters  wild  and  cold, 
Fix  thou  a  steadfast  eye  and  bold :  — 
Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on ! 

II. 

Bear  on !    The  world  may  jeer  and  scoff, 
And  chosen  fx-iends  may  cast  thee  off; 
Stay  not  to  weep  the  brittle  chain, 
One  stormy  wind  could  break  in  twain. 
If  thou  hast  found  that  heart  untrue. 
Which  was  thy  hope,  thy  idol  too, 
Sink  not  in  sorrow's  depth  profound; 
Despair  will  never  heal  the  wound. 
Give  to  the  past  no  vain  regret, 
The  future  lies  before  thee  yet:  — 
Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on! 

III. 

Bear  on!    Does  thy  repining  eye 
See  worthless  men  exalted  high. 
While  modest  merit  sinks  forlorn 
In  cold  neglect  and  cruel  scorn? 
O,  never,  from  thy  tempted  heart, 
Let  thine  integrity  depart; 
When  disappointment  fills  thy  cup, 
Undaunted,  nobly  drink  it  up; 
Truth  will  prevail,  and  justice  show 
Her  tardy  honors  sure,  though  slow: 
Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on! 
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IV. 

Bear  on !    Our  life  is  not  a  dream, 
Though  often  such  its  mazes  seem; 
We  were  not  born  for  Hves  of  ease, 
Ourselves  alone  to  aid  and  please; 
To  each  a  daily  task  is  given, 
A  labor  which  must  fit  for  heaven. 
When  duty  calls,  let  love  grow  warm, 
Amid  the  sunshine  and  the  storm; 
With  faith,  life's  trials  boldly  breast, 
And  come  a  conqueror  to  thy  rest:  — 
Bear  on,  bear  bravely  on! 


LXXX.  —  AMERICA  UNGONQ  UERABLE. 

LORD  CHATHAM,  NOV.  18,  1777. 


A-Bet'ted.  aided  ;  incited. 
Ad-u-La'tion,  excessive  praise. 
Af-fEct'ei),  pretended. 
Cam-paign'  (-pane),  a  continued  series 

of  military  operations  in  the  field. 
CrI'sTs,  the  decisive  point. 
En-vel'op,  to  surround  entirely. 
Genuine  (jen'u-in),  true  ;  real. 
iG-NO-MiN'i-oiJs  (  mTn'I-us),  base. 
iM-PLic'iT  (im-plis'lt),  relying  entirely. 
Im'po-tent,  weak;  feeble. 
In-fat-u-a'tion,  extreme  folly. 
In-vet'er-ATE,  old  ;  obstinate. 


Mer'ce-nX-ry,  greedy  of  gain;  venal. 

Officious  (of-flsh'us),  intermeddling. 

Parliament  (par'li-ment),  in  England 
the  general  council  of  the  nation. 

Pl£n-i-po-ten'ti-a-ry  (-shi-a-ry),  one 
having  full  power  to  negotiate  any  busi- 
ness. 

RXp'Tne,  the  act  of  plundering. 
Re-m6n'strate,  to  urge  reasons. 
Shambles  (shani'biz),  a  slaughter-house. 
Spurn,  to  repel,  as  with  the  foot. 
TRE-MliN'Doijs,  terrific;  dreadful. 
ViN-dt-CA'TiON,  support ;  defense. 


To  the  y  in  my,  as  in  "  my  lords,"  we  often  give  the  easy  sound  of  short  i,  as  in  mill. 
Give  to  a  in  America  an  easy  short  sound.  See  p.  13,  §  43.  Do  not  say  ev''ry  for 
every.  For  the  sound  of  a  in  ask,  last,  &c.,  see,  p.  11.  Heed  the  pronunciation  of 
against,  are,  duty,  interests,  none,  nothing,  reduced,  worst,  &c. 

1.  This,  my  lords,  is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  mo- 
ment. It  is  no  time  for  adulation.  The  smoothness  of 
flattery  cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis. 
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It  is  now  necessarj  to  instruct  the  Throne  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Truth.  We  must,  if  possible,  dispel  the  delu- 
sion and  darkness  which  envelop  it ;  and  display,  in  its 
full  danger  and  genuine  colors,  the  ruin  which  is 
brought  to  our  doors. 

2.  Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect  support  in 
their  infatuation  ?  Can  Parliament  be  so  dead  to  its 
dignity  and  duty  as  to  be  thus  deluded  into  the  loss  of 
the  one,  and  the  violation  of  the  other  ;  —  as  to  give  an 
unlimited  support  to  measures  which  have  heaped  dis- 
grace and  misfortune  upon  us ;  measures  which  have 
reduced  this  late  flourishing  empire  to  ruin  and  con- 
tempt ? 

3.  But  yesterday,  and  England  might  have  stood 
against  the  world :  now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence  ! 
France,  my  lords,  has  insulted  you.  She  has  encour- 
aged and  sustained  America ;  and,  whether  America  be 
wrong  or  right,  the  dignity  of  this  country  ought  to 
spurn  at  the  officious  insult  of  French  interference. 
Can  even  our  ministers  sustain  a  more  humiliating  dis- 
grace ?  Do  they  dare  resent  it  ?  Do  they  presume  to 
hint  a  vindication  of  their  honor  and  the  dignity  of  the 
State,  by  requiring  the  dismissal  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  America  ? 

4.  The  people  whom  they  affected  to  call  contempti- 
ble rebels,  but  whose  growing  power  has  at  last  obtained 
the  name  of  enemies,  —  the  people  with  whom  they 
have  engaged  this  country  in  war,  and  against  whom 
they  now  command  our  implicit  support  in  every  meas- 
ure of  desperate  hostility,  —  this  people,  despised  as 

11  p 
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rebels,  or  acknowledged  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against 
you,  supplied  with  every  military  store,  their  interests 
consulted,  and  their  ambassadors  entertained,  by  your 
inveterate  enemy,  —  and  our  ministers  dare  not  inter- 
pose with  dignity  or  effect! 

5.  My  lords,  this  ruinous  and  ignominious  situation, 
where  we  cannot  act  with  success  nor  suffer  with  honor, 
calls  upon  us  to  remonstrate,  in  the  strongest  and  loud- 
est language  of  truth,  to  rescue  the  ear  of  Majesty  from 
the  delusions  which  surround  it.  You  cannot,  —  I  ven- 
ture to  say  it,  —  you  cannot  conquer  America.  We  do 
not  know  the  worst ;  but  we  know  that  in  three  cam- 
paigns we  have  done  nothing  and  suffered  much. 

6.  You  may  swell  every  expense  and  strain  every  ef- 
fort still  more  extravagantly ;  acciimulate  every  assist- 
ance you  can  beg  or  borrow ;  traffic  and  barter  with 
every  little  pitiful  German  prince  that  sells  and  sends 
his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a  foreign  country ;  — 
your  efforts  are  forever  vain  and  impotent. 

7.  Doubly  vain  and  impotent  are  they  from  this  mer- 
cenary aid  on  which  you  rely ;  for  it  irritates  to  an  in- 
curable resentment  the  minds  of  your  enemies,  to  over- 
run them  with  the  sordid  sons  of  rapine  and  of  plunder, 
devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  • 
hireling  cruelty.  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an 
Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my 
country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms  !  —  never ! 
never!  never! 
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LXXXL  — iV^r  TEAR'S  EVE* 


Angle  (ang'gl),  a  corner. 
Ay  (ii'e),  yes  ;  yea. 
ClXm'OR-ous,  loud ;  noisy. 


Man'ger  (-jer),  a  box  for  fodder, 
Sa'vor,  taste ;  odor. 
VI'ands,  food. 


I. 


Little  Gretchen,  little  Gretchen  wanders  up  and  down  the  street; 
The  snow  is  on  her  yellow  hair,  the  frost  is  at  her  feet. 
The  rows  of  long,  dark  houses  without  look  cold  and  damp. 
By  the  struggling  of  the  moonbeam,  by  the  flicker  of  the  lamp. 
The  clouds  ride  fast  as  horses,  the  wind  is  from  the  north. 
But  no  one  cares  for  Gretchen,  and  no  one  looketh  forth. 
Within  those  dark,  tall  houses  are  merry  faces  bright, 
And  happy  hearts  are  watching  out  the  old  year's  latest  night. 


With  the  little  box  of  matches  she  could  not  sell  all  day, 
And  the  thin,  thin,  tattered  mantle  the  wind  blows  every  way. 
She  clingeth  to  the  railing,  she  shivers  in  the  gloom ;  — 
There  are  parents  sitting  snugly  by  firelight  in  the  room ; 
And  children  with  grave  faces  are  whispering  one  another 
Of  presents  for  the  new  year,  for  father  or  for  mother. 
But  no  one  talks  to  Gretchen,  and  no  one  hears  her  speak, 
No  breath  of  little  whisperers  comes  warmly  to  her  cheek. 


No  little  arras  are  round  her :  ah  me !  that  there  should  be, 
I       With  so  much  happiness  on  earth,  so  much  of  misery ! 

Sure  they  of  many  blessings  should  scatter  blessings  round, 
As  laden  boughs  in  autumn  fling  their  ripe  fruits  to  the  ground ; 
And  the  best  love  man  can  offer  to  the  God  of  love,  be  sure. 
Is  kindness  to  his  little  ones,  and  bounty  to  his  poor. 
Little  Gretchen,  little  Gretchen  goes  coldly  on  her  way  ; 
There 's  no  one  looketh  out  at  her,  there 's  no  one  bids  her  stay. 

IV. 

Her  home  is  cold  and  desolate ;  no  smile,  no  food,  no  fire ! 
But  children  clamorous  for  bread,  and  an  impatient  sire. 


II. 


III. 


*  Translated  and  versified  from  a  prose  narrative  in  Danish  by  Hans  An- 
dersen, the  Danish  poet. 
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So  she  sits  down  in  an  angle  where  two  great  houses  meet. 
And  she  curleth  up  beneath  her,  for  warmth,  her  little  feet ; 
And  she  looketh  on  the  cold  wall,  and  on  the  colder  sky. 
And  wonders  if  the  Httle  stars  are  bright  fires  up  on  high. 
And  she  hears  a  clock  strike  slowly,  up  in  a  far  church  tower, 
With  such  a  sad  and  solemn  tone,  telling  the  midnight  hour ! 

V. 

And  she  remembered  her  of  tales  her  mother  used  to  tell. 
And  of  the  cradle-songs  she  sang,  when  summer's  twilight  fell ; 
Of  good  men,  and  of  angels,  and  of  the  Holy  Child, 
Who  was  cradled  in  a  manger,  when  winter  was  most  wild ; 
Who  was  poor  and  cold  and  hungry  and  desolate  and  lone ; 
And  she  thought  the  song  had  told  he  was  ever  with  his  own ; 
And  all  the  poor  and  hungry  and  forsaken  ones  are  his,  — 
"  How  good  of  Him  to  look  on  me  in  such  a  place  as  this  !  " 

VI. 

Colder  it  grows  and  colder,  but  she  does  not  feel  it  now. 
For  the  pressm-c  at  her  heart,  and  the  weight  ujjon  her  brow ; 
But  she  struck  one  little  match  on  the  wall  so  cold  and  bare. 
That  she  might  look  around  her,  and  see  if  He  were  there. 
The  single  match  has  kindled,  and  by  the  light  it  threw 
It  seemed  to  little  Gretchen  the  wall  was  rent  in  two ; 
And  she  could  see  folks  seated  at  a  table  richly  spread. 
With  heaps  of  goodly  viands,  red  wine  and  pleasant  bread. 

VII. 

She  could  smell  the  fragrant  savor,  she  could  hear  what  they  did  say. 
Then  all  was  darkness  once  again,  the  match  had  burned  away. 
She  struck  another  hastily,  and  now  she  seemed  to  see 
Within  the  same  warm  chamber  a  glorious  Christmas  tree. 
The  branches  were  all  laden  with  things  that  children  prize. 
Bright  gifts  for  boy  and  maiden,  —  she  saw  them  with  her  eyes. 
And  she  almost  seemed  to  touch  them,  and  to  join  the  welcome  shout, 
When  darkness  fell  around  her,  for  the  little  match  was  out. 

VIII. 

Another,  yet  another,  she  has  tried,  —  they  will  not  light ; 
Till  all  her  little  store  she  took,  and  struck  with  all  her  might : 
And  the  whole  miserable  place  was  lighted  with  the  glare. 
And  she  di-eamed  there  stood  a  little  child  before  her  in  the  air. 
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There  were  blood-drops  on  his  forehead,  a  spear-wound  in  his  side, 
And  cruel  nail-prints  in  his  feet,  and  in  his  hands  spi-ead  wide. 
And  he  looked  upon  her  gently,  and  she  felt  that  he  had  known 
Pain,  hunger,  cold,  and  sorrow,  —  ay,  equal  to  her  own. 

IX. 

And  he  pointed  to  the  laden  hoard  and  to  the  Christmas  tree, 
Then  up  to  the  cold  sky,  and  said,  "  Will  Gretchen  come  with  me  1 " 
The  poor  child  felt  her  pulses  fail,  she  felt  her  eyeballs  swim. 
And  a  ringing  sound  was  in  her  ears,  like  her  dead  mother's  hymn  : 
And  she  folded  both  her  thin  white  hands,  and  turned  from  that  bright 
board, 

And  from  the  golden  gifts,  and  said,  "  With  thee,  with  thee,  0  Lord ! " 

The  chilly  winter  morning  breaks  up  in  the  dull  skies 

On  the  city  wrapt  in  vapor,  on  the  spot  where  Gretchen  lies. 

X. 

In  her  scant  and  tattered  garment,  with  her  back  against  the  wall. 
She  sitteth  cold  and  rigid,  she  answers  to  no  call. 
They  have  lifted  her  up  fearfully,  they  shuddered  as  they  said, 
"  It  was  a  bitter,  bitter  night !  the  child  is  frozen  dead." 
The  angels  sang  their  greeting  for  one  more  redeemed  from  sin ; 
Men  said,  "  It  was  a  bitter  night ;  would  no  one  let  her  in  1 " 
And  they  shivered  as  they  spoke  of  her,  and  sighed.    They  could  not 
see 

How  much  of  happiness  there  was  after  that  misery ! 


LXXXIL— SHIP  ON  FIRE. 

BlTnd'1ng-ly,  so  as  to  blind.  |  Rout,  a  tumult ;  a  noise. 

Lee,  the  side  farthest  from  the  wind.      [  ShSne,  or  Shone,  did  shine. 

There  was  joy  in  the  ship  as  she  furrowed  the  foam, 
For  fond  hearts  within  her  were  dreaming  of  home. 
The  young  mother  folded  her  babe  to  her  breast, 
And  sang  a  sweet  song  as  she  rocked  it  to  rest ; 
And  the  husband  sat  cheerily  down  by  her  side, 
And  looked  with  delight  on  the  face  of  his  bride. 
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II. 

"  O,  happy  ! "  said  he,  "  when  our  roaming  is  o'er, 
We  '11  dwell  in  a  cottage  that  stands  by  the  shore ; 
Already  in  fancy  its  roof  I  descry, 
And  the  smoke  of  its  hearth  curling  up  to  the  sky, 
Its  garden  so  green  and  its  vine-covered  wall. 
And  the  kind  friends  awaiting  to  welcome  us  all !  " 

III. 

Hark  !  hark !  what  was  that  ?    Hark !  hark  to  the  shout ! 

"  Fire  !  Fire  !  "  then  a  tramp  and  a  rush  and  a  rout,  — 

And  an  uproar  of  voices  arose  on  the  air, 

And  the  mother  knelt  down ;  and  the  half-spoken  prayer 

That  she  offered  to  heaven,  in  her  agony  wild. 

Was,  "  Father !  have  mercy !  look  down  on  my  child  !'* 

IV. 

Fire !  Fire !  it  is  raging  above  and  below ; 
The  smoke  and  hot  cinders  all  blindingly  blow. 
The  cheek  of  the  sailor  grew  pale  at  the  sight, 
And  his  eyes  glittered  wild  in  the  glare  of  the  light. 
The  smoke  in  thick  wreaths  mounted  higher  and  higher ! 
"  Heaven  help  us  !  't  is  fearful  to  perish  by  fire  !  " 

V. 

They  prayed  for  relief,  and  not  vainly  they  prayed ; 

For  at  noon  the  sun  shone  in  full  splendor  arrayed  ; 

"  A  sail,  ho  !  a  sail ! "  cried  the  man  on  the  lee ; 

"  A  sail ! "  and  all  turned  their  glad  eyes  o'er  the  sea. 

"  They  spy  us,  they  heed  us !  the  signal  is  waved ! 

They  bear  down  to  help  us,  —  thank  Heaven!  we  are  saved!" 
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Crest,  the  top  ridge  ;  a  tuft.  Pied'mont,  a  country  of  Northern  Italy. 

G£'nT-al,  enlivening ;  warm.  Re-cruit',  to  gain  new  supplies. 

Mu-§E'UM,  a  place  of  curiosities,  &c.         TrXv'el-ers,  or  Travellers. 

1.  On  a  mountain-road  of  the  Alps,  leading  from 
Switzerland  to  Piedmont,  is  the  Great  St.  Bernard'  pass. 
Almost  on  the  very  crest  of  the  pass,  and  at  the  eastern 
end  of  a  lake,  is  the  famous  House  occupied  by  monks, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  Europe, 
for  it  is  eight  thousand  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 
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2.  The  House  is  a  massive  stone  building  capable 
of  accommodating  seventy  or  eighty  travelers  with  beds, 
and  of  sheltering  three  hundred.  As  many  as  five  hun- 
dred have  received  help  in  one  day.  The  building  is 
exposed  to  tremendous  storms  from  the  north-east  and 
south-west.  The  climate  of  this  high  region  is  very 
severe. 

3.  The  monks  living  here  do  not  generally  number 
more  than  ten.  Such  is  the  severity  of  the  weather 
that  few  of  them  survive  the  time  during  which  by  vow 
they  devote  themselves  to  this  service.  This  time  is 
fifteen  years  from  the  age  of  eighteen.  They  are  driven 
often,  with  ruined  health,  to  a  more  genial  climate. 

4.  The  dogs  kept  at  this  House,  to  aid  the  brethren 
in  their  humane  labors,  are  well  known.  In  the  Muse- 
um of  Bern,  the  skin  of  one  of  these  dogs,  called  Barry, 
is  preserved,  who  is  recorded  to  have  saved  the  lives  of 
fifteen  human  beings. 

5.  The  principal  use  of  the  dogs  is  to  find  paths  in 
the  deep  snow,  when  the  monks  go  out  to  look  for  trav- 
elers, as  they  always  do  in  stormy  weather.  The  dogs 
are  not  long-lived  ;  neither  man  nor  beast  can  stand  the 
severe  temperature  and  the  thin  air  for  a  long  time. 

6.  A  little  while  ago,  so  many  of  the  St.  Bernard 
dogs  died,  that  the  monks  were  fearful  of  losing  the 
breed  altogether,  and  were  obliged  to  recruit  by  sending 
down  into  the  valley  for  some  they  had  given  away. 
Many  of  the  dogs  die  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
from  rheumatism  ;  and  many  are  killed  by  falls  of  snow 
and  other  accidents. 
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Al-loy',  the  baser  metal  mixed  with  the 
finer  one  ;  anything  which  debases. 

FiiL-FiLL'MENT,  or  Fulfilment,  com- 
pletion ;  execution. 

Herb'age  (erb-,  or  herb-),  pasture. 

IliiR'o-iSM  (-izm),  quality  of  a  hero. 


LXn'tern,  a  case  for  a  candle ;  the  up- 
per part  of  a  lighthouse. 
Mtjs'cu-LAR,  strong ;  brawny. 
PuL'MO-NA-RY,  relating  to  the  lungs. 
Reef,  a  ridge  of  rocks  near  the  surface. 
Wrought  (riwt),  worked  ;  efiected. 


The  e  in  heroism  should  have  the  sound  of  e  in  terror.  Avoid  introducing  a  decided, 
vowel  sound  before  the  m  in  -ism  (izm).    Do  not  say  air  for  are  (pronounced  r). 

1.  On  the  northeastern  part  of  the  coast  of  England 
are  several  small  islands  known  as  the  Fern  Islands. 
They  are  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  not 
two  miles  broad.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  rock, 
with  here  and  there  a  slight  covering  of  herbage. 

2.  On  the  largest  of  these  little  islands,  which  is 
called  Longstone,  there  is  a  lighthouse,  which  in  the 
year  1838  was  kept  by  a  man  named  Darling.  He  had 
a  wife  and  several  children,  among  whom  was  a 
daughter,  Grace  Darling,  twenty-two  years  old. 

3.  On  the  night  of  September  6th  there  was  a  terri- 
ble storm.  Grace  woke  up  several  times  and  thought 
of  the  poor  mariners  exposed  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves.  She  looked  out  from  her  little  window,  but 
could  see  nothing  but  the  reflection  of  light  from  the 
lantern,  for  the  sky  was  clouded,  while  the  waves,  wrapt 
in  mist,  were  foaming  furiously  against  the  rocks. 

4.  Uttering  a  prayer  for  the  sailors,  she  again  lay 
down  on  her  bed ;  but  with  the  earliest  gleam  of  day- 
light, she  rose  and  dressed  herself.  Then  taking  a  spy- 
glass she  looked  out  upon  the  rough,  tumbling  waters, 
and  through  the  mist,  to  see  if  there  were  any  signs 
of  a  wreck. 

11  * 
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5.  She  had  not  looked  a  minute  before  her  heart  be- 
gan to  throb  violently  ;  for  there,  about  a  mile  distant, 
on  a  reef  running  out  into  the  sea  lay  the  remnant  of  a 
ship,  and  on  it  human  beings  waiting  for  rescue.  It 
was  the  wreck  of  the  Forfarshire  steamer. 

6.  This  steamer  had  sailed  the  night  before  from 
Hull  on  a  voyage  to  Dundee  in  Scotland.  At  starting 
she  had  on  board  sixty-three  persons..  A  storm  struck 
her,  and  she  leaked  so  badly  that  the  fires  could  not  be 
kept  burning,  and  her  engines  soon  ceased  to  work. 
She  became  unmanageable  and  drifted  on  to  the  reef. 

7.  At  once  all  was  confusion  among  the  crew.  A 
portion  of  them,  including  the  first  mate,  lowered  one 
of  the  boats  and  left  the  ship.  With  them  was  a  single 
cabin  passenger  who  threw  himself  into  the  boat  by 
means  of  a  rope.  These  men  were  picked  up  after 
some  hours,  and  carried  into  the  port  of  Shields. 

8.  A  second  shock  that  dashed  the  steamer  farther 
upon  the  reef  caused  her  to  break  into  two  pieces.  The 
after-part,  on  which  were  most  of  the  passengers  and 
the  captain  and  his  wife,  was  swept  away  by  a  tremen- 
dous current,  and  all  upon  it  were  lost. 

9.  The  fore-part  of  the  vessel,  on  which  were  five 
of  the  crew  and  four  passengers,  stuck  fast  to  the  rock. 
These  few  survivors  remained  in  their  dreadful  situa- 
tion till  daybreak,  with  a  fearful  sea  running  around 
them.  With  what  anxious  eyes  did  they  wait  for  the 
morning  light ! 

10.  These  were  the  people  whom  Grace  saw  through 
the  spy-glass.    Callnig  her  father  she  pointed  them  out 
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to  him.  What  could  be  done?  None  of  the  family 
were  at  home  except  Mrs.  Darling,  Grace,  and  her 
father.  "  What  can  we  do  for  those  poor  sufferers  ?  " 
asked  Grace. 

11.  "  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  help  them,"  replied 
her  father.  "  It  would  be  impossible  for  one  man  to 
manage  a  boat  in  such  a  sea  as  that.  Even  two  men, 
if  they  attempted  it,  would  do  it  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives."  —  "  But  we  must  not  leave  those  poor  creatures 
to  perish !  "  cried  Grace.  "  How  can  we  help  it  ?  "  an- 
swered Mr.  Darling. 

12.  "  Father,  I  can  pull  an  oar  with  you,"  exclaimed 
Grace.  "  You  !  Why,  Grace,  you  never  pulled  an  oar 
in  such  a  sea  as  that.  You  have  n't  the  strength,  — 
you  haven't  the  courage."  —  "Try  me,"  said  Grace. 
"0,  father,  let  us  save  them,  —  God  will  give  us 
strength,  if  we  will  but  heartily  venture  in  so  good  a 
cause." 

13.  Her  earnest  entreaties  finally  induced  Mr.  Dar- 
ling to  make  the  attempt.  With  the  mother's  assist- 
ance the  boat  was  launched ;  and  father  and  daughter 
entered  it,  each  taking  an  oar.  It  was  only  by  the 
exertion  of  great  muscular  strength,  as  well  as  by  the 
utmost  coolness  and  resolution,  that  they  rowed  the 
boat  up  to  the  reef. 

14.  What  was  the  amazement  of  the  people  on  the  • 
wreck  at  seeing  that  one  of  the  two  coming  to  their  res- 
cue was  a  girl !    As  the  boat  drew  near  it  required 
great  care  to  so  manage  it  as  to  prevent  its  being  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  sharp  ridge  which  had  proved  fatal  to 
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the  steamer.  With  much  difficulty  the  father  scram^ 
bled  up  on  the  rock,  and  the  boat  was  left  for  a  while 
to  the  unaided  skill  of  the  daughter. 

15.  She  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  nine  suf- 
ferers were  safely  rescued  and  conveyed  to  the  light- 
house. The  poet  Wordsworth  has  eloquently  described 
the  scene :  — 

"  Every  hazard  faced, 
And  difficulty  mastered,  with  resolve 
That  no  one  breathing  should  be  left  to  perish, 
This  last  remainder  of  the- crew  are  all 
Placed  in  the  little  boat,  then  o'er  the  deep 
Are  safely  borne,  landed  upon  the  beach. 
And,  in  fulfillment  of  God's  mercy,  lodged 
Within  the  sheltering  lighthouse.  —  Shout,  ye  waves ! 
Send  forth  a  sound  of  triumph.    Waves  and  winds, 
Exult  in  this  deliverance,  wrought  through  faith 
In  Him  whose  Providence  your  rage  has  served! 
Ye  screaming  sea-mews,  in  the  concert  join! " 

16.  Grace  Darling  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the 
fame  which  her  noble  deed  soon  won  for  her.  In  the 
autumn  of  1841  she  showed  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
disease  ;  and  though  all  the  means  of  restoration,  which 
medical  skill  could  suggest,  were  resorted  to,  she  grad- 
ually declined,  and  breathed  her  last,  in  calm  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God,  October  20,  1842. 

17.  But  the  memory  of  her  act  will  not  perish. 
Heroism  like  hers  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the 
soul  of  man.  It  has  no  alloy  of  blind  animal  passion  ; 
it  is  spiritual,  and,  we  may  reverently  add,  celestial. 
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Never  does  man  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker  than  when,  like  the  generous  Grace  Darling, 
he  deliberately  exposes  his  own  life  to  save  the  lives  of 
others. 


lxxxv.^]^:ecussitt  of  the  union. 

JOHN  JAY,  1788. 


Cede,  to  yield  up. 

Depreciate  (de-pre'shi-ate),  to  under- 
value. 

Gov'ern-MENT,  ruling  power. 


J£6p'ar-dy,  danger. 
Nothing  (nuth'ing),  no  thing. 
Requisite  (rek'wi-zit),  needful. 
Suggested  (sfid-jest'ed),  proposed. 


Give  to  long  M  in  the  following  words  its  y  sound,  as  in  mute:  condMte,  continzt- 
ance,  instituted,  natwral,  particular,  perpetuate,  substituting.  Do  not  slight  the  sound 
of  er  in  government  (too  often  pronounced  as  if  it  were  guvunment).  In  kind,  guide, 
sky,  Sec,  see  the  caution  p.  19,  $  61.  Pronounce  therefore  as  it'ther'fore  (the  e  in  t/ier- 
as  ia  her)  ;  toward,  the  preposition  to'urd.  Frequent  drill  in  the  collection  of  words 
from  p.  10  to  p.  19  is  earnestly  recommended  to  teachers. 

1.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  government ;  and  it  is  equally  undeniable, 
that  whenever  and  however  it  is  instituted,  the  people 
must  cede  to  it  some  of  their  natural  rights,  in  order  to 
vest  it  with  requisite  powers. 

2.  It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  therefore, 
whether  it  would  conduce  more  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  America,  that  they  should,  to  all  general  pur- 
poses, be  one  nation,  under  one  federal  government, 
than  that  they  should  divide  themselves  into  separate 
confederacies,  and  give  to  the  head  of  each  the  same 
kind  of  powers  which  they  are  advised  to  place  in  one 
national  government. 

3.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  only  the  first  but 
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every  succeeding  Congress,  as  well  as  the  late  Conven- 
tion, have  invariably  joined  with  the  people  in  thinking 
that  the  prosperity  of  America  depends  on  its  Union. 

4.  To  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  Union  was  the 
great  object  of  the  people  in  forming  that  Convention  ; 
and  it  is  also  the  great  object  of  the  plan  which  the 
Convention  has  advised  them  to  adopt. 

5.  With  what  propriety,  therefore,  or  for  what  good 
purposes,  are  attempts  at  this  particular  period  made,  by 
some  men,  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  Union  ? 
or  why  is  it  suggested  that  three  or  four  confederacies 
would  be  better  than  one  ? 

6.  I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  people 
have  always  thought  right  on  this  subject,  and  that 
their  universal  and  uniform  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  rests  on  great  and  weighty  reasons. 

7.  Those  persons  who  promote  the  idea  of  substitut- 
ing a  number  of  distinct  confederacies  in  the  room  of 
the  plan  of  the  Convention,  seem  clearly  to  foresee  that 
the  rejection  of  it  would  put  the  continuance  of  the 
Union  in  the  utmost  jeopardy. 

8.  That  certainly  would  be  the  case  ;  and  I  sincerely 
wish  that  it  may  be  as  clearly  foreseen  by  every  good 
citizen,  that  whenever  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
arrives,  America  will  have  reason  to  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  "  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all 
my  greatness ! " 
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/iN-TE-CED'ENTS,  preceding  events. 
Ba'sis,  that  on  which  a  thing  rests. 
DI-MiN'u-TiVE,  of  small  size. 
Dis-LOY'AL-TY,  unfaithfulness   to  the 

lawful  government. 
Fun-da-mEnt'al,  lying  at  the  basis  of  a 

thing  ;  essential. 
GuXr'an-tee  (gar'-),  a  security. 
Le&islature  (lej'is-lat'yiir),  the  body 


of  men  having  power  to  make  and  re- 
peal laws. 

O-RiG'f-NAL  (-rij'-),  that  which  precedes 

all  others  of  its  class. 
Prop'a-gAn-dist,  one  devoted  to  the 

spread  of  any  system  of  principles. 
Sovereign  (sSv'er-in),  superior  to  all 

others  ;  supreme  in  power. 
SJm'bol,  an  emblem ;  a  sign. 


1.  When  we  speak  of  our  country,  we  mean  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  State  in  which  we  re- 
side is  a  small  part  of  that  country ;  the  town  in  which 
we  reside  is  a  small  part  of  that  State.  The  Constitu- 
tion, or  fundamental  law,  of  the  United  States,  is  not  a 
compact  between  sovereign  States :  it  is  a  basis  of  gov- 
ernment agreed  upon  and  fixed  by  the  people  of  all  the 
original  States. 

2.  This  view  of  the  authority  by  which  we  exist  as  a 
nation  has  been  disputed  ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
said  heretofore  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from 
the  Union,  we  all  know  that  this  right  can  no  longer  be 
practically  claimed  without  disloyalty.  A  four  years' 
civil  war  —  the  fiercest  in  the  world's  history  —  has  set- 
tled that  question.  It  was  in  truth  already  settled  by 
the  letter  of  our  Constitution.  The  people  have  now 
confirmed  their  national  title  by  the  sword. 

3.  But  let  us  look  a  moment  into  the  history  of  that 
title.  It  was  as  united  States,  and  not  as  separate 
sovereign  States,  that  the  original  States  declared  their 
independence,  and  conquered  it,  and  were  acknowledged. 
As  one  people  and  one  nation  they  were  acknowledged. 
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No  single  State  has  ever  had  national  relations  with  a 
foreign  power.  No  State  was  ever  independent  under 
British  rule  in  our  colonial  days ;  no  State  became  inde- 
pendent after  that  rule  had  been  thrown  off  by  the  unit- 
ed efforts  of  all. 

4.  But,  even  if  it  were  admitted  (as  it  is  not)  that 
each  State  was  sovereign  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution (in  1789),  still  by  that  act,  and /row  that  time, 
the  whole  people  of  all  the  States  united  had  ordained 
and  established  a  sovereign  power  supreme  over  every 
State  and  over  the  people. 

5.  The  Constitution  vests  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  all  the  powers  of  the  most  imperial  sover- 
eignty ;  —  the  right  to  regulate  commerce,  to  coin 
money,  to  make  war,  to  lay  taxes,  to  establish  post- 
roads.  The  Constitution  does  yet  more ;  it  imparts  to 
Congress  the  authority  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  and  all  other  vested  powers. 

6.  The  States  surrender  to  the  general  government 
all  that  is  wanted  for  its  sovereignty,  and  the  general 
government  allows  the  States  to  reserve  all  that  they 
have  not  surrendered ;  but  no  one  State  must  be  the 
judge  of  what  it  has  surrendered  ;  for  that  would  enfee- 
ble our  whole  national  system,  and  defeat  its  purpose. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  must  decide 
all  such  questions. 

7.  Our  government  is  the  offspring  of  the  popular 
will.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  State  legislatures ; 
nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  the  people 
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brought  it  into  existence  to  impose  salutary  restraints  on 
the  States,  and  to  insure  to  the  people  of  every  State 
the  benefits  of  republican  freedom. 

8.  We  are  a  nation,  not  by  the  sufferance  of  Delaware 
or  of  Ohio,  but  by  virtue  of  our  historic  and  constitutional 
antecedents.  Each  State  has  its  rights,  but  among  them 
is  not  the  right  to  break  up  this  Union  by  secession. 
The  most  precious  of  our  rights  is  the  right  by  which  we 
claim  the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  whether  we 
stand  on  the  Atlantic  or  on  the  Pacific  border  of  our 
glorious  country ;  on  the  moimtains  of  Colorado  or  on 
the  plains  of  Texas. 

9.  Why  ought  we  to  cherish  the  Union  ?  Because  it 
is  the  guarantee  of  our  liberties.  It  is  not  true  that  a 
diminutive  nationality  is  favorable  to  human  freedom. 
Ancient  Greece,  broken  up  into  independent  States, 
perished  because  of  the  absence  of  a  national  Union  like 
ours.  No  argument  against  our  system  can  be  drawn 
from  the  vast  extent  of  our  country.  The  steam-engme, 
the  railroad,  and  the  magnetic  telegraph  have  annihi- 
lated space  and  time. 

10.  Our  grand  republican  experiment  —  an  experi- 
ment now  confirmed  by  the  supreme  test  of  civil  war, 
and  purged  of  its  one  fatal  inconsistency — is  based  on 
the  Christian  principle  of  justice,  of  equality  for  all  men 
before  the  law.  Let  us  rise  to  the  full  height  of  this 
sacred  teaching.  Let  us  realize  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
what  we  can  constantly  to  raise  up  those  beneath  us  to 
our  own  level  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  to  welcome 
all  men  to  the  political  benefits  which  we  inherit. 
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11.  That  we  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  our 
labors  —  that  we  live  at  all,  perhaps,  or  live  girt  by 
the  blessings  of  civilization  —  we  owe,  under  Provid- 
ence, to  our  Country.  Let  us  prove  ourselves  true 
sons  and  daughters  to  such  a  mother.  Let  us  lov- 
ingly uphold  the  symbol  of  her  just  authority,  the 
glorious  flag  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  labor  to 
make  her,  by  her  noble  example,  the  peaceful  propa- 
gandist of  justice  and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
Let  us  serve  her  with  all  our  might,  and  defend  her, 
should  occasion  summon,  with  our  mortal  lives. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

KEBLE. 

A  fragment  of  a  rainbow  bright 
Through  the  moist  air  I  see, 

All  dark  and  damp  on  yonder  height, 
All  bright  and  clear  to  me. 

An  hour  ago  the  storm  was  here, 
The  gleam  was  far  behind; 

So  will  our  joy  and  grief  appear 
When  earth  has  ceased  to  blind. 

Grief  will  be  joy  if  ,  on  its  edge, 

Fall  soft  that  holiest  ray; 
Joy  will  be  grief  if  no  faint  pledge 

Be  there  of  heavenly  day. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  LIBERTY. 


LxxxviL— me;  flower  of  liberty. 

HOLMES. 

Azure  (azh'ur^  or  a'zhur),  of  a  sky-bine.  I  Sen'trTes,  sentinels. 
Heavenly  (hev'n-ly),  like  the  heavens.  |  S5wed,  planted. 

What  flower  is  this  that  greets  the  morn, 

Its  hues  from  heaven  so  freshly  born  ? 

With  burning  star  and  flaming  band 

It  kindles  all  the  sunset  land ;  — 

O,  tell  us  what  its  name  may  be ! 

Is  this  the  Flower  of  Liberty? 

It  is  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty  ! 

In  savage  Nature's  fair  abode 

Its  tender  seed  our  father's  sowed  ; 

The  storm-winds  rocked  its  swelling  bud, 

Its  opening  leaves  were  streaked  with  blood ; 
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Till  lo !  earth's  tyrants  shook  to  see 
The  full-blown  Flower  of  Liberty ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty ! 

Behold  its  streaming  rays  unite 

One  mingling  flood  of  braided  light, — 

The  red  that  fires  the  Southern  rose, 

With  spotless  white  from  Northern  snows, 

And,  spangled  o'er  its  azure,  see 

The  sister  Stars  of  Liberty! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty! 

The  blades  of  heroes  fence  it  round; 

Where'er  it  springs  is  holy  ground ; 

From  tower  and  dome  its  glories  spread; 

It  waves  where  lonely  sentries  tread; 

It  makes  the  land  as  ocean  free ; 

And  plants  an  empire  on  the  sea ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty! 

Thy  sacred  leaves,  fair  Freedom's  flower, 
Shall  ever  float  on  dome  and  tower. 
To  all  their  heavenly  colors  true, 
In  blackening  frost  or  crimson  dew;  — 
And  God  love  us  as  we  love  thee. 
Thrice  holy  Flower  of  Liberty ! 

Then  hail  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  starry  Flower  of  Liberty! 


EXPLANATOEY  INDEX, 

CONTAINING  NOTICP^S  OF  AUTHORS  QUOTED,  &c. 


Adams,  John,  the  seconrl  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  bora  in 
Braintree,  Mass.,  Oct.  19  1735.  In 
1785  he  was  appointed  the  first 
Minister  to  England  from  this  coun- 
try. He  died  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1826,  the  day  of  tlie  death  of  ex- 
president  Jefferson.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  son  of  John,  was  the  sixth 
President  of  the  United  States;  and 
Charles  Francis  Adam**,  son  of 
John  Quincy,  was  sent  Ministe.-  o 
England,  March.  1861. 

Alps,  the  name  of  a  large  monntain 
system  in  Southern  Europe.  Tlie 
name  is  supposed  to  i  e  derived 
from  a  Celtic  word,  Alb,  or  Alp, 
signifying  white. 

Angelo  (an'j-al5),  Michael  Buo- 
NAROTTi,  the  greatest  of  Italian  art- 
ists, eminent  in  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  was  born  1474, 
died  at  Rome,  1563. 

Apollo  (a-p61'lo),  a  heathen  divinity, 
fabled  to  be  the  god  of  day  and  the 
sun ;  also  of  prophecy,  music,  med- 
icine, and  archery. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  (bo'na-part), 
the  greatest  military  character  of 
modern  times,  was  born  in  Corsica, 
Aug.  15,  1769,  died  at  St.  Helena, 
May  5th,  1821.  Rising  from  the 
humble  position  of  second  lieuten- 
ant of  artillery,  he  succeeded  in 
placing  himself,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  with  which  he  won  a  suc- 
cession of  brilliant  victories  in  Italy. 
In  1804  he  was  made  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  crowned  by  the 
Pope  at  Paris.  The  fortune  which 
favored  him  in  so  many  of  his  bat- 
tles deserted  him  at  length  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  June  18th,  1815, 
where  the  opposing  foi'ces  were 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. This  ended  the  public  ca- 
reer of  Napoleon.    See  p.  213. 


Bru'tus,  Marcus  Junius,  an  illus- 
trious Roman,  but  who  stained  his 
character  by  joining  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  Csesar.  He  died  42  B.  C. 
in  the  43d  year  of  his  age. 

Bryant,  Wm.  C,  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican poet,  was  born  at  Cumniington, 
Mass.,  Nov.  3, 1797.   See  pp.  81, 173. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  a  great  lyric 
poet,  was  born  at  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, July  27,  1777;  died,  1844. 
See  p.  88. 

Ca'to,  Marcus  Portius,  a  celebrat- 
ed Roman,  born  at  Utica,  who  end- 
ed his  life  45  B.  C,  by  falling  on  his 
swoi'd. 

Chat'ham,  Wm.  Pitt,  Earl  of,  (also 
called  Lord  tJhatham)  an  illustrious 
English  statesman  and  oi-ator,  was 
born  1708,  died  1778.  He  spoke 
eloquently  in  opposition  to  the 
hostile  measures  against  America 
during  the  war  of  our  Revolution. 
See  pp.  236,  240. 

Cicero  (sis'e-ro),  Marcus  Tullius, 
a  famous  Roman  orator  and  writer. 
He  perished  in  his  64th  year,  43  B. 
C. ;  falling  under  the  swords  of  a 
party  of  soldiers,  headed  by  a  man 
whose  life  he  had  formerly  saved  by 
his  eloquence. 

CowpER,  William,  a  favorite  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  born  in  1731,  died 
1800.    See  p.  224. 

Curtis,  Geo.  W.,  a  popular  Ameri- 
can writer,  born  at  Providence,  R. 
I.,  1824.    See  p.  39. 

David,  sometimes  called  "  the  Psalm- 
ist," succeeded  Saul  as  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  attaining 
supremacy  over  all  Israel  fixed  his 
residence  at  Jerusalem.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  written  only  a  few 
of  the  psalms  that  pass  under  his 
name. 

Everett,  A.  H.,  a  hrother  of  Ed- 
ward, was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
1790,  died  1847.    See  p.  152. 
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Everett,  Edwaud,  born  in  Dorches-  I 
ter,  Mass.,  1794,  died  in  Boston,  1S65. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  and  orators  of  his 
day,  and  rendered  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  the  loyal  cause  during  the 
rebellion  of  1861  -  65.  See  pp.  86, 
121,  154. 

Esquimau  (es'ki-mo),  an  Indian  of 
any  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  arctic 
America  and  Greenland.  The  plu- 
ral of  this  word  is  Esquimaux  (es'- 
ki-mo,  or  es'ki-moz).    See  p.  126. 

FitANKLiN,  Benjamin,  distinguished 
as  a  pliilosopher  and  statesman,  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  tallow-chandler, 
and  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1706. 
Removing  to  Philadelphia  he  be- 
came a  printer.  In  1732  he  pub- 
lished "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac." 
In  1775  he  was  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress. He  passed  several  years  in 
France  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try.   He  died  1790.   See  pp.  76,  192. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  an  Amer- 
ican writer  of  rare  genius,  was  born 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  1807,  died  in  Plym- 
outh, N.  H.  1864.    See  p.  59. 

Hayes,  Tsaac  I.  surgeon  of  the 
Grinnell  expedition  commanded  by 
Capt.  Kane,  1853. 

Hei'ne,  Heinrich.  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man poet,  was  born  of  Jewish  par- 
ents in  Dusseldorf,  Prussia,  in  1799, 
died  1856.    See  p.  216. 

Hemans,  Felicia,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Browne,  was  born  at 
Liverpool,  England,  1793,  died  in 
Dublin,  1835.  Her  poems  are  of 
imequal  merit,  but  many  of  them 
sliow  a  lyrical  power  surpassed  by 
few.    See  pp.  74,  190. 

HiGGiNSON,  T.  W.,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, born  1824,  was  educated 
as  a  clergyman,  but  served  as  the 
colonel  of  a  colored  regiment  in  the 
war  of  1861-65.    See  p.  40. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  eminent 
as  a  poet  and  a  humorist,  was  born 
in  Cf^inbridge,  Mass.,  1809,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  1829. 
He  studied  medicine  and  was  high- 
ly successful  as  a  lecturer.  His 
writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
show  marked  ability.    See  p.  259. 

Irving,  Washington,  one  of  the 
most  charming  prose  writers  of  his 
dav,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
April  3,  1783.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  his  mother  an 
Englishwoman.  He  visited  I^urope, 
and  in  1819  wrote  "  The  Sketch 


I  Book,"  which  had  a  great  success. 
He  also  wrote  Lives  of  Columbus 
and  of  Washington.  Both  as  a  man 
and  a  writer  lie  was  an  example  of  - 
puritv  and  moral  worth.  He  died 
1859.'  See  pp.  117,  128,  183. 
Jay,  John,  a  delegate  to  the  first 
American  Congress,  was  born  at 
New  York  in  1745.  In  1776  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Congress. 
He  died  in  1829.  See  p.  253. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  third  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Shadwell,  Va.,  in  1743.  He  en- 
tered Congress  in  1775,  and  was  the 
principal  author  of  the  famous  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  He  died 
July  4th,  1826. 
Karr,  Alphonse,  a  French  writer, 
born  about  the  year  1812.  See  p. 
114. 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent,  celebrated  for 
his  connection  with  arctic  explora- 
tions, was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1820;  died  in  Havana,  1857.  See 
p.  126. 

Keble,  John,  professor  of  poetry  at 
Oxford,  England,  was  born  in  1790. 
See  p.  258. 
Knovvles,  James  Sheridan,  author 
of  many  dramatic  pieces  of  merit, 
was  born  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1794. 
He  visited  the  United  States  in 
in  1836,  and  appeared  as  an  actor 
in  many  American  theatres.  Re- 
turning to  England  he  became  a 
Baptist  clergyman.     He  died  in 

1863.  See  pp.  93,  133. 
Kossuth,  Louis,  at  one  time  gover- 
nor of  Hungary,  was  born  in  1806. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  in- 
surrection of  his  country  in  1849 
against  the  rule  of  Austria.  He 
visited  the  United  States  in  1851, 
and  endeavored  to  enlist  public 
assistance  in  behalf  of  Hungary. 
See  p.  120. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  born  in  Hardin 
.  County,  Kentucky,  Feb.  12th,  1809, 
was  the  son  of  jpoor  parents.  He 
removed  with  his  father  to  Indiana 
in  1816 ;  had  few  advantages  of  edu- 
cation; taught  school  for  a  time  in 
Culpepper  County,  Virginia;  re- 
moved to  Illinois  in  1830;  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress  in 
1847,  and  served  one  term.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1860,   and  re-elected  in 

1864.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1865, 
he  was  assassinated.  He  conduct- 
ed his  country  through  unparalleled 
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difficulties,  and  his  memory  will  be 
honored  while  the  nation  endures. 
Early  in  life  he  embraced  those 
two  'ideas  which  entered  so  largely 
into  the  responsibilities  of  his  later 
years,  namely,  the  Unity  of  the 
"Republic,  and  the  supreme  vahie  of 
Liberty.  "  He  did  mt  believe," 
says  Mr.  Sumner,  "that  a  State 
had  a  right,  at  its  own  mad  will,  to 
break  up  this  Union.  His  votes  in 
Congress  were  constant  against 
slavery."  He  believed  in  that 
clause  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  announces  the  lib- 
erty and  equality  of  all  men.  "  Take 
no  thouglit,"  lie"  once  said,  "  for  the 
political  fate  of  any  man  whatso- 
ever, but  come  back  to  the  truths 
that  are  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. You  may  do  anything 
with  me  you  choose,  if  you  will  but 
heed  these  sacred  principles."  See 
p.  171. 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  a  popular 
American  poet,  was  born  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  in  1807,  and  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825.  His 
writings  have  had  a  large  circula- 
tion not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  England.    See  p.  144. 

Mautial,  a  Roman  poet,  was  born  in 
Spain,  A.  D.  43,  died  A.  D.  104. 
He  wrote  many  short  epigrammatic 
poems,  of  which  a  favorable  speci- 
men, translated  by  Bryant,  will  be 
found  on  page  81. 

MiKiAM,  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  eminent  among  the  Israelites. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
she  led  the  music,  dance,  and  .song, 
with  which  the  women  celebrated 
their  deliverance. 

MooKE,  Clement  C,  a  Hebrew 
scholar  and  professor,  was  born  in 
New  York  in  1779,  died  1857.  See 
p.  159. 

MuLOCH,  Miss,  a  Scottish  lady,  au- 
thor of  the  novel  of  "  John  Halifax," 
also  of  several  poems  of  singular 
beauty.    See  p.  151. 

Napoleon.  See  Bonaparte. 

Nero,  a  Koman  emperor,  was  born  A. 
D.  37.  He  became  one  of  the  bas- 
est of  tyrants,  and  was  noted  for 
his  persecutions  of  Christians.  He 
put  an  end  to  his  hfe  A.  D.  68. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  the  greatest  of 
philosophers,  was  born  in  England, 
Dec.  25th,  1642,  died  1727.  See  p. 
59. 

Paley,  William,  an  eminent  divine, 


was  born  at  Peterborough  in  Eng- 
land, in  1745.  He  wrote  "  A  View 
of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity," 
and  other  celebrated  works.  He 
died  1805. 

Plato,  an  illustrious  Grecian  philos- 
opher, was  born  430  B.  C,  and  died 
about  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  and 
his  writings  are  still  among  the 
most  cherished  of  antiquity. 

PoMPEY,  Cneus,  a  Roman  statesman 
and  warrior,  was  born  106  B.  C.  ; 
and  was  assassinated  48  B.  C. 

Prescott,  William,  a  Revolutionary 
officer,  was  born  in  1726  at  Groton, 
Mass.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  hill,  and  died 
in  1795. 

Pro'ven,  a  small  village  and  port  on 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  It  is 
the  residence  of  a  Danish  inspector. 

Putnam.  Israel,  an  officer  in  the  ar- 
my of  the  American  revolution,  was 
born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1718.  He 
was  appointed  ma,jor-general  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Bunker  hill. 
He  was  brave  and  energetic.  He 
died  in  1790. 

RoLLiN,  Charles,  an  eminent  French  . 
historian,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1661, 
died  1741. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  famous  both  as 
a  poet  and  a  novelist,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1771.  He 
derived  great  sums  of  money  from 
his  writings,  but  became  involved 
in  embarrassments  which  shortened 
his  life.  In  a  noble  effort  to  earn 
sufficient  to  pay  his  debts  he  broke 
down  his  naturally  robust  constitu- 
tion, and  died  in  1832.    See  p.  66. 

Stkabo,  a  celebrated  ancient  geogra- 
pher, was  born  in  Cappadocia  about 
70  B.  C. 

Swain,  Leonard,  Rev.  Dr.,  an  emi- 
nent American  clergyman,  settled 
at  Providence,  R.  I.    See  p.  206. 

Tell,  William,  one  of  the  champions 
of  Swiss  liberty,  was  born  near  Al- 
torf  in  Switzerland  about  the  year 
1282.  When  Albert  I.  of  Austria 
tried  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom in  Switzerland,  Tell  joined  a 
league  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  Gesler,  one  of  the  bailiffs 
of  the  Austrian  monarch,  among 
other  vexatious  acts,  caused  the 
ducal  hat  of  Austiia  to  be  raised  on 
a  pole  in  the  market-place  of  Al- 
torf,  and  commanded  that  every  one 
who  passed  the  pole  should  uncover' 
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